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THERE is no more unthankful task for a naval officer than to appear 
to be always finding fault with Authority. More especially is this the 
case when Authority has done, and is doing, a good deal. 

Though the necessity of pointing out glaring and dangerous 
defects is an unthankful task at all times, it is none the less 
necessary even when so much has been done by both the present 
Government and its predecessors to improve our organisation for war. 
There is a danger that the press and public (who, when governments 
are apathetic and careless, rouse them to a sense of their duties), 
having been convinced that much has been done, may think that all 
that is necessary has been taken in hand. This danger is emphasised 
just now by the public criticisms of the most excellent speech delivered 
by the Lord President of the Privy Council, at the Guildhall, on the 
3rd of December last. Theoretically nothing could be more satis- 
factory than that speech, and apparently it would not be too much to 
hope that this Government, which bas already produced the first 
Naval Estimates ever made out on bpsiness-like lines, is really going 
to continue in well doing. 

Unfortunately, however, it is impossible to forget the Report of the 
‘ Hartington Commission,’ in 1890, and how much remains undone 
that that Report recommended ; how little real good that Report 
effected. I look with alarm, also, to the speeches of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and the Chancellor of the Exchequer promising a re- 
duction of the ship-building vote in 1897-98, and the declaration of 
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the First Lord in the House of Commons on the 9th of March last, 
that he ‘did not propose to increase the Reserve beyond the 25,000 
at which it now stood,’ and that ‘the training received every possible 
attention.’ 

Remembering these things, I do not feel so hopeful that the Lord 
President of the Council’s speech on the 3rd of December really 
meant business. At the same time, if the Council of Defence were at 
all responsible for the manner in which the last Estimates were pre- 
pared, embracing, as they did, so many of the auxiliaries of defence 
which have hitherto been neglected, then the Council of Defence is 
doing good work, and to assist them in that work I will mention a 
few of those matters which seem to have escaped their attention 
although drawn into prominence by the ‘ Hartington Commission 
of 1888-90.’ 

The Commission referred to ‘ undoubted evils’ that existed, and 
the proposals made ‘to remedy this unsatisfactory and dangerous 
condition of affairs.’ The Commission also stated that the ‘first 
point which strikes us in the consideration of the organisation of 
these two great departments (Army and Navy) is, that while in action 
they must be to a large extent dependent on each other, and while in 
some of the arrangements necessary asa preparation for war they are 
absolutely dependent on the assistance, of each other, little or no 
attempt has ever been made to establish settled and regular inter-com- 
munication or relations between them, or to secure that the establish- 
ments of one service should be determined with any reference to the 
requirements of the other.’ The Report also said, ‘ It has been stated 
in evidence before us that no combined plan of operations for the 
defence of the Empire in any given contingency has ever been 
worked out or decided upon by the two departments.’ 

It is six years since this Report was printed, but I contend, in spite 
of the Lord President of the Privy Council’s speech on the 3rd of 
December, that the same dangerous and inefficient state of things 
exists to-day, and this can be conclusively proved. The whole of the 
Report teems with facts so monstrous, and reveals a state of affairs so 
shocking, that in any other country in the world there would have 
been a complete re-organisation of the ‘system.’ It can only be 
supposed that so little has resulted from it owing to the fact that 
‘much of the evidence was given on the understanding that it should 
not be made public.’ The old cry of ‘not in the interests of the 
public service,’ yet every foreign Power has all our deficiencies 
pigeon-holed, and the only people kept in ignorance are the tax- 
payers of this country, who, if they knew how much yet remains to 
be done before the country can consider itself in a position of security, 
would certainly demand that matters were put on an efficient and 
businesslike basis. 

The Lord President of the Privy Council, in the speech I have 
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referred to, told the country that ‘the maintenance of our sea supre- 
macy was the basis of Imperial Defence.’ That is absolutely 
accurate, but the supremacy is not assured, and in no way exists, if 
you have grave and dangerous deficiencies in the personnel of the 
fleet ; an untrained and useless reserve; ships in commission and 
reserve of obsolete type, and armed with old and useless muzzle-load- 
ing guns ; or, further, if you have no combination between the army 
and navy, as pointed out in the ‘ Hartington Commission ’—a 
combination which can only be obtained by both services drilling 
together in times of peace, in those operations which they will have 
to perform in time of war, and in which the one is entirely dependent 
on the other for the success or failure of a campaign. 


THE PERSONNEL 


I have entered so fully into the Manning Question in various 
speeches that it is unnecessary to refer to it much in this article. 
My statements have never been controverted. No attempt has 
been made to prove them wrong, and the only arguments used by 
the authorities have been: ‘We have so many more men than we 
had in such and such a year.’ This is no reply at all. We do not 
want more ships or more men than in a certain year, but a navy 


sufficient for our needs, and the question is not ‘how many more men 
we have got this year than in preceding years,’ but ‘ Have we enough 
for the ships that we should commission, either as active service men, 
or as a reserve fit and ready to be drafted?’ We have the First Lord 
of the Admiralty’s own admission that in March 1896 he was 11,000 
short of the number required according to his calculations, but as he 
also stated at the same time that he actually had 88,850 available for 
active service, whereas the numbers borne were only 78,560, he had 
evidently made a mistake of over 10,000 men; a mistake the Esti- 
mates were expressly altered to avoid in 1892-93. On the clear and 
definite statements of Authority the country was in March 1896 over 
20,000 men short of the number necessary to man every possible 
sea-going ship. Moreover, Authority seems to disregard all the other 
services for which trained men will be wanted besides manning ships, 
and has never publicly laid down what it considers the standard 
should be, either of active service ratings or of the Reserve. Men 
are joined haphazard and by fits and starts. When the Naval Defence 
Act was passed in 1889, adding 70 ships to the fleet, the personnel 
was reduced by 100 in the vote of that year. When the Renown 
was laid down in 1892 as the solitary large vessel for that year, 
3,100 men were joined, and for the last three years, in spite of 
starting with a deficiency in the personnel, Authority, has continued 
02 
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to lay down more vessels each year and never added the proportionate 
number of men to man them. 

Nothing could be more unbusinesslike, or more thoroughly bear 
out all that has been said than this question of the personnel ; and 
if the First Lord adheres to his determination ‘not to be influenced 
by critics within or without, but to stick to a steady increase of 5,000 
men a year,’ then our position this year must be dangerous, and one 
which the country should most carefully consider. Under our 
present system Authority never moves till the press and the public 
push it. Logically, the first question to be dealt with is the personnel. 
The country may build many fleets and squadrons, but they are 
useless for winning actions without the human element in the shape 
of officers and men to man them. Thoreugh training and splendid 
courage are necessary to act coolly under the appalling and unforeseen 
circumstances which must occur in a’‘modern war of steam shipping. 
These can only be obtained by perfect drill and discipline, and it is 
absolute folly to think you can bundle on board a lot of long-shore- 
men, or even first class seamen from the mercantile marine, and that 
they could at once perform the duties which must fall upon a man-of- 
warsman in action. The merchant seaman is no longer three parts 
a man-of-warsman, and a man cannot be trained to work and fight a 
modern breech-loading quick-firing gun within the same time as 
when guns were chiefly 32-pounders or ‘similar smooth bores, worked 
by manual power without machinery. 


THE RESERVE 


It is absolutely ridiculous to call the present 25,000 R.N.R. men 
a reserve at all. They are excellent material, but they are of no 
use. First, because few of them would be available in war time, 
and secondly because they are untrained and undisciplined. Very 
few of them have ever seen a gun fired afloat. A large proportion of 
them take their twenty-eight days’ drill spread a week at atime over 
the year. Each time they have to start afresh. The ‘twenty-eight 
days’ is in itself a farce. Deducting Saturdays and Sundays they 
only get twenty days a year, and this may be split up as indicated. 
What use are men trained on the 9-pounder fieldpiece of the 
drill ship President fitted with a Morris tube, or the 7-pounder 
of the Durham? In two of the drill ships the men get no firing 
practice at all. In all but two cases it is on obsolete 7-pounders, 
9-pounders, 32-pounders, and 64-pounders. In the two exceptions 
the men only get gun practice if they happen to be at drill when the 
vessel goes to sea yearly or half-yearly as the case may be. 

The Naval Estimates Statement for 1892-93 fixed the lowest 
reserve needed in 1894 at 27,000. This is 1897, and there are now 
only 25,800. The lowest naval reserve the country ought to have 
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is 70,000 officers and men. These should be trained at the guns 
and on the ships they will have to man in time of war. 


THe SuHrps 


Not so many months ago a very interesting return was published, 
xnown as the Dilke Return, and in that Return the British Navy 
appears to consist of 361 vessels built, and 89 building. It does not 
include some that are actually in commission now. Yet on this 
return there have been scores of attempted comparisons of sea power. 
Anything can be made of comparisons based on tonnage, numbers, 
&e. Such comparisons are absolutely useless. 

On looking at that Return it will be found that in the British 
Navy there are included vessels (put down as fighting ships) which 
it would be criminal to send to sea to fight an action. There are 
forty-five vessels in the British list in that return which are still 
armed with muzzle-loading guns. Not one single vessel in the 
Return of any other European nation has a muzzle-loading gun on 
board. 

The forty-five vessels I refer to are :— 


3ATTLESHIPS (16) 


Ajax Alexandre* Sultan* 

Agamemnon Dreadnought Iron Duke* 

Inflexible Neptune* Invincible’ 

Téméraire Triumph* Audacious* 

Superb* Swiftsure* Monarch* 
Hercules* 


ARMOURED CRUISERS (‘}) 


Northampton Black Prince Agincourt 
Nelson Warrior Achilles 
Shannon | Northumberland Minotaur 


Unprorecrep CRUISERS (7) 


Boadicea Active Constance 
Raleigh Volage Carysfort 
Inconstant 


SpeciaAL VEssELs (1) 


Hecla 


Coast DEFENCE (12) 
Orion Hecate Penelope 
Belleisle Cyclops Prince Albert 
Hydra Glatton Wivern 
Gorgon Hotspur Scorpion 
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Not one of these forty-five vessels, as at present armed, is of the 
slightest use as a ‘ fighting ship.’ 

The seventeen marked * are the only ones worth re-arming and 
keeping as fighting vessels. Of the remaining twenty-eight I submit 
that the majority should be sold, broken up, or blown up, but in no 
case repaired for commission, unless as tenders, store-ships, &ec., and 
modern ships should be at once laid down to take their place. The 
seventeen ships marked * could be re-armed at a cost of about 
1,100,000/. This would slightly increase the weight in three or four 
of the ships, but would lighten the others. No alteration of the 
structure is needed, as the same ports, turrets, and implacements 
could be used, and although alterations would be necessary to the 
magazines, the cost of these alterations is included in that sum. 
The Téméraire is mentioned in the press as to be re-armed. All the-e 
seventeen vessels marked * are well worth re-arming. As for such 
ships as the Ajax, Agamemnon, Inflexible, Wivern, Scorpion, aud 
Prince Albert, the Ministry who sent a crew to sea in such ships to 
fight an action would certainly be severely dealt with. Even the 
seventeen ships named are useless unless re-armed. Three small 
modern cruisers could sink all of them if they met them in blue 
water, because the modern cruisers would have both the speed ani! 
the range, and these seventeen vessels could neither catch the cruisers 
nor hit them. They are well-armoured vessels, and though they 
could never be made speedy vessels, many naval ofticers would prefer 
fighting in them, if armed with modern guns, to fighting in the light- 
ended ships of the Admiral class. If armed with modern guns 
they would be able to hit the enemy whenever the enemy could hit 
them, and their armour could burst the enemy’s shell on the outside 
of the ship instead of its bursting inside, as would be the case in the 
light-ended ships. Thus, at a cost equal to only that of one nev. 
battleship and one cruiser, a fleet of seventeen useful vessels mig|it 
be added to our fighting strength. 

Altogether there are fifty of the British vessels which have breech- 
loading guns of 30 calibre which are not quick-firing, whereas in the 
same Return it will be found that the French and other navies have 
nearly all quick-firing guns up to 30 calibre. It was only last year 
that Authority started to re-arm the British armoured cruisers by 
making their 30 calibre guns quick-firing at a cost of 438/. a gun. 

It must not be supposed that only the ships with muzzle-loading 
guns are worthless. There are others in the British Navy that are 
armed with breech-loading guns and yet are worthless as fighting 
ships. All the ‘C.’ class of cruisers, forinstance. A list could be 
made out of eighty or ninety of such ships utterly unfit to be kept 
in commission or reserve as ‘ fighting ships.’ In 1886 I submitted 
a resolution.in the House of Commons to the effect that sixty-nine 
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vessels then on the active list ‘should be sold, broken up, or blown 
up, but in no case repaired, and that those on foreign stations he 
ordered home as soon as the exigencies of the service would admit 
of it; and that these proposals, while effecting vast economies, would 
allow the expenditure of money now wasted on useless and obsolete 
vessels to be devoted to the building of cruisers, torpedo vessels, 
and torpedo boats for the fleet.’ 

Within less than two years of that resolution all but seven of the 
sixty-nine had been dealt with as proposed ; but it should not be for 
irresponsible outsiders to get these things carried out. At present the 
system is that nothing is done unless the press and public force 
Authority ; but Authority is paid to do the work, and should not want 
forcing. 

If these vessels were removed from the list, economies would be 
etfected in several ways. They take up so many men, and a certain 
amount of money for care and maintenance parties. They require 
money for stores. They always need patching. They take up valuable 
room in the dockyards and at moorings. ll this is for what? To 
enable them to take their part as fighting ships in a sudden emer- 
gency. Not one of them could, and therefore the money spent upon 
them is wasted, and could be better employed. 1 have been charged 
with saying unjustly that the Admiralty is not run on business-like 
principles. What firm would keep obsolete plant and machinery 
on its premises? What railway would keep George Stephenson’s 
‘Rocket’ in reserve to supply the place of a modern express engine 
should the latter break down? Yet we are asked to believe that the 
Admiralty is run on business-like principles. It is preposterous to 
think we still have, and in our training squadron, ships that carry 
old 64-pounder muzzle-loaders. 

The light-ended ships of the Admiral class have been referred 
to. These are another source of weakness in our navy, and prove how 
idle comparisons are. All other nations have stuck to the belt of 
armour. These ships of ours are constructed on the most scientific 
principle to have their ends destroyed by shot and shell, and then go 
down bottom up. 

In September 1891, eighteen months before the Victoria went 
down bottom upwards under conditions similar to what might obtain 
in war, I wrote officially, pointing out exactly what would happen 
and that ‘it was impossible to conceive upon what fallacy the 
constructors who built those ships based their extraordinary theory, 
that the perforation of the unarmoured ends of British battleships 
would not affect their buoyancy.’ A year or two before this letter, 
when I had a seat in the House, I brought forward a motion that one 
of the unarmoured ended battle-ships should be thoroughly tried by 
perforating its ends, and placing it in the same position as it would 
probably occupy in an action. This motion I was asked by a 
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member of the Cabinet not to press, the argument he used being, 
‘Suppose your theory is correct, do you think it would be to the 
advantage of England to show other nations that thirteen out of 
twenty-two of her first-class battle-ships are inferior to those of 
France, and that they can be made dangerous from small gun-fire ?’ 
The right hon. gentleman quite forgot that it would be still worse 
for other nations to discover this when the thirteen ships in question 
went to the bottom im war time by turning turtle with their crews. 
His argument, however, was sound, and the motion was not pressed. 
It is notable that the next battle-ships laid down had their belts 
considerably increased longitudinally. 

Looking to these facts, which can be proved or disproved, it does 
appear extraordinary that the First Lord of the Admiralty should 
have assured the House of Commons that there would be a ‘sensible 
decrease in the ship-building vote’ for 1897-98. There is some hope 
that the First Lord may think fit to somewhat modify his state- 
ments in that direction, after the recent debates in the French 
Chamber on the strength of the French fleet. It certainly gives him 
an admirable opportunity. 


COMBINATION BETWEEN THE SERVICES 


This was a point specially emphasised six years ago by the 
‘Hartington Commission.’ Let us see how it has been carried out. 
There ought to be yearly combined operations of the Army and Navy 
at all naval bases, under conditions similar to those which would 
obtain in war. Yet this rarely takes place. If done, the value of 
it for instruction and practice would be enormous. Even in the 
ordinary drills there is no combination. 

In April 1891, during one of my visits to Malta, I obtained 
permission from the Governor to attend with him and view a night 
attack. The object of the operations was to practise the artillerymen 
at repelling a supposed attack on the harbour by the enemies’ 
torpedo boats. To my utter astonishment the boats used for this 
were two mining launches, the speed of which would roughly be 
about five knots, while the absence of system was pretty well marked 
by the projectors being under the charge of the Royal Engineers, 
the guns under the Royal Artillery, and the cables which worked 
the projectors being under the Ordnance Department, so I was 
informed. The absurdity of the situation struck me, as indeed it did 
all the military and naval officers present, as very great. Here were 
men being practised at firing at two launches going five knots in 
order to teach them how to meet an attack of torpedo boats going 
from fifteen to twenty-one knots. At the time this occurred the 
majority of the Mediterranean fleet were at Malta with their ‘ hoist 
in’ torpedo boats on board, besides which there were the usual torpedo 
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boats in reserve there. Yet the fleet took no part in the night 
attack, and the torpedo boats were not used. 

Of course 1891 isalong timeago. The ‘ Hartington Commission ’ 
had barely reported a twelvemonth, but to show that things have 
not altered, I may point out that in January 1896 I was at 
Gibraltar and found exactly the same state of things existing there. 
On the 13th of January, 1896, there was to have been gun practice 
at two towed targets, but only one boat was available, and that a 
steam launch belonging to Messrs. Haynes. This launch is used as 
a tug, and is hired out, so it was only allowed at their will. Often the 
men were marched to the batteries, and a message came to say that 
either the tug was employed or the owner thought it too rough for 
it to go out. This happened while I was there. At the time there 
were seven first-class torpedo boats, two second-class torpedo boats, 
and H.M.S. Polyphemus and Skipjack in the harbour. The 
artillerymen never get a chance of practising at anything moving 
faster than five knots an hour. 

Take the case of the Brennan Torpedo at the Needles—a torpedo 
boat was refused for the trial, and eventually a tug was used. 

At all naval bases the Army and Navy should go to ‘ general 
quarters’ once in three months, or once in six months at least. 
Commanders-in-Chief should be encouraged to combine with the 
military authorities in operations in peace which would have to be 
performed in war, and on the success of which the one service abso- 
lutely depends on the other. 

The expenditure of money would be very little. The ships, guns, 
and men are there. There might be a few accidents, but it is far 
better to have accidents in time of peace, and give that experience 
which is almost certain to prevent them in time of war. The acci- 
dents in peace will only give the personnel a useful lesson. The same 
accidents in war may lose the action and might lose the campaign. 
[am sorry to say that during my experience, in the majority of the 
cases that have come to my notice where the Army and Navy have 
not combined, or rather where difficulties have been raised to their 
combining in certain operations, almost invariably the difficulties have 
been raised on the part of the Navy. This is a mistake. The men 


want more exercise, and such operations as I have described would 


give the men that healthy and interesting exercise which it is so 
difficult to obtain for them now that masts and yards have been 
abolished. 

At present the two services, by this want of combination and cohe- 
sion, often cause sad waste of money. Naval men ought always to be on 
Fortifications Committees at naval bases, for instance, and this would 
prevent such a lamentable disgrace as the building of Fort Zoncor at 
Malta at a large cost. 

The fort was erected in order to prevent an enemy’s ships shelling 
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the naval arsenal at Valetta, which from the position was three miles 
off. The enemy’s guns would have to be given sufficient elevation to 
fire over two hills at an object which was completely obscured by the 
height of the hills. In addition to this the hill in front of the fort 
has a rise superior to the fort itself, which would effectually prevent 
the guns of the fort from hitting the vessel located below the hill. 

Referring to guns, it must be remembered, although a number of 
the old guns have been dismounted at Gibraltar, and the implacements 
for the new guns had had to wait for months because the Royal 
Engineers could not get the pivots, the last heard from there in April 
1896 was that this work was at a standstill, and they were not to get a 
single gun out there for a year. Since that these matters have been 
hurried. It has been stated over and over again that things are differ- 
ent at the Admiralty now, and that they have a proper plan of defence. 
If this be so it is extraordinary that Gur most important naval base 
abroad should even now have large sums of money expended on an 
incomplete scheme. 


Although arrangements are being made and carried out for ex- 
tending the mole, for docks, and for artillery armament, still nothing 
has been done with regard to the Mercantile Mole, an all-important 


feature for making the new harbour thoroughly protected, and with- 
out which the mercantile fleet cannot possibly coal in war time. The 
importance of this question cannot be overrated, as Gibraltar must 
be the point of departure, whether the narrow sea route through the 
Mediterranean or the blue water route to the Cape be used by our 
water-borne commerce. 

It would be possible to continue a list of startling and serious 
facts about our administration and its want of method, so as to fill 
up more than one number of this Review, but it would not be wise to 
reveal too many of our weaknesses at once. Foreign Powers know 
them. The British taxpayer is the only person who does not. Of 
course their Lordships at Whitehall know all these facts, but under 
the ‘system’ they are not supposed to do anything; and ‘it is-an 
act of patriotism rather than a duty if they tell the First Lord what 
the naval requirements of the country are,’ #de Hartington Commis- 
sion, page ix, paragraph 27, referring to a former First Sea Lord’s 
evidence. 

All of these points, however, are questions that the Council of 
Defence ought to take up, inquire into, and get remedied at once. 
If the Council of Defence does not, or is not competent to deal with 
them, then you might just as well have the Beadle of the Burlington 
Arcade and his associates to superintend our defences. 

If ever war comes and finds us unprepared, it will bring with it a 
terrible load of responsibility to those who have been trusted and paid 
by the country to see it adequately defended, and while the ‘ system’ 
is largely responsible for the evils that did and still exist, yet in the 
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past individuals have also been to blame, and the sentiment ‘ It will 
last my time’ has been a common one with those holding high 
positions. 


The Navy League has done most excellent service in informing 
the press and the public, ‘with whom lies the ultimate issue ofall these 
questions.’ I trust it will continue its work as successfully in the 
future as in the past, and this it will undoubtedly do, if it sticks to 
its réle of pointing out defects and deficiencies, and does not try to 
dictate how these shortcomings shall be remedied. 

To summarize the points raised in this article is now necessary. 


SUMMARY 


(1) Imperative necessity of laying down what the numbers are 
which Authority considers necessary as a standing number for active 
service, long service ratings. 

(2) A thorough, drastic, and complete re-organisation of the 
R.N.R., both in numbers and training. 

(3) Necessity of re-arming the seventeen useful old ironclads we 
possess. 

(4) Elimination from the list of fighting ships (¢.¢. in commission 
or reserve) of all those obsolete ships which by their age, steaming 
power, and armament must be totally lost in an engagement without 
any adequate recompense. New ships to be laid down to take their 
place. 

(5) Yearly manceuvres between the combined services at all naval 
bases of operation. 

(6) A definite plan of defence, and evidence that it exists by our 
important strategic bases, like Gibraltar, &c., being put in a proper 
condition to make such a plan effective. 


("HARLES BERESFORD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PLAGUE 


THE serious outbreak of plague which has recently taken place at 
Bombay, and which is assuming such alarming dimensions, has again 
called attention to a form of disease which in former times was one 
of the most grievous scourges of the human race. 

The name of ‘ plague,’ or ‘ pestilence,’ was given to any sudden, 
mysterious, and fatal epidemic. Many such severe visitations are 
historically on record of which the nature is still more or less 
uncertain. Such are the plagues of Egypt; that which visited the 
Jews in the wilderness; the plague of A®gina, and that in the 
Grecian camp at the siege of Troy; the plague in Canaan; the 
plagues which occurred at Rome in 738 B.c., 461 B.c., 451 B.c., and 
433 B.c.; the plague of Athens in 430 B.c. recorded by Thucydides ; 
and those at Rome in 363 B.c., 295 B.c., and 175 B.c, 

The first undoubted historical allusion to true plague was made 
by Rufus the physician, who is supposed to have lived in the reign of 
Trajan (A.D. 98-117). He states that pestilential glandular swellings 
are mentioned by the contemporaries of Dionysius, who lived at the 
beginning of the third century B.C., or at an earlier date, and adverts 
to the disease as described by Dioscorides and Poseidonius in the 
second century of the Christian era, and which existed in Libya 
(Egypt) at their time. 

In the sixth century A.D. the plague called the plague of Justinian, 
from its having occurred in his reign (A.D. 565-74), spread over the 
whole Roman Empire. Originating, as supposed, in Egypt in the 
year 542 a.p., it extended in an easterly direction to Syria, and in a 
westerly to Constantinople, where a thousand persons died daily. 
The disease then overran the whole of Europe, spreading devastation 
wherever it appeared, and receiving the name of ‘ pestis inguinaria’ 
or ‘ glandularia,’ which it retained until the seventeenth century. 


Severe pests occurred frequently in the middle ages, some of 
which were undoubtedly examples of true plague. Since, however, 
the description of the disease is in most cases limited to an announce- 
ment of the date of its appearance and the number of victims, while 
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such epidemics as those of typhus, small-pox, &c. were looked upon 
as outbreaks of plague, the true nature of the disease is usually 
uncertain. It is only from the fact that in some cases it was called 
by its specific name that the occurrence of true plague can be at 
times determined. 

In 1347 a.p. the disastrous pestilence known as ‘ Black Death’ 
(probably on account of the dark marks present upon the surface of 
the body) appeared in Europe. Supposed to have originated in 
Cathay (China) or Tartary, and to have spread thence into the 
Crimea, it was imported from that place into Constantinople. The 
disease then invaded the whole of Europe; Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, France, England, and the Scandinavian countries were over- 
run by it, while in all Europe Hecker believes twenty-five million 
persons, or one-fourth of the whole population of our division of the 
globe, to have perished. 

This outbreak of plague is said to have caused the death of almost 
half the population of England, its effects in France being as disastrous 
as those in our country. Its immediate effect seems to have been to 
double the wages of labour, or to raise the amount paid even more 
than this. The rates paid for work were those of panic, being at a 
height unparalleled in previous or subsequent years. The increase 
was undoubtedly due to a scarcity of hands, specially of competent 
ones, and continued during the next twenty years. Whilst the 
annual income of a first-class agricultural labourer, combined with 
the money earned by his wife and child, was estimated to be 2/. 7s. 10d. 
before the plague, it was calculated that after the epidemic it rose to 
as much as 31. 15s. 

The plague occurred frequently during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in different parts of Europe. It appeared in London in 
1400, 1406, and 1428 a.p., and though probably endemic in England 
during the fifteenth century, is specially mentioned as having 
occurred in this country in 1472 a.p., and the succeeding years, 
whilst London was severely attacked in 1499-1500 a.p. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the plague’ is said to 
have been most destructive in China, which it almost depopulated. 
It occurred in London in 1537-39, 1547-48, 1563-64, 1592, 
1599 A.D. 

In 1603 a.p. there was a severe epidemic of plague in Egypt, 
where one million persons are said to have died from the disease, and 
though the plague had now begun to decrease in Europe, the Con- 
tinent was visited by many severe epidemics during the seventeenth 
century. London suffered again in 1609, 1625, 1636, and 1647 a.p., 
after which year, although sporadic cases still occurred in the country, 
England was almost free until 1664 a.p. 

In 1656 4.D. the plague again appeared in Europe in its most aggra- 
vated form. After being very destructive in Naples, where 300,000 
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deaths are said to have occurred in five months, it spread to the rest 
of Italy, and invaded the other countries of Europe. So fatal and 
malignant was the disease that many places were almost depopulated 
by it. 

Thus while 14,000 persons died at Rome, Geneva lost 60.000, 
Amsterdam 50,000, and London 70,000 lives. This, ‘the Great 
Plague of London,’ began in that city in 1664, and became more 
virulent during the spring and summer of 1665, the number of deaths 
gradually increasing until September, during which month more 
than 30,000 deaths occurred. It then abated, although in 1666 
nearly 2,000 (1998) deaths were due to this cause. 

The total number of deaths from plague in London during 1665-66 
was 70,594, the total population of the city being 460,000, of whom 
two-thirds are supposed to have fled from the place in order to avoid 
the disease. 

The public measures taken by the magistrates for the general 
safety of the people, whilst the plague existed, were of noavail. The 
shutting up of any house in which the plague happened to exist, and 
the consequent closure of buildings in which the healthy and suffer- 
ing were associated, the immediate burial of those who had died, in 
one common grave, termed the pest pit, the appointment of watch- 
men to prevent anyone from leaving an infected house, the marking 
of every house stricken by plague with a red cross in the middle of 
the door, with the words ‘ Lord have mercy upon us’ printed above it— 
all this must, if possible, have increased the consternation of a people 
amongst whom, again, the deaths were so terrible and frequent. 
Effectual as the closure of the infected houses may have been in pre- 
venting the spread of the disease (and it was only partly so, owing to 
many escaping by stratagem or force, and thus carrying the infection 
elsewhere) it undoubtedly caused great distress. Thus Daniel Defoe. 
when speaking of the infected households, says : 


The misery of those families is not to be expressed; and it was generally in 
such houses that we heard the most dismal shrieks and outcries of the poor people 
—terrified, and even frightened to death, by the sight of the condition of their 
dearest relations, and by the terror of being imprisoned as they were. 

I remember, and, while I am writing this story, I think I hear the very sound 
of it; a certain lady had an only daughter, a young maiden about nineteen years 
old. . . . The young woman, her mother, and the maid had been abroad, . . . but 
about two hours after they came home the young lady complained she was not well, 
... and about a quarter of an hour later had a violent pain in the head. Her mother 
resolved to put her to bed, and upon doing so discovered the fatal tokens of the 
disease. Her mother, not able to contain herself, screeched out in such a frightful 
manner that it was enough to place horror upon the stoutest heart in the world. 
Nor was it one scream, or one cry, . . . but she ran all over the house, up the stairs 
and down the stairs, like one distracted, ... and continued screeching and crying out 
for several hours, ... and as I was told, never came thoroughly to herself again. As 
to the young maiden, she died in less than two hours. . . . The mother, I think, 
never recovered, but died in two or three weeks after. 
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THE PLAGUE 


Many other stories follow, recording similar examples of the 
‘distress and misery which existed in London at this time. 

The plague then spread over the rest of England, and did not 
disappear until 1679, since when no case of the disease has occurred 
in this country. 

During the remainder of the century there were occasional out- 
breaks of plague in some parts of Europe (Spain, Italy, Germany. 
Austria, Poland and Turkey), but the area of plague in Europe was 
now becoming narrower; and whilst the British Isles, the north of 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Switzerland, have been totally 
free from the disease since this period, the south of France has suf- 
fered from+but one epidemic (1720), the western limit of plague now 
occupying a more easterly position. 

In the eighteenth century occasional outbreaks of plague 
occurred in Europe, being confined with few exceptions to the 
eastern portion of the Continent. During the year 1720 the plague 
appeared in the south of France, having been apparently introduced 
into Marseilles by a vessel arriving from Syria, in which country the 
disease then existed. Cases of plague had also occurred in the ship. 
Since that epidemic France has been free from the disease. 

During the eighteenth century plague was still retreating in an 
easterly direction from the soil of Europe. 

The same easterly recession of the plague has continued during 
the nineteenth century, and no considerable epidemics have occurred 
in Europe except at its eastern part, while Turkey, Southern Russia, 
Turkey in Asia, the north coast of Africa, from Egypt to Tangiers, 
the west coast of Arabia and parts of Asia, especially China, have 
been visited by the plague. 

In China the plague raged from Singapore to Shanghai and Hong 
Kong from 1892 to 1896, whence it is supposed to have been 
carried in bales of cotton to Bombay, where the present outbreak is 
assuming such grave proportions. 

It is a curious fact that plague has very rarely occurred within 
the Tropic of Cancer, the exceptions being when it appeared upon 
the western coast of Arabia as far south as 19° latitude, in India 
upon the island of Cutch,in Rajputana, and certain parts of the 
Bombay Presidency, and in Southern China. It has never occurred 
in the Southern Hemisphere or the New World, or reached any 
point south of 19° lat. N. 

The geological character of the soil has no influence upon the 
occurrence of plague. It may appear upon a dry soil, one which is 
saturated with moisture, or upon ground which is frozen and covered 
by snow. Nor has the elevation of the ground apparently much to 
do with the outbreak of the disease, as it has been found in valleys 
situated but little above the sea level, and also at an altitude of 
5,000, 7,000, or even 10,000 feet. 
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But there is no doubt that the climate and season of the year 
have a special influence upon the onset of the plague. Thus in 
Egypt the disease was almost invariably most severe during the 
spring (February to June), at Aleppo during the summer (July, 
August), at Smyrna and Trebizond in the spring and summer 
(February to August), in Turkey in Europe in the summer (June to 
October), &c. These and other similar facts, and the rarity of its 
occurrence within the tropic of Cancer (lat. 23° 30’), indicate that a 
moderate amount of heat (60° to 85° Fahr.) is favourable to its 
occurrence, while a very high or low temperature usually prevents its 
appearance. 

At the same time it may prevail during the severest cold of 
winter, as on the Volga (1878-79), and in Moscow (1771); as also 
in extreme heat, as in Smyrna (1735), Malta (1812), and India 
(Kumaon, 1850). Uncleanliness is the principal predisposing cause 
of the disease, being associated as it is but too frequently with 
poverty and unsuitable or insufficient food. From its prevalence 
among the poorer part of the population the Great Plague of London 
in 1665 was termed the Poor’s Plague. It would seem that dirt and 
decaying animal matter, although they cannot originate the germs, 
supply whatever is necessary for the development of the poisonous 
element to which plague is due. The disease is rare among the 
better classes of society, and its gradual disappearance from Europe 
is in all probability mainly due to increase of cleanliness, and the 
improved habits which result from attention to public and private 
hygiene. 

It is certain that plague is a contagious disease, and infection 
may be conveyed by clothes, merchandise, &c., to other parts, and also 
spread from the existence of the poisonous material in houses where 
cases of plague have already occurred. It is supposed that it may 
even be conveyed by such small insects as flies and ants. 

Animals also suffer from a fatal disease when plague exists, especially 
the rat, dog, jackal, pig, and snake. It is curious that only flesh- 
eating animals are affected, the reason probably being that they 
have eaten the flesh of some person who has died of the plague. 
Again, the snake may become infected from eating a diseased rat ; 
in the same way the jackal, dog, and pig may suffer, while herbi- 
vorous animals such as the horse, cow, and donkey entirely escape. 
The cat seems also rarely to suffer, perhaps because it instinctively 
avoids eating flesh which is diseased, or possibly from its natural 
cleanliness. 

The plague which occurred at Eyam in Derbyshire in 1665 is 
supposed to have been conveyed to a tailor in that village from 
London, where the plague was then raging, through the medium of 
materials relating to his trade. 

Dr. Meade states that the servant who opened the box containing 
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these materials, while drying them at the fire, ‘was seized with 
plague and died,’ one person alone of the whole family surviving. 

The prompt action of the heroic vicar, Mr. Mompesson, who 
arranged that no one should leave the village until the epidemic was 
over, prevented the disease from spreading elsewhere. All clothes, 
&e., belonging to those attacked were burned. 

It is generally believed that the earth is the habitat of the 
poisonous bacillus. Disturbance of the soil in which the bodies of 
persons or animals that have died of the disease are placed would 
therefore naturally be liable to produce the disease. 

Plague, then, has certainly a parasitic origin, and the plague 
bacillus or micro-organism has been discovered by a Japanese phy- 
sician, Dr. Kitasato. 

The plague which appeared in Bombay in July 1896 is now 
assuming grave proportions. The natives, it is said, formed large 
processions of a religious character in order to propitiate the Goddess 
of the Plague. But as invocations have not caused the pestilence to 
cease or even to diminish, they are now in a state of panic, and are 
leaving Bombay in great numbers, it is to be feared, and should the 
disease gain a footing among the famine-stricken people in some 
parts of India, the most dire results may ensue. The plague has 
already reached Kurrachee. 

Quarantine undoubtedly prevents the importation of plague by 
arresting communication with the country where it exists, and the 
lazaretto has stopped the extension of the disease on many occasions 
in India, as at Pali and elsewhere. Quarantine, however, has more 
recently given way to the modern system of medically inspecting the 
vessels which reach our harbours from infected places. The isolation 
of any cases of plague which are found in these vessels and disinfec- 
tion of the ship are invaluable as preventive measures. The rapid 
communication which now exists between India and Europe must 
greatly facilitate the importation of the plague germs into this con- 
tinent, the more so as there is good reason to suppose that they 
might be carried by clothes and articles of merchandise from infected 
places such as Bombay and Kurrachee. 

As regards the measures which should be taken when the epidemic 
appears, isolation of the affected person by closure of the house in 
which he lives, or if this is impossible by placing every suspected 
case in a special and isolated hospital, is of primary importance. 
The efficacy of this measure naturally depends upon the promptness 
of its adoption, the recognition of the first cases and their segrega- 
tion being most essential. 

The houses in the affected districts should be visited and kept 
under medical supervision in order that no case of plague may escape 
notice ; whilst every house in which the disease has occurred should 
be disinfected, and left uninhabited for a time. As regards the 

Vor. XLI—No. 240 , 
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sanitary precautions which should be taken in connection with the 
actual condition of the houses, those which are usually taken when 
contagious disease exists should be carried out, namely, the pulling 
down of any which are insanitary, and the requirement of good 
ventilation, water, and drainage in every house which remains. In 
the Bombay Presidency the persons leaving Bombay, Kurrachee, 
and Poona, where plague now exists, undergo medical inspection, 
and when travelling or alighting at the larger stations are at once 
removed for treatment if the least suspicion exists that they are 
suffering from plague. Since the pilgrims who visit Mecca and 
other places would be able to convey the plague to Arabia and else- 
where, Bombay and Kurrachee will cease for the present to be points 
of departure for them, a restriction which may well be extended to 
other ports upon the same coast. Only four pure Europeans have as 
yet died from the plague in Bombay, but it is stated that more than 
two thousand natives have fallen victims to this terrible disease, 
which is usually fatal within three days from the commencement of 
the attack. 

Science has within recent years taught us the nature of the 
plague; we know with what we have to contend, and this is of 
great importance. The plague spreads among those who are 
badly fed, and live in conditions of uncleanliness and squalor. 
England has probably fewer of this class of people than any other 
country, and the state of its community is therefore unfavourable 
to the existence of the disease. Our means of defence again are 
admirable, our Public Health Department being most efficient and 
well organised. We ourselves need therefore have little fear of the 
disease ; but the state of our fellow-subjects in India, a vast number 
of whom are at this time upon the verge of famine, must naturally 
cause us great anxiety, and the more so since medical treatment 
appears to have little, if any, influence upon the progress of the 
disease. This anxiety is the greater inasmuch as about one-half of 
the people attacked by the plague die in spite of any known form ot 
treatment, the best nursing, the freest ventilation, and the purest 
air. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN RELIGION 


(JN CORRECTION OF MR. GEORGE RUSSELL) 


In two notable articles contributed to this Review ' Mr. Gladstone 
has insisted on the personal share belonging to Queen Elizabeth in 
the determination not only of the ritual, but even of the ‘creed’ and 
doctrine, adopted by the Anglican Church. Leaving aside the 
Erastianism implied in the fact of that Church, at the present day, 
bearing, as he proved, the indelible impress of Elizabeth’s personal 
predilections, I propose to glance at certain points of that settlement 
of religion in her reign ‘on which, in giving an account of herself, 
the Church of England must fall back.’ ? 

If, theologically speaking, the subject has been worn threadbare, 
history, at least, has yet to speak. The increasing activity of late 
years in the publication or calendaring of documents, home and 
foreign, is ever placing at the student’s disposal fresh contemporary 
and authentic evidence on which to form his judgment. Among the 
sources thus rendered available, even since Mr. Gladstone wrote, I 
may instance the famous collection of Spanish State papers (1892- 
1896), the Venetian despatches (1890), and the Acts of the Privy 
Council (1893-1896). Of parish and other local records I shall speak 
further on. Some astonishing assertions, on matters of fact, made in 
these pages a few months ago,’ have led me to believe that these 
sources cannot as yet be generally familiar. 

Before proceeding to discuss their bearing on Mr. Birrell’s recent 
inquiry‘ and Mr. Russell’s reply, I must justify the title of this 
article, ‘The Elizabethan Religion,’ to which, as in all these matters, 
objection will probably betaken. Turning, as we should, to contem- 
porary evidence to learn what the men of the time really thought and 
felt, we find, about the middle of Elizabeth’s reign, a letter from the 
Council to the Dean of Westminster relating to a recusant who had 
urged before them, 


that he might not be forced on the soddaine to alter the Relligion he hathe ben 
brought up in and ever professed, untill by conference with some learned men he 


' «The Elizabethan Settlement of Religion,’ ‘Queen Elizabeth and the Church of 
England’ (Nineteenth Centwry, xxiv. 1, 764). 
* Ibid. p. 2. 
3 + Reformation and Reunion,’ by George W.-E. Russell (Nineteenth Century, 
July 1896). 
* ‘What, then, did happen at the Reformation ?’ (Zhid. Apr'l 1896). 
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might be resolved in conscience touching the Relligion now professed within the 
Realme.° inte 
It was recognised, therefore, by both sides that there were two - 
‘ religions,’ of which the one professed under Queen Elizabeth was disc 
not that of the Church in England before the Reformation. As early bo 1 
as the 2lst of January 1560, De Quadra, the Catholic bishop of — 
Aquila, had described the former as the ‘new religion’ (nueva wot 
religion),§ and, shortly afterwards, he reports Cecil as stating that the Fir 
Queen could never marry the Archduke Charles on account of the Sec 
‘ difference of religion’ (la diversidad de la religion).’? What the aan 
essential difference was we shall see further on. Now what, histori- no 
cally speaking, were the names of these two religions? From the ae 
Roman standpoint, the answer was simple. The one the Bishop of =e 
Aquila styled ‘the universal Catholic faith’ (la religion universal y a 
Catélica),* the other, ‘heresy.’ ‘ No other parties,’ he wrote, ‘ exist al 

now in the country, but Catholics and heretics.’® On the opposite 
side it was less easy to define exactly the position : the old religion, ie 
in official documents, is bluntly styled ‘ Poperie,’ or more emphati- os 
cally, as we read in a letter from the Council to the Archbishop of “a 
Canterbury, ‘ that sinck of errour and faulce doctrine of the Pope.’ '° fu 
But what was the new? Elizabeth herself was puzzled: pressed on th 
the point by the Spanish Ambassador soon after her accession, she C 
found it difficult to define what her religion would be. At a later sl 
period, when the Earl of Sussex was despatched as ambassador to the k 
Emperor, and would:have to discuss the religious obstacles to a mar- “i 
riage with the Archduke Charles, he had to insist, De Silva writes," y 
on some clear definition, 4 
because, although he was a native-born Englishman, and knew as well as others c 
what was passing in the country, he was at a loss to state what was the religion is 
that really was observed here. ( 
Officially, men spoke simply of her Majesty’s ‘ Religion by her t 
lawes established,’ '* or ‘the religion now by her Highness’ authority 
established.’ '* How can this be better expressed than by the title t 
‘ 


What, then, was, historically, this Elizabethan religion, of which, 
Mr. Gladstone tells us, the Restoration settlement ‘ was, as to all main 












* August 24, 1580 (Acts of the Privy Council, xii. 169). 
* Add. MS. (B. M.) 26056 A, f. 81. * Ibid. f. 95. 

* June 3, 1560 (Spanish Calendar). * July 12, 1559 (Zbid. p. 85). 

%” May 6, 1581 (Acts of the Privy Council, xiii. 40). 

" Letter to the King of Spain, April 26, 1567 (Calendar). 

12 Letter of Privy Council, January 15, 1581 (Acts, xii. 316). It is much to be 
regretted that the editor of these ‘ Acts’ should persistently speak of the established 
‘Church.’ Much envenomed controversy is due to this loose phraseology. 

18 23 Eliz. cap. 1. 
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interests '* and purposes, an acceptance and revival’?'> What, as Mr. 
Birrell has expressed it, did happen at the Reformation ? 

It is obviously only possible within the compass of this paper to 
discuss a few salient issues ; but these, I hope, will cover the ground 
to which Mr. Birrell and Mr. Russell have virtually narrowed the 
controversy. That the issues raised may be clearly established, I 
would here repeat, in the words of the former, his two critical questions. 
First, Was the Reformation ‘a break of the visible unity of the Church’ ? 
Second, ‘ Has the English Church, asa Church, after the Reformation 
continued to celebrate the Mass after the same fashion, and with the 
same intention, as before?’ His own conclusion of the whole matter, 
as to the breach between the two religions, is that ‘ it is the Mass that 
matters, it is the Mass that makes the difference. Whether that 
conclusion is historieally true, the evidence of contemporary documents 
will probably enable us to decide. 

Mr. Russell’s ‘reply’ to Mr. Birrell’s straightforward and natural 
inquiry reminds me of a passage in that quaint biography, The Travels 
and Adventures of Dr. Wolff.'° It is there alleged that among the 
books used by Propaganda students is Father Marz’s Method of Con- 
futing a Protestant in Argument, according to which, ‘should it happen 
that the Protestant produced a powerful argument the Roman 
Catholic was not to attempt to answer it, but, laughing Ha! Ha! he 
should look into the face of the other, folding his arms, and say: “ Sir, 
look into my face and see whether, with open countenance, and 
without blushing, you can dare to produce such a silly argument.”’ 
Mr. Russell similarly makes merry over Mr. Birrell’s ‘notion’ that 
the Mass ceased to be said in the Church of England, and that, with its departure, 


came a severance alike from medizval England and from modern Rome, which it 
is idle for Anglicans to ignore and impossible to repair.'7 


Of course, being only a Nonconformist, he may really believe some- 
thing of the kind; but it is so very, very funny that Mr. Russell 
cannot help feeling amused at his ignorance. Why, ‘the Mass is 
the service of the Holy Communion—nothing more and nothing less ;’ 
it is only Mr. Birrell who ‘ reads into the phrase some other meaning 
of his own ;’ ‘even the Reformers,’ we learn, ‘regarded the words as 
synonymous.’ '* Now, if these statements were only made by Mr. 
Russell himself, or by those newspaper correspondents who have 
appealed to his authority, they might not deserve serious attention. 
But they represent, as is well known, the attitude of a considerable 
school, which, having successfully brought into use the critical word 
‘altar,’ so decisively expunged, we shall find, at the Reformation, is 
now openly endeavouring to do the same for ‘ Mass.’ The tactics 
employed are precisely identical, a distinction which is to those who 
4 (2) intents. 18 Nineteenth Century, xxiv. 2. 


16 « Dedicated by permission’ to Mr. Gladstone. 
'7 Nineteenth Centwry, July 1896, p. 34. '8 Thid. p. 36. 
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desire it, as it was under Queen Elizabeth, of enormous and indeed 
vital importance, being studiously represented, on the contrary, as of 
no consequence whatever. How, then, do the typical statements 
of Mr. Russell appear in the dry light of contemporary historical 
documents ? 

It is common ground that Queen Elizabeth was, by the famous 
Papal Bull (1570) and by other political developments, driven into 
the arms of the Protestant party in the latter portion of her reign, to 
a far more decisive extent than in those earlier years, when, from 
complex considerations, she acted as a drag upon their zeal. It must 
always remain a difficult matter, with that most inscrutable member 
of an inscrutable sex, to disentangle her private convictions, on which 
Mr. Gladstone has so ably dwelt, from those reasons of State and 
subtle policy which led her ‘to encourage, as long as possible, the 
Catholic party at home and abroad to hope that her personal sym- 
pathies were not wholly alien from theirown. It is easy, rather than 
just, to blame her for a policy which, if morally crooked, was 
essential not only to her self-preservation, but even, as it seemed, to 
our national existence. 

In any case, the fact remains that, at the commencement of her 
reign, it was only slowly and with statesmanlike caution that Elizabeth 
sanctioned religious change. And this renders the more remarkable, 
and imparts a greater weight to, the changes she, at this period, did 
actually sanction. From the moment when, of her own accord, she 
forbade Oglethorpe to elevate the Host '"—and was instantly informed 
that even he” could never, as a prelate of the Catholic Church, 
celebrate the Mass in any other manner than that appointed by the 
Church—the breach was clear. The most distinctive doctrine, at that 
period, of the Church had been openly impugned by heract. It was 
shortly after this that Convocation assembled, and ‘issued’ what. the 
Spanish Ambassador termed ‘a very Catholic declaration.’*' This 
consisted of the five articles presented by the Lower House to the 
bishops at the close of February (1559), the first three of which were 
wholly concerned, not with that question of the Pope’s authority 
which Mr. Russell would have us believe was ‘infinitely the most 
important ’ at the time, but with that Catholic doctrine of the Mass, 
whieh, as Strype observes with perfect truth,” was ‘the great 
xpitypeov of Popery,’ that is, of the old religion. This they placed 
in the forefront of the strife. Parliament, however, ignoring 
Convocation, passed the Act of Uniformity, which was forced through 
the Upper House, towards the end of April, in the teeth of the 


'® «The Sunday in Christmas-tide,’ 1558 (Spanish Calendar, p. 17). 
® «His conduct shows him,’ writes Canon Venables, ‘to have been a man of no 

strength of character’ (Dictionary of National Biography, xiii. 48). 

*\ Feria’s despatch (Spanish Calendar, p. 44). 

* Ed. 1824, vol. i. pp. 80, 81. Compare note 95 below. 
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determined opposition of the whole bench of bishops.” It was thus 
that the Church of England ‘ reformed itself.’ The real attitude of 
the prelates was expressed by the Bishop of Ely when, speaking from 
his seat in Parliament, at the close of the great struggle, muy bien y 
catolicamente, he declared that he would die sooner than consent to 
the change of religion (que antes morira que consentir en que mudase 
la religion).™ 
Whatever we may think of the Catholic bishops, and of their 

behaviour under Mary, nothing is more remarkable at that eventful 
epoch than their astonishing tenacity to the faith, at a time when the 
clergy at large seem to have been utterly demoralised by the violent 
and bewildering changes crowded into twelve years. Feria reported 
that they were all ‘ determined to die for the faith.’* A month after 
Thirlby of Ely had spoken in Parliament as above the Council sent 
for the Bishop of London, and gave him ‘ orders to remove the service 
of the Mass and of the Divine office ; but he answered them intrepidly,’ 
&e.* Again, within a month, the Bishop of Winchester was im- 
prisoned in the Tower ‘for having told the Council, perhaps more 
boldly than necessary, that in his church he would not tolerate 
this new method of officiating, as it was heretical and schismatic.’*” In 
London, however, by the end of May, it had been enforced everywhere 
but at St. Paul’s, where the bishop, we have seen, held out.”* His re- 
sistance was of no avail. De Quadra, who must, as a bishop, have known 
what he was speaking of, wrote to Philip on the 19th of June 
(1559), that the Government had ‘ deprived the bishop and dean of 
London, casting them out of their church, changing the services, and 
doing away with the Holy Sacrament, which was done last Sunday 
the 1lth.’** His statement is independently confirmed by the diary 
of a London citizen, who records that on the llth of June Mass 
ceased at St. Paul’s.*® Is it a deficiency in the sense of humour that 
makes one unable to share Mr. George Russell’s amusement at Mr. 
Birrell’s ‘ notion’ that ‘ the Mass ceased to be said in the Church of 
England ’? 

‘We have no longer Masses anywhere,’ wrote Il Schifanoya from 
London, ‘ except in the houses of the French and Spanish Ambassa- 
dors.’ *! Writing to Bullinger (May 21, 1559), Parkhurst summed 
up what had been done in the words, ‘the Mass is abolished.’ 
Paulo Tiepolo had thus expressed his view of the state of things : 
the churches ‘are to renounce the Catholic religion and its rites ; 
but certain bishops and other men of worth are disposed to for- 

*8 Strype, ed. 1824, vol.i. p. 113. 

% Feria’s despatch of the 29th of April (Add. MS. 26056 A, f. 30 d). 

25 Despatch of the 19th of March, 1559 ( Calendar, p. 39). 

26 May 30, 1559, Il Schifanoya’s despatch ( Venetian Calendar, p. 94). 

27 June 27, (7bid. p. 105). *8 Tl Schifanoya, ut supra, p. 94. 

* Spanish Calendar, p. 76. 

% *« Masse a’ Powles was non that day’ (Machyn’s Diary, p. 200). 

3! Despatch of the 27th of June, 1559 ( Venetian Calendar, p. 105). 
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feit property and life rather than do what would cause the eternal 
damnation of their souls.’ *? It was assumed by the Protestant divines 
that the Queen’s object was to ‘ root out’ the Mass,® and, as a matter 
of fact, the visitation articles issued this summer (1559) included an 
inquiry whether any parishioner had secretly said or heard ‘ Mass or 
any other service prohibited by the law.’* It was by imprisonment 
or fines that the suppression of ‘the Mass’ was enforced. In January 
1560, for instance, a Jersey priest is in prison ‘for saying Mass ;’* 
and penalties were incurred in England the same year, for ‘having 
heard Mass.’* In April 1561 we have a list of knights and gentle- 
men, with their ladies, ‘ prisoners for the Mass,’ * and in the following 
July Lord Hastings solicits pardon for his offence ‘in hearing Mass.’ * 
At length De Quadra wrote to Philip: ‘It appears as if they were 
determined to prohibit any one from coming to Mass, even foreigners,’ * 
for the very chapels of the embassies were entered and searched. 

It is essential to remember that, even as early as November 1562, 
Rome had decided that it was ‘ not lawful ’ for Catholics to attend the 
new service ; nor could they make their confession, for no one had 
‘ power to absolve.’ *° At the beginning of 1564, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, instructed by Philip, implored in vain that the Catholics might, 
at least, have ‘a church in each town, where they may hear Mass.’ *! 

If we turn from the despatches of Catholic ambassadors to the 
records of the Queen’s Privy Council, we again find Mr. Birrell’s 
‘notion ’ absolutely, literally, exactly true. How are the two ‘religions’ 
there distinguished? ‘It is the Mass that matters: it is the Mass 
that makes the difference.’*® When young Throckmorton is com- 
mitted to the custody of the Dean of St. Paul’s, it is ‘ for being at some 
assemblies where Masse hath been said,’ &c.** Gentlemen of Oxford- 
shire and Berks are ‘detected for the hearing of the Masse ;’“ 
William Bell is arrested ‘for saying of a Masse.“° A few months 
later another priest is ‘committed to the Mareshalsea for saying 
Masse.’ ** Sed quid plura? What was suppressed was ‘the Mass,’ 
not this or that variety, but the central rite of the Catholic Church. 


32 Venetian Calendar, p.97. Compare the phrase (1562) attributed to a Portuguese 
bishop: ‘ Sacra, ceremonias, et sacramenta omnia funditus everti’ (Strype, i. 125). 
% Tbid. pp. 237-241. See below, p. 199. 
* Cardwell’s Documentary Annals of the Reformation, i. 216. 
State Papers: Domestic ; Addenda, 1547-1561. 
% Tbid., Addenda, 1547-1580, p. 152. % Tbid. 1547-1561, p. 510. 
88 Thid., 1547-1580, p. 179. 
%” February 7, 1563 (Spanish Calendar, p. 295). 
* See (Bishop) De Quadra’s letter of the 8th of November 1562 (bid. 
p. 267). 
*! See Philip’s instructions of the 19th of January 1564 (Zbid. p. 353). 
“2 Nineteenth Century, April 1896, p. 658. 
‘8 February 15, 1579 (Acts of the Privy Couneil, xi. 48). 
‘* November 1, 1580 (7did, xii. 256). * January 30, 1581 (Zbid. p, 321). 
“ Ibid. xiii. 147. 
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So fiercely, indeed, was it rooted out, that ‘Massinge stuffe,’ when 
found, was ordered by the Council to be ‘defaced,’ *’ the haunts of 
‘Massing priestes ’ were searched for ‘ hidden vestementes and such 
lyke tromperie for Massing,’ “* and even Lord Southampton’s house was 
ransacked by the Recorder of London in search of ‘ornamentes for 
Massing.’ *® No wonder, therefore, that the Council were horrified, in 
the midst ofall this zeal, at the ‘odyous and unsufferable slaunders and 
untruthes ’ of a man who alleged that ‘ Masse’ was said in the Queen’s 
chapel. ‘Sharpe and seveare punishment’ was, naturally enough, 
his fate, considering that Parliament had enacted, only a few months 
before, that everyone who should ‘say or sing Mass,’ or even ‘willingly 
hear Mass,’ should be not only heavily fined but imprisoned.” 

Thus far I have dealt with the ‘ notion,’ so droll in Mr. Russell’s 
eyes, that, as a consequence of the Reformation, ‘ Mass’ ceased in the 
English Church. We have seen that the contemporary evidence 
carries us further still, and that ‘Mass,’ wherever it is mentioned, 
appears (to men of both ‘religions ’), and appears only, as the distinc- 
tive feature of the old ‘religion,’ and as an office suppressed accord- 
ingly by law. I will now glance at his confident assertions that ‘the 
Mass is the service of the Holy Communion, nothing more, and no- 
thing less,’ and that ‘the Reformers regarded the words as 
synonymous.’ 

Hard as it would of necessity prove to effect a change in the name 
of the Sacrament ‘ commonly called the Mass,’ ** the Reformers were 
determined to accentuate their rejection of the doctrines inseparably 
connected with that word, by substituting for it their own phrase, 
‘the Lord’s Supper * or Holy Communion.’ The marvel is that they 
succeeded. When we remember that, to this day, Nonconformist 
and Freethinker alike speak of ‘ Michaelmas’ and ‘ Christmas,’ it is 
certain that a term so closely woven into the speech and life of ‘ our 
forefathers ’ could never have been eradicated therefrom, except as the 
recognised symbol of a faith discarded and suppressed. That the 
Reformers regarded ‘as synonymous’ the words ‘Communion’ and 
‘ Mass’ is one of those statements, now boldly made, which one would 
hesitate to define. Hooper, the Protestant bishop of Gloucester, 
spoke of ‘the impious Mass ;’ and what ‘ the Mass’ meant to Bishop 
Jewell * will be evident from these words : 

Our Papists oppose us most spitefully, and none more obstinately than those 
who have abandoned us. This it is to have once tasted of the Mass! He who 
drinks of it is mad. Depart from it all ye who value a sound mind: he who 
drinks of it is mad.°° 

" Acts of the Privy Council, xiii. 186, 187. 

* Thid. p. 234. * Tbid. p. 298. % Tbid. p. 180. 

5' 23 Eliz. cap. 1. *? First Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth. 

58 ‘Supper of the Lord’ (Zbid.). In the Act of Uniformity (1 Eliz. cap. 2) it is 
‘the Lord’s Supper’ only. 5* Bishop of Salisbury, 1559-1571. 


88 From London (Zurich Letters, ser. i. p. 34). He describes the country, at the 
time of his return, as ‘still desecrated with the Mass’ (Zbid. p. 10). 
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When his fellow-reformers successfully insisted on the abolition 
of the ‘altar,’ it was, we learn, on the explicit ground that its reten- 
tion might lead, in some cases, to teaching that should weaken the 
distinction between the ‘ Communion’ and ‘ Mass.’ * 

That ‘our forefathers,’ in the days of Queen Elizabeth, were 
perfectly familiar with the difference between ‘Communion’ and 
‘Mass,’ that they knew these terms to be the shibboleths of the 
two warring ‘religions,’ is placed beyond question by documentary 
evidence. As early as the reign of Edward the Sixth, when the tide 
of reform was at the flood, the churchwardens of Wing (Bucks) pur- 
chased ‘the commynyan boke’; shortly afterwards, with Mary’s 
accession, they had to acquire ‘a massboke.’*” When Lady Walde- 
grave was imprisoned ‘ for the Mass’ in April 1561, the interrogatories 
addressed to her were as follows: 














































Where have you received Communion according to law? Where have you 
heard of Masses being said, besides in your own and Sir Thomas Wharton’s houses, 
since they were made illegal ? * 











In the ‘ Acts of the Privy Council’ the distinction is precisely the 
same : the ‘ Mass,’ as we have seen, is the forbidden thing ; the ‘ Com- 
munion ’*’ or the ‘ Lordes Supper’ ® has taken its place. 

The rising of the Northern Catholics at the close of 1569 had for 
one of its chief features the daily celebration of Mass ; and it was 
publicly boasted by a ‘most pernicious and obstinate papist’ that 
‘the Mass should be as openly said in Yorkshire as the Communion 
was.’*' ‘They not only threw down the Communion tables, tore 
in pieces the Holy Bible,’ writes Hilles to Bullinger, ‘ but again set 
up the blasphemous Mass as a sacrifice for the living and the dead.’ 
When Gabriel Pultney, a Warwickshire recusant, was called on to 
recant, in 1580, he had to declare: ‘I also detest the Mass as 
abominable sacrilege, being a sacrifice, as the Papists term it, for the 
quick and dead.’ So much for Mr. Russell’s assertion that ‘the 
Mass is the service of the Holy Communion, nothing more, and 
nothing less.’ 

And now, from Mr. Russell’s assertions, I pass to the astounding 
statement made by Mr. Gladstone in these pages, and made, one is 
sure, in perfect sincerity and absolute good faith. One cannot, at 
least, be charged with repeating what is common knowledge, when 
we find so ardent a student and so eminently qualified a writer 
making the statement to which I call attention by placing it in italics : 







































































Now the altars, displaced wholly or partially under Edward, had been replaced 
under Mary. And thus they were to continue, but with a discretion meant, with- 
out doubt, to meet the diversified exigencies of the time.* 








56 Strype, i, 237-241. 

57 Arche@ologia, xxxvi. 232. 

88 State Papers: Domestic ; Addenda, 1547-1564, p. 510. 

3° Acts of the Privy Council, xiii. 432. ® Thbid. xii. 125. 
61 State Papers: Domestic; Addenda, 1566-1579, p. 223. 

* Nineteenth Century, xxiv. 767. 
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I know that I am treading on delicate ground, that the mere 
recital of historic facts may evoke furious protest, but I cannot 
consent to ignore an episode in English history which constitutes 
an integral factor in the Reformation settlement. That Elizabeth, 
moving so cautiously as she did, may have been averse to a measure 
so violent as the actual abolition of the altar, is not only possible but 
probable. If so, however, she was overruled, as in the matter of the 
‘first ’ and ‘ second’ Prayer Books, and by the same men. Although 
Mr. Gladstone himself, like other writers on the subject, quotes from 
Strype without question, I have avoided doing so where possible, as 
he wrote from the ‘ Protestant’ standpoint. But apart from the fact 
that his own statements seem to be generally accepted, the docu- 
ments which he quotes im extenso, giving his reference for the text, 
may fairly, and do, command our confidence, especially when they 
are in perfect harmony with all our evidence aliunde. Now, Strype 
has preserved for us a document of such cardinal importance that it 
deserves far more attention than it has generally obtained—I allude 
to that strenuous appeal to the Queen not to sanction the retention 
of the altar, which is assigned by him to the committee of divines by 
whom the Prayer Book had been prepared. From internal evidence 
it must be subsequent to the ‘ publication’ of the Prayer Book, and 
previous to the issue of the Queen’s injunctions in the summer of 
1559. Fifteen considerations are urged,® but the essential point is 
that the arguments are based throughout on the fact that ‘the 
sacrifice of the Mass’ had been discarded. It was illogical, the 
Queen was told, ‘ to take away the sacrifice of the Mass, and to leave 
the altar standing; seeing the one was ordained for the other.’ 
Again, ‘an altar hath relation to a sacrifice ; for they be correlativa, 
so that, of necessity, if we allow an altar, we must grant a sacrifice.’ 
Further, ‘the Mass priests . . . are most glad of the hope of retaining 
the altar, &c., meaning thereby to make the Communion as like a 
Mass as they can, and so to continue the simple in their former 
errors.’ In short, the Reformers’ victory could not be deemed com- 
plete until the thing itself had been expelled from the Church as 
effectually as its name from the Liturgy. 

It is needless to dwell on the significance imparted by this 
document to the wholesale destruction of the altars which followed in 
accordance with its prayer. The directions in the Queen’s injunc- 
tions ‘ for tables in the church’ ™ give but a faint idea of her visitors’ 
actual work. At St. Paul’s they began on the 11th of August, and 
though the Archdeacon of London flatly refused to substitute a 
‘table’ for the ‘altar,’ he was vigorously overruled.® 


Saterdaye the 12 of August the aulter in Paules, with the roode, and Marye 
and John in the rood loft were taken down . . . by the command of Dr. Grindall, 





8 Strype, i. 237-241. ** Cardwell, i. 201. 
% Strype, i. 249 et seqg., from the record of this visitation. 
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Bishop of London elect, and Dr. Mey, the new deane of St. Paules, and other of 
the Commissioners. 








The horrified Bishop of Aquila wrote to Philip : 





They have just taken away the crosses and images and altars from St. Paul's 
and all the other London churches, . . . and the bishop of Durham, a very able 
and learned man, came up from his diocese®™ solely to tell the Queen what he 
thought about these affairs. He showed her documents in the handwriting of 


King Henry against the heresies now received, and especially as regards the 
sacrament, but it was all of no avail.®* 










It was one of the injunctions to the Queen’s visitors 


that they shall utterly take away, utterly extinct and destroy all shrines, cover- 
ings of shrines, all tables, candlesticks, trindals, and rolls of wax, pictures, paintings, 
and all other monuments of feigned miracles, pilgrimages, idolatry, and supersti- 


tion, so that there remain no memory of the same in walls, glass windows, or else- 
where within their churches and houses.” 














One of the results of this sweeping edict was that great holocaust 


in the City, when for three days, at ‘ Bartholomew-tide ’ (August 24) 
there 











were burned in Paule’s Churchyarde, Cheape, and divers other places of London, 
all the roodes and images that stoode in the parishe churches. In some places the 
coapes, vestments, aulter clothes, bookes, banners, sepulchres, and other ornaments 


of the churches were burned ; which (had) cost above £2,000 ren(e)uinge agayne 
in Queen Marie’s tyme.” 

















Machyn similarly describes the ‘two gret bonfires of Rodes and of 
Mares and Johns and odur emages,’ blazing in full sight of the Lord 
Mayor, Ambassadors, and other potentates, and tells us that there 
were also burnt ‘copes, crosses, sensors, altar-clothes, rod-clothes, 
bokes, baners,’ &c. &c.7'_ An entry in the churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. Mary-at-Hill records payment for the ‘ bringing down ymages 
to Romeland (near Billingsgate) to be burnt.’ The splendours of our 
pre-Reformation churches are known to few but archeologists ; 
and the Bishop of Durham was doubtless right when he exultingly 
wrote : ‘The Papists weep to see our churches so bare, saying they 
were like barns.’7” The wonder is, when we bear in mind the drastic 
character of the Queen’s injunction, that Mr. Gladstone should have 
claimed for her, on the ground of the Ornaments Rubric, that ‘she 


made legal provision for continuity as to what met the eye in public 
worship.’ @ 





















































% Wriothesley’s Chronicle, p. 146. He adds that orders were given ‘ to use onelye 
a surplesse in the service time ;’ while Strype states that ‘ vestibus vocat. le coopes’ 
were forbidden. 

*’ He had reached London on the 20th of July. In August he wrote to Cecil that 
he would never consent to the visitation of his diocese ‘if it extend to the pulling 
down altars, defacing churches, and taking away crucifixes’ (State Papers). 

8 Spanish Calendar, p. 89. 

® Cardwell, i. p. 188. © Wriothesley’s Chronicle, p. 146. 

"1 Diary, pp. 207-8. Cf. Hayward’s Annals (Camden Soc.), p. 28: ‘The orderes 
which the Commissioners sett wer both imbraced and executed with greate fervency 
of the common people,’ &c. 
2 Pilkington on Haggai. 



















73 Nineteenth Century, xxiv. 781. 
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Yet, of all the things which, historically speaking, ‘did happen 
at the Reformation,’ nothing surely could have so emphasised or so 
brought home to the people the absolute triumph of the new 
‘religion’ as that destruction and abolition of the altars, which is, 
we have seen, denied by Mr. Gladstone, and which Mr. Russell 
significantly ignores among the ‘events which happened.’™ He 
admits himself that ‘before the Reformation all public worship 
centred in the service of the altar ;’ and, even now, not only in the 
churches of the Roman obedience, but also in those, professedly 
Anglican, where ‘ bowing to the altar’ and similar practices prevail, 
we may learn what the ‘altar’ meant to those who held the doctrines 
of the old ‘religion.’ What, then, must have been the feelings of 
‘our forefathers ’ when the centre of all Christian worship, the scene 
of the most awful of mysteries, was broken down by pick and crowbar, 
and carted away as ‘rubbish’? Such was the tremendous sight that 
met their wondering eyes, as the outward and visible sign of that 
doctrinal revolution by which ‘the sacrifice of Masses’ was thrust out 
of the English Church. 

As Canon Raven has well observed, ‘ few suspect the importance 
of those documents which are lying entombed in the parish chests of 
England.’”* Unfortunately, even in those cases where the parish 
papers of the Reformation period have survived, they have been till 
recently much neglected. A few zealous antiquaries have printed 
them here and there, but in quarters so widely scattered that their 
study is fraught with difficulty. No more complete or typical 
accounts for the Reformation period could be found than those of the 
well-known London church of St. Mary Woolnoth, described by a 
late Bishop of London as ‘the most prominent church in the City, 
and second in importance only to the cathedral of St. Paul’s.’ Here 
we have entry after entry recording the re-building and consecration 
of the altars under Mary, and the purchase of Mass-books, crucifixes, 
rood, images, and all the accessories of Catholic ritual. Suddenly 
Elizabeth succeeds : ‘ bookes of the English service’ are bought ; and 
then come entries so significant that they must be quoted verbatim : 

Item: paide to Eton the carpenter and 4 men to help him to take downe 
the roode—Item: paid to 4 men for taking down the altares and the alter 
stones.—Item: paide for 2 labourers for 2 dayes dyggynge downe the altares 
and conveying out the rubbishe.—Jtem: paide to a bricklayer for 2 dayes work 


and his labourer, for lettynge the alter stones into the ground and mendynge the 
hoale in the church wall where the altare stoode.’® 


Immediately after this, we read of ‘copes, vestments, and orna- 
ments,’ sold ‘by the consent of the paryshouers,’ in 1559, to the 


™ Nineteenth Century, July 1896, p. 35. 

75 Introduction to Mr. Holland’s Cratfield Parish Papers (1895)—a useful and 
instructive work. 

76 See the valuable work on the registers of this parish by the Rector (1886), 
p. xxii. 
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amount of no less than 100/., at a time when the curate’s ‘ wages’ for 
the whole year were only 131. 6s. 8d. Next, we have three echalices 
sold, and ‘a comunion cuppe’ bought out of the proceeds.” [| 
have described these extracts as typical, because they illustrate the 
real character of the changes under the new régime. The fate of the 
consecrated altar-stone itself differed : sometimes it was let into the 
ground to be trodden under foot of men ; sometimes, as at St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, it was sold for what it would fetch.” 

London, of course, was a Protestant centre; but the same work 
was going on all over the country. Even in Catholic Devon, where, 
ten years before, men had risen in rebellion for the Mass and the old 
religion, the churchwardens were making a clean sweep of altars and 
images alike. At Barnstaple, for instance, they record payments 
for dressing of the places where the Images were; for defacyng of Images and 
Whityng the places where the Aulters were; . . . for the Communion Table and 
selyng about the same; for pullyng downe of the aulteres and cariage away the 
roble theroff; . . . for makyng of a carpett for the communion Table, with bokram 


to lyne the same; . . . for wyne for the communion; for wode to burne the 
Images ; for settyng up a dext in the cburch from the Bebill.”® 


We have seen how ‘ Massing stuffe’ was ‘defaced’ like these Barn- 
staple images ; and such a measure was probably common, for we 
read of ‘ altering and defacing of the Aulter-stone’ at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster,“ while the ‘ copes, vestmentes, tunicles, and such other 
Popish stuffe,’ discovered in Lichfield Cathedral (1579), were ordered 
by the Council to be defaced before being sold.*! 

At Salisbury, there is a payment to ‘five workmen for layeing 
downe the auter stones and carryeng away the Robell.’® At St. 
Martin’s, Leicester, in the same twelvemonth, there was ‘ paid to 
drink to 4 men at tayken down the alter stones.’ In Berks, also 
in the same twelvemonth, labourers were paid ‘ for takeing downe of 
the aulters’ at St. Mary’s, Reading,** while at St. Lawrence, in the 
same town, we have charges ‘ for taking down the awlters and laying 
the stones’ and ‘for carryeng out the rubbysh,’ a ‘ comunyon table’ 
being purchased in their place “ At St. Helen’s, Abingdon, we 
read of ‘ taking down the altere,’ and ‘ making the communyon table.’” 
In Bucks, we learn from Dr. Lee (an extreme High Churchman) that, 

** The ‘Challis and Picks’ were similarly sold at St. Mary Woolchurchaw (and 
elsewhere), and a ‘ Communyon Cuppe’ purchased. 


** «Res. of Mr. Lutte for the stone of the Hight Aultere, 22 sh.’ 1 Eliz. (Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, p. 146). 

** Accounts of 1 & 2 Eliz. (Ninth Report on Historical MSS., App. I. p. 205). 

“© It was first defaced and then laid in the ground. 
Acts of the Privy Council, xi. 208. 

% Accounts of St. Thomas, Easter 1559—Easter 1560 (Wiltshire Record Society, 
p. 280). 

“S Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Mary’s, p. 37. 

** Accounts, Michaelmas 1558—Michaelmas 1559 (Kerry’s Municipal Church ¢f 
St. Lawrence, Reading, pp. 25, 27). 
*s Accounts of 1 and 2 Eliz. 


) 
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as a ‘direct consequence’ of the Queen’s Commissioners’ visit, ‘all 
the altars which had been set up again under Queen Mary, were 
finally taken down and removed,’ “ the ‘trestles and loose “‘ com- 
munion-board ”’ of the day being set up in their stead.’ - At Wing, 
in the same county, where the Catholic influence was strong, the 
parish narrowly escaped trouble from its diocesan, the Bishop of 
Lincoln (‘ Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis’) for its slack- 
ness in taking down the altars. Down they had to come, and the 
rood loft with them.** In East Anglia, we read at» Brockdish, 
Norfolk, of ‘ sinking the altar’ and ‘ carrying out the altar,’ the ‘Ten 
Commandments’ being purchased (doubtless for the sake of the 
second); while at Cratfield, Suffolk, there is an early charge (1558-9) 
for ‘pullinge down the aulter.’® But perhaps‘the most eloquent 
of all these entries is that which is found at Eltham, Kent (one of 
the Queen’s seats): ‘for a bibell—for putting downe the allter.’ *° 
It is the English Reformation in a nutshell. 


One is told that what I have termed ‘the Elizabethan religion’ 
represents a compromise. Granting that the phrase is true, it tells 
us nothing. If a man claims a sovereign, and nineteen shillings are 
given him, that may be described as a compromise. It is also a 


compromise if you give him sixpence; but there is not much in 
common between the two transactions. Even as Freeman and his 
followers, in the natural reaction from Thierry, have unduly minimised 
the results of the Norman Conquest, so, for two generations, the most 
strenuous efforts have been made to minimise and explain away the 
fruits of the English Reformation. In the latter, as in the former 
instance, the tide is bound to ebb. All that edifice of webs that 
sophists so cunningly have spun is doomed to be shattered and rent 
asunder, even as Mr. Russell’s amazing assertions vanish, in the light 
of facts, like mists before the rising sun. 

Keeping, as I have done throughout, to two simple issues, we 
learn from documents and records : 

(1) That the ‘Mass’ and its correlative, the ‘altar,’ were delibe- 
rately abolished and suppressed ; and that Catholics, from prelates to 
laymen, were in no doubt whatever on the point. 


86 See the whole passage (well worth study) in Lee’s History of the Prebendal 
Church . . . of Thame, together with the relative entries from the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts (p. 75). 

® Thid. p. 90, note. By the Queen’s injunctions the table was to be moved out 
from its place for the administration of the Sacrament. 

§ See the valuable papers on the Wing Churchwardens’ Accounts in Archeologia, 
xxxvi, 2, 232. 

8 Holland’s Cratfield Parish Papers. 

%” Accounts of 1559-1560 (Arche@ologia, xxxiv. 56). Conversely, when the 
Northern Catholics rise in rebellion (1569), ‘altars are erected in their camp, the 
Holy Bibles are committed to the flames (comburuntur), and Masses are said’ 
(Bishop Jewel to Bullinger, Zurich Letters, 1. 228). 
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(2) That ‘Communion’ was substituted for ‘ Mass,’ and ‘table’ 
for ‘ altar’ (in practice, as in the Liturgy), the latter change being 
made avowedly on the ground that ‘the sacrifice of the Mass’ had 
ceased. 

(3) That the ordinal (as is now familiar) was again altered by 
deliberately excising the words conferring the power to ‘offer sacri- 
fice.’ *" 

(4) That the Articles were made to harmonise precisely with these 
changes, not only repudiating the doctrines asserted so late as 1559 
by the pre-Reformation Church of England” (as, indeed, by the 
whole Catholic Church *), but even adding (as the priest Raichoffsky 
cruelly observed to Mr. Palmer, from the standpoint of the Eastern 
Church) ‘ abusive language.’ 

There is one explanation, and one only, of these historical pheno- 
mena. The casuists and special pleaders may be left to twist and 
shuffle: the historian, who is called upon to deal with facts, to ‘ see 
them sanely, and see them whole,’ is forced to the conclusion that 
these changes involve the rejection of that ‘sacrifice of the Mass’ 
which successive ‘Governors’ of the Church of England have had, 
on ascending the throne, to declare ‘superstitious and idolatrous,’ * 
and which, rightly or wrongly (of that it is not for him to speak), the 
Reformers deemed neither scriptural nor primitive, but a ‘ dangerous’ 
deceit and a ‘ blasphemous’ denial of the ‘ one oblation once offered.’ 

Whatever kings or queens purposed, courtiers coveted, or states- 
men schemed, it was this for which men and women, in England, laid 
down their lives. And, at least till our own days, they had not died 
in vain. 

That an article written, not from a polemical, but from an historical 
standpoint, will be acceptable neither to ‘ Catholic’ nor ‘ Protestant’ 
is probable enough. There are three ways in which its facts may 
be met: these are ridicule, silence, and evasion. Purely from a 
psychological standpoint, it will not be wholly without interest to 
observe which of them is adopted. 








































































































J. Horace Rounp. 








*! This is, of course, wholly independent of the question whether such words are 
essential to valid ordination. 
%2 See p. 194 above. Playfully described by Mr. George Russell as ‘some loose 


notions, of no theological authority, which had become current in England just before 
their time.’ 














* T use the term ‘ Catholic’ throughout, like Bishop Creighton (Age of Elizabeth, 
pp. 2, 6, 125, 127,) and other historians, to denote what, before the Reformation, was 
‘the Catholic Church,’ without prejudice to its contested theological meaning. 

* Notes of a Visit to the Russian Church, by the Rev. W. Palmer. Compare 
their language with that quoted on pp. 197-8 above. 

* 1 Will. and Mary, Sess. 2, cap. 2, referring to 30 Car. I[., cap. 1, in which ‘ the 
sacrifice of the Masse’ as ‘now used in the Church of Rome’ has to be abjured as 
distinctive of ‘ Popery.’ 




































ZHE LONDON UNIVERSITY PROBLEM 


I 


In a memorable article in this Review published in October 1895 
Lord Playfair set forth with great clearness the principal facts in 
relation to the long delayed reorganisation of university teaching 
in London. He showed that after the failure of Lord Selborne’s 
Commission in 1888 to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, and after 
the withdrawal by the Government of an alternative scheme which 
contemplated the establishment of a second academic body in 
London under the name of the Gresham University, another Royal 
Commission in 1894, under the presidency of Lord Cowper, had 
reported in favour of a third and more practicable scheme. At the 
end of twelve years of discussion and negotiation, this report appeared 
at least to furnish the basis of a working settlement, and its main 
recommendations have been received with approval by the principal 
scientific bodies in London as well as by the Senate and Convocation 
of the University itself. 

The year which has just ended has witnessed some advance towards 
the solution of the question. In July last the Government introduced 
into the House of Lords a Bill which was designed to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission, and, following the 
precedents established in the case of the older universities, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a Statutory Commission to frame the 
necessary ordinances and regulations. The proposed measure, after 
a full debate, passed the second and third readings in the Upper 
House, but owing to the pressure of other business at a late period of 
the session, and to the fact that some opposition was threatened in 
the House of Commons, the Government declined to proceed with 
the Bill, and the consideration of the whole subject has thus been 
postponed until the present session of Parliament. 

In these circumstances it may be well to recount one or two facts 
in the early history of the university which have an important bearing 
on the problem now awaiting final discussion. Although those who 
founded University College in Gower Street in the year 1825 sought 
to obtain a charter recognising it as a university with power to confer 
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degrees, some years elapsed before its constitution was settled. In 
1836 William the Fourth granted a charter incorporating it under 
the name of University College, and at the same time a new and 
independent body, to be styled the University of London, was 
created, with power to receive students from University College, from 
King’s College, and other teaching institutions, and to confer degrees 
and honours on successful students. This charter was renewed atthe 
commencement of the Queen’s reign, and during the next twenty 
years no candidates were eligible for degrees in the university who 
did not produce a certificate of attendance during two years at one of 
the affiliated colleges. ‘ Experience, however,’ as we gather from the 
memorandum prefixed to the Calendar of the university, ‘ proved that 
the requisite certificate was granted by various institutions on very 
different conditions, and that in some cases it was of little worth as 
attesting regular academic discipline or instruction. The senate had 
no visitorial power over the affiliated colleges, or any influence in 
determining the conditions to be fulfilled by the candidates. Its 
duty was practically limited to examination.’ Accordingly, the 
charter of 1858 contained provisions practically abolishing the 
exclusive connection of the university with the affiliated colleges, and 
empowering the senate to dispense with the certificate of studentship 
in the faculties of Arts and Laws, although attendance at a recognised 
medical school was still required as a condition of graduation in the 
faculty of Medicine. The story of the large increase of members and 
of the extension of the university’s influence since the degrees became 
thus open is well known and need not be traced here. 

The restriction of the functions of the university to the framing 
of programmes of study and to the examination of students has 
materially altered its character, and caused it to develop in a direction 
not contemplated by its original founders. It has become rather-an 
imperial than a local or metropolitan institution. Its examinations have 
been characterised by thoroughness and by fairness, and have secured 
the confidence of teachers and students in all parts of the country. 
Yet the complete detachment of the senatorial or examining body 
from schools and colleges, while it has secured impartiality, has not 
been wholly free from disadvantages. Occasional efforts have been 
made in the senate itself to establish closer relations with the principal 
teaching bodies, but any organised connection between these bodies 
and the university authorities has been ruled to be practically im- 
possible under the terms of the present charter. 

Meanwhile, a strong feeling has been growing up among men of 
learning and science that the largest city in the world ought to 
possess an organised university of its own, which should co-ordinate 
the scattered agencies in the metropolis, furnish help and guidance in 
other ways than by mere examination, give to the principal teaching 
bodies an effective share of control, and make London a great seat of 
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Jearnifig’ worthy of its position and resources. The Royal Commission 
of 1894 has recognised this great national need, and has provisionally 
sketched out a plan by which all these objects might be attained 
in the reconstituted university without interfering with any of 
the duties which it is discharging at present. Of this provisional 
scheme it will suffice to say here (1) that at present it holds the field, 
there being no practicable alternative for the settlement of this long 
debated question ; (2) that statutes and ordinances need to be framed 
‘in the first instance by competent authority to settle the details of a 
new constitution ; and (3) that the Government in its Bill of last 
year expressly provided for the hearing by a Statutory Commission of 
all suggestions and objections from the senate or convocation, or any 
other body or persons whose interests are affected. It was added, ‘ In 
framing such statutes and regulations, the commissioners shall see 
that provision is made for securing adequately the interests of 
collegiate and non-collegiate students respectively.’ 

That there should be difficulties and debate in connection with 
some of the administrative details involved in the proposed recon- 
struction might reasonably be expected. But at present only two of 
these appear to be in any sense serious, and it is to a consideration 
of these that attention will be briefly drawn in this paper. 


Il 


The first relates to the terms under which colleges with a dis- 
tinctively religious or denominational character shall become integral 
parts of the university. The Royal Commission expressly prescribed 
a condition, the meaning of which is plain notwithstanding the 
clumsiness of the expression, ‘ forbidding the grant of money for any 
purpose in respect of which any privilege is granted or disability 
imposed on account of religious belief,’ and the Bill of last session 
imposes upon the Statutory Commissioners the duty of making 
regulations for the University of London in general accordance with 
the report. It is obvious that this provision is in harmony with all 
recent legislation in reference to religious tests and disqualifications. 
But objection has been taken to it by the authorities of King’s 
College in London on the ground that to enforce it in their case would 
be virtually to exclude that college from a share in the ordinary 
funds of the university. 

The history of King’s College is in this connection especially 
interesting. It was founded a short time after the first project for a 
new London university had been put forth. It owes its origin to 
& generous desire on the part of leading churchmen to take a 
substantial share in supplying higher education to the metropolis ; 
but also in no less degree to the fact that University College 
was avowedly unsectarian and secular, and to a wish to counteract 
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its influence by providing side by side with it in London another 
college which should be distinctly connected with the Church of 
England, and should provide for its students the religious teaching 
and discipline its rival did not profess to furnish. Accordingly the 
King’s College charter of 1829 contains this provision, which is recited 
in the Act of Parliament of 1882 now governing the institution : 

No person who does not declare himself to be a member of the Church of Eng- 
land shall be competent to act as a governor by virtue of his office or to be a life 


governor or a member of the council or to fill any office in the college except the 
professorships of oriental literature and modern languages. 


During many years large sums have been contributed to the 
funds of the college in consequence of this provision, and the 
institution has been generally regarded by its friends as a bulwark to 
the Church of England, a centre of religious influence, and a standing 
protest against the ‘ godlessness’ of University College. It may be 
doubted whether the expectations of its founders have in this respect 
been fully realised. King’s College has proved to be a most valuable 
factor in the higher education of London. Its medical school has 
achieved distinguished success. It has enlisted in its service many 
eminent professors. It has done much to encourage branches of 
physical and practical science which at the time of its foundation were 
not included in any scheme of liberal education. Its evening classes 
have greatly helped to stimulate intellectual life among learners who 
had not leisure to avail themselves of regular day classes. Its chief 
present difficulty is the fewness of its students ; and, for the moment, 
its financial condition is a source of some anxiety to its friends. But 
as a safeguard for religious orthodoxy and an instrument for strength- 
ening the influence of the Established Church its career has been 
somewhat disappointing. No theological teaching or chapel attend- 
ance is enforced on all the regular students, Its theological depart- 
ment has hardly fulfilled its early promise as a seminary for the training 
of the clergy. And it is an unfortunate episode in the history of 
the college that Frederick Denison Maurice—the one of its professors 
in that department who has exerted the largest influence on the 
thought of the nation and on the religious life of the Church—was 
required by the council to resign his office on the ground that his 
views of the eternity of future punishment appeared to that body to 
be dangerous and unorthodox. 

No great perspicacity is required to estimate the practicak effect 
of the restrictive clause in the King’s College charter which has just 
‘been quoted. Such a clause is obviously unfavourable to the interests 
of learning. It obliges the council to select, say, of two candidates 
for the professorship of chemistry, not the better chemist, but 
that one who professes allegiance to the Church of England. It 
thus offers to candidates for office a premium on insincere profession 
of religious belief. And it fails altogether to secure the professed 
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object of its framers, for it does not give a religious tone or character 
to the teaching, nor furnish to parents any additional guarantee for 
the churchmanship of their sons. Finally the existence of such a 
requirement, however suited to a private society or to a sect, is 
wholly inconsistent with the deliberate judgment of Parliament 
and the nation, as expressed in public measures affecting the older 
national universities. 

Yet the council of King’s College, having an intelligible and 
not unreasonable regard to their traditions and to the conditions 
under which large contributions have been entrusted to them by 
faithful members of the Established Church, are unwilling to part 
with the one clause in their charter which furnishes a nominal if not 
a real seeurity for the distinctively religious character of the founda- 
tion. Accordingly they have, through their spokesman in the House 
of Lords, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, objected to the terms 
of the Government Bill on the ground that those terms will debar 
the future senate from assigning any portion of the university 
revenue to the college or to its professorships while the present system 
of tests exists. At the final stage of the Bill Bishop Temple moved 
the insertion of the words: ‘Provided that no statutes and regula- 
tions made under the Bill shall inflict any disability on any college 
or institution on account of its religious character.’ He urged that 
if the Bill of the Government were drawn in accordance with the 
recommendations of the commissioners it would inflict a serious 
disability on King’s College. But to this the Duke of Devonshire, 
in declining to accept the amendment, replied that it went far beyond 
the necessities of the case, that it was couched in terms which were 
in direct opposition to the spirit of the University Test Act, and that 
if the proposed words were inserted in this shape they would raise 
so much controversy in another place as would put an end to the 
possibility of the Bill being passed in that session. At the same 
time the Lord President of the Council expressed his willingness to 
insert in the Bill a provision, originally suggested by Bishop Barry, 
the former Principal of King’s College, to the effect ‘that no statute 
or regulation shall preclude the university from accepting, if it sees 
fit, the administration of funds for every university purpose, what- 
ever be the conditions attached to such administration.’ 

This concession would enable public bodies and private donors 
to confide funds to the university on the distinct understanding that 
a Church of England, Baptist, or Roman Catholic college might 
share in the application of these funds, notwithstanding its denomi- 
national character. But it did not give to the senate power to 
subsidise a denominational college or professorship out of public 
funds contributed by the nation at large. Thereupon the Bishop, 
on behalf of the authorities of King’s College, refused to accept 
the eipnvixev, and, while withdrawing his amendment, expressed his 
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intention to ‘ endeavour to secure justice in the Lower House” Ina 
memorandum the council of King’s College have since put forth 
they ask that the senate ‘ shall be left free to assign university funds 
to any chair in a school of .the university—that is to say, to any 
chair which might be recognised as doing university work.’ And in 
the coming session it will be the duty of Parliament to consider 
whether compromise is possible on such terms. 

We are here confronted in another form with the same problem 
which is at this moment giving so much trouble to statesmen in the 
sphere of elementary education: ‘What are the conditions under 
which the State can wisely and equitably co-operate with religious 
bodies in the matter of public education, whether in schools or 
in universities?’ Obviously, it is of high national concern that 
religious bodies should be strong and influential. They are most 
important factors in the higher life of the nation, and have among 
the main objects of their existence the purification of morals and 
the warfare against sin and ignorance. Prima facie, therefore, they 
ought to be the most powerful allies of the State in every effort she 
makes to instruct and elevate the people. But the motives of the 
State in maintaining schools and colleges are, though partly, not 
wholly identical with those which animate the various’ religious 
sects. For the prominent aims of each church are to attach learners 
to itself, to inculcate those doctrines and practices which separate it 
from other religious communities, and, if possible, to make converts, 
and pro tanto to weaken other churches. With these aims it is 
impossible for a free democratic State like ours to identify herself. 
Hence the conditions on which alone the State and the churches can 
hope to co-operate in England in the work of education must be the 
results of compromise and mutual concession. For all the secular 
instruction and the general intellectual culture which it is in the 
power of the churches to give the State may well be grateful, and 
may furnish facilities and material help. But she cannot properly 
express preference for one religious communion rather than another, 
and she cannot aid any of them in their efforts either to multiply 
converts or to gain special advantage for their own creeds. Nor 
could Parliament, unless it is prepared to embark on a large scheme 
of concurrent endowment, grant a charter to a Roman Catholic or a 
Wesleyan university, empowering it to confer degrees of its own. 
The State, in fact, cannot make herself denominational. But the de- 
nominations can make themselves national. And if they are willing 
to do this, in a spirit of conciliation, with a full recognition of the 
limits within which the State can act in this matter, and of the con- 
ditions which she is bound to impose, they may retain some very 
substantial influence and continue to take an honourable and worthy 
part in the higher as well as in the primary education of the country. 
On the other hand, an uncompromising demand on the part of the 
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churches will lead inevitably, as it has led in other countries, to the 
abandonment of all attempt on the part of the Legislature to make 
terms with the religious bodies, and will end in the establishment of 
a purely secular system. French statesmen like Guizot have in past 
times sought to establish a system of public instruction on the basis 
of co-operation with the church, but such co-operation has been 
found in subsequent years to be impracticable, and in France 
religion and the ministers of religion are now, as in Italy and the 
United States, completely outside the system of national education, 
and destitute of all influence on it. Such a result would be with us 
anational disaster. If it is brought about, the future historian will be 
obliged to attribute it, not to the aggressiveness of Nonconformists 
and secularists, but to the lamentable lack of statesmanship on the 
part of those who speak in the name of the English and the Roman 
churches. 

There is, however, no necessary inconsistency between denomina- 
tional colleges and an unsectarian and national university. In Upper 
Canada, for example, there is a splendid university building at 
Toronto, and a body of professors subsidised by public funds. Its 
teaching and the degrees it confers are wholly undenominational. 
But near it are placed Knox College, which is under the control of 
the Presbyterians, Wycliffe College, a Church of England institution, 
and St. Michael’s, a Roman Catholic college. All these colleges are 
federated with the university, all are officially represented on its 
governing body, and students from all three attend the lectures on 
classical, scientific, and secular subjects in the university. Each 
of them supplements this general instruction by the religious teach- 
ing and discipline appropriate to its own communion. Yet no 
part of the funds with which the university is endowed goes to the 
maintenance of these affiliated colleges, or to the payment of salaries 
to professors of a distinctly denominational character. In like 
manner there is no good reason why the reconstituted University of 
London should not admit, and recognise as integral parts of itself, 
strictly denominational colleges, whether Protestant or Catholic, giv- 
ingto each of them a share in the general academic government, admit- 
ting their students to degrees and honours, and yet retaining its own 
strictly unsectarian character as a national institution. The funds 
at the disposal of the university might be not improperly appropriated 
from time to time to specific purposes in respect of university work, 
or even to the augmentation of the salary of any distinguished teacher 
who was pursuing special investigations. But it should be wholly 
beyond the power of the senate to makea grant for the general 
purposes of a sectarian college, or to endow a professorial chair the 
occupant of which was appointed by a private body and not by the 
university itself, and held office, moreover, subject to a religious 
test. Conditions founded on this essential distinction could readily 
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be formulated by a statutory commission, and when settled would 
result in an honourable and working compromise securing, on the one 
hand, the national and impartial character of the university as the 
degree-conferring body, and, on the other, the religious character 
and continued public influence of the denominational colleges. 


Ill 


A second ground of objection to the measure of reconstruction has 
been urged in the supposed interests of the non-collegiate graduates. 
These are scattered all over the country and in the colonies, and 
among some of them a fear has arisen that, if the university becomes 
too closely identified with London institutions, the country graduates 
will be placed at a disadvantage and the value of their degrees will 
be lowered. They urge that, while the present constitution of the 
senate and the examining body secures absolute impartiality and 
commands the confidence of provincial colleges and students, that 
confidence will not be equally felt in a central body composed largely 
of London teachers, who are identified with rival interests. 

Probably one third of the candidates who have succeeded in the 
faculties of Arts and Science have not been students in any recog- 
nised college of university rank. They have obtained their know- 
ledge at public and in higher schools, or in small institutions, and 
in some cases by diligent private reading aided by tutors. I 
have had special opportunities of knowing how country grammar 
schools, local colleges at a distance from university centres, and 
secondary and higher schools, both for boys and girls, have been helped 
and raised by the syllabuses and the examinations of the university, 
and to how many secluded students, especially to schoolmasters, 
these examinations have served as a most effective stimulus to mental 
improvement. The service which has in this way been done to learning 
and to the intellectual interests of England it would be difficult to 
estimate. 

If it were now seriously proposed to abandon this external work and 
influence, and to restrict the usefulness of the institution to those who 
made regular attendance at a teaching university, there can be no doubt 
that the opposition of the country graduate would be justified, and that 
higher education in England would suffer material loss. But the 
commissioners did not propose any measures which would have this 
effect. On the contrary, they expressly recommended that ‘the ex- 
aminations for external and for internal students respectively shall 
represent the same standard of knowledge, and be identical, so far as 
identity is consistent with the educational interests of both classes of 
students.’! It is difficult to understand what motive an academic body 
thus instructed would have to lower the character of the degrees, or 
» Report, p. liii. 
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be less impartial than the present senate in estimating the merits of 
different classes of students. And it is observable that apprehension 
of this kind does not appear to be shared by the professors or other 
authorities of the provincial colleges from which students come up for 
degrees, but mainly from those who profess to speak in the name of 
the non-collegiate graduates. 

There is a section (21) in the present charter of the university 
which gives to the convocation or general body of the graduates ‘the 
power of accepting a new or supplementary charter or consenting to 
the surrender of an old one.’ Those who oppose the contemplated 
reform naturally desire to retain this provision, and to make use of 
it in preventing any change. Yet the power thus reserved to 
convocation is anomalous, and might prove very mischievous. It 
has no parallel in the statutes of any university known to me. It is 
absolutely indefensible in principle, since it enables a majority of 
the holders of degrees to obstruct any reform, however desirable such 
reform may seem to Parliament and to the best representatives of 
learning and science. Among all the conclusions arrived at by the 
Royal Commission, after a full consideration of the abundant and 
varied evidence before them, none are expressed with more confidence 
and emphasis than the belief that the continued existence of such a 
power might prove a permanent barrier to improvement, and that. 
the charter ought, as in the older universities, to be superseded by 
statutes having legislative authority, and capable of being modified 
when necessary by the will of Parliament. 

There is the less necessity for the retention of this exceptional 
privilege in the case of the existing London University because there 
is among its members little or no cohesion, camaraderie, or corporate 
life. They have not been fellow-students; there is no teaching 
institution, as in the case of Oxford or Edinburgh, with which they 
have all been connected and which attracts their loyalty and affec- 
tion. The only tie that binds them together is the accident that at 
some period of their lives they have been examined at Burlington 
Gardens. They have thus no common academic traditions, and no 
necessary interest in the further advancement of learning, either in 
the metropolis or in the provinces. Among those who actually 
attend the meetings and discuss university policy are many who 
display an enlightened interest in educational progress. But to the 
miscellaneous body of scattered graduates the cynic might apply the 
well-known definition of another Convocation : ‘a noun of multitude 
signifying many, but not signifying much.’ The argument that the 
right of such a body to hinder a greatly needed public reform ought 
to be perpetuated and respected is clearly untenable. 

It is much to be regretted that the eminent representative of the 
university in Parliament should have encouraged his constituents to 
cling to this view of their rights. No one can doubt that Sir John 
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Lubbock is keenly interested in educational improvement, and would 
like to see a university in London which should control teaching 
as well as examination. A chivalrous desire to defend the interests 
of those of his constituents who supposed themselves unprotected 
has probably led him to espouse their cause. He has even gone 
farther, and in his address at the last general election has proposed 
that the power of veto shall not only be retained by convocation in 
the form now prescribed by charter—that is to say, by voting at a 
meeting and after discussion—but that the present opportunity shall 
be taken to extend that power, and to permit graduates who do not 
meet in convocation to exercise it by means of voting papers. To 
do this would be to appeal to a yet more heterogeneous and irre- 
sponsible body than that which at present possesses rights under 
the charter, and would make all reform wellnigh impossible. For it 
is to be observed that at the actual meétings of convocation resolu- 
tions in favour of the Royal Commission’s proposals have been passed 
by large and increasing majorities. It is the absent member, living 
remote from the metropolis, and presumably with little care or know- 
ledge about its educational needs, whose opposition has been invoked. 
What degree of importance ought to be attached to the opinion of 
such a body, and how easily it may be influenced by the ingenious 
appeals which were made to its own sense of vested interests, may 
be judged from one simple fact. On the last occasion when it became 
the duty of this large constituency to vote for a senator to represent 
the medical faculty, there were two candidates—the eminent surgeon 
till lately known as Sir Joseph Lister, one of the most distinguished 
graduates the university ever produced, and Mr. Rivington, a Master 
in Surgery, the former of whom received 846 votes and the latter 
963, the only plea on which this extraordinary choice was made being 
that Mr. Rivington was understood to be an opponent and Sir Joseph 
to be a friend of the proposals of the commissioners. It would be 
difficult to find a stronger verification of the opinion in the Report 
that the general body of the graduates is not qualified to take a large 
and statesmanlike view of a great public question such as is now 
awaiting an answer, and that whatever is done by way of reform should 
be done under the authority of Parliament. Any proposal to accom- 
plish reform by an amended charter would be futile. A charter 
could not create a body competent to deal with the large measure 
of reconstruction now needed. And if the present power of veto 
were perpetuated, the best conceivable plan of reconstruction might 
be wrecked altogether. 


Thus there are only two obstacles to the early settlement by 
Parliament of this important national question—the controversy about 
the relation of religious bodies to the university and the objections of 
those graduates who deem their present privileges in danger. But 
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neither of these obstacles ought to seem serious to a Government 
with a large majority, a resolute will, and a clear purpose. The 
problem before the Statutory Commission is undoubtedly intricate 
and difficult, but it is not insoluble. The Royal Commission has 
provided the needful facts and suggestions, and in the hands of the 
experts whom the Government proposes to enlist under the skilful 
and experienced guidance of Lord Davey such statutes and regula- 
tions as will be satisfactory both to the parties most nearly interested 
and to the whole nation will probably be framed. A more interesting 
task, or one involving graver and more permanent consequences, has 
seldom been entrusted to an advisory body. They will seek to bring 
into harmonious and mutually helpful relations the various scattered 
agencies concerned in the higher and professional education of London. 
They will try to retain the spirit of all that is best in the academic 
traditions of the older universities, and will at the same time feel free 
to take a large and generous view of the new intellectual requirements 
and the changed conditions of our time. They will recognise that 
while it is the first business of a university to foster litera humaniores 
—the studies which help to make the accomplished and capable man— 
a second duty is to ennoble and liberalise the professions. Hence 
they will not leave outside their purview the institutions which are 
training for a life’s work the lawyer, the physician, the engineer, the 
schoolmaster, and the electrician. They will find means of recognising 
and assisting so much of the work done under the name of ‘ University 
Extension’ or Evening Classes as shall be proved to possess a really 
disciplinal and academic character. They will have regard to the 
organisation of ‘ Post-graduate’ studies, and to the encouragement of 
research and advanced learning by means other than examinations. 
They will, it may be hoped, find it possible to perform this duty 
without impairing in the least degree the present usefulness of the 
university in directing, testing, and rewarding non-collegiate study. 
Above all, they will provide room for future expansion, and will re- 
member that every institution in the world which has real vitality in 
it must be ready to avail itself from time to time of new opportunities 
of acquiring strength and rendering itself useful to the community. 
Thus the moment is opportune, and the way seems to be open at 
last for the settlement of this long debated question on an equitable 
and permanent basis. It is manifest that the present Government 
and Parliament would derive much honour and do a signal public 
service if the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s memorable reign were 
distinguished by the establishment of a great university, on a scale 
worthy of its imperial position and commensurate with the intellectual 


needs of the metropolis. 
J. G. Fires. 
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THE TRUE NATURE OF ‘FALSETTO’ 


Ir is the object of the following pages to show that behind the familiar 
term ‘falsetto’ a great truth lies concealed—a truth which is of much 
importance, not only to the musician and the scientist, but also to 
the general public. As commonly employed, the word may be said 
to denote that kind of voice with which a man can imitate the voice 
ofa woman. The highest authorities on the subject of voice produc- 
tion hold two opinions concerning this voice. Some look upon it as 
an unnatural or artificial voice, and say that it ought not to be used 
under any circumstances whatever. Others maintain that it is one 
of two or more vocal registers, and is perfectly natural, but intended 
by nature to be employed only for a few notes at the top of the male 
voice. The latter of these opinions is undoubtedly the more reason- 
able and the more defensible, but neither of them is consistent with 
facts. The experiments which I have made with the so-called falsetto 
during the last five or six years render each of them untenable. It 
seems strange that in this pre-eminently scientific age no such ex- 
periments should ever have been made by others. Yet this would 
appear to be the case; or, at any rate, if similar experiments have 
been carried out before, they have, so far as I know, never been made 
public. 

Many years before these experiments commenced I had formed a 
very definite and decided opinion as to the character and capabilities 
of the so-called falsetto. This was owing to certain experiences with 
my own voice. The conclusions, however, which at that time forced 
themselves upon me were of so startling a nature, and so utterly at 
variance with all that I had ever read or heard on the subject, that I 
felt the impossibility of getting them accepted, and therefore the 
uselessness of making them known, until, by experiments with other 
voices, I had furnished myself with further evidence of their correct- 
ness. Opportunities of thus verifying my conclusions did not present 
themselves for a good many years, and it was not until the year 1890 
that I was enabled to begin the series of experiments to which I now 
wish to direct attention. The result of these experiments was such 
as to fully confirm me in the views which I had long entertained, by 
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the establishment of the remarkable fact that by bringing down the 
so-called falsetto to within a few notes of the bottom of the vocal 
compass, and by exercising it frequently and persistently, it is possible 
at this low pitch to gradually strengthen and develop it until it 
acquires all the robustness of the ordinary ‘ chest voice.’ When this 
process of development is completed, the voice may be said to be 
entirely transformed. The old ‘ chest voice’ is discarded, and in place of 
the two registers of which the voice formerly consisted there is now 
only one register, which extends from one extremity of the voice to 
the other. This new voice, while as regards strength and volume 
of tone it bears a great resemblance to the discarded ‘chest voice,’ 
for which it may easily be mistaken, differs from it in three im- 
portant particulars: firstly in the peculiar beauty and sweetness of 
its quality, secondly in its exceptionally extended compass, and 
thirdly in the perfect ease with which it can be carried to its upper 
limit. 

One of the voices with which I was most successful was that of a 
young man of about six-and-twenty years of age, who when he came 
to me had already had some little training. His voice, which was 
tenor, consisted of the two registers commonly known as ‘ chest voice’ 
and falsetto. The ‘break’ between these two registers was quite 
conspicuous, and the difficulty in producing the upper notes of the 
‘chest’ register was unmistakable. He had been taught to exercise 
the ‘ chest voice’ and let the so-called falsetto alone. I advised him 
to do exactly the reverse. On getting him to bring the upper 
register down as far as G in the fourth space of the bass stave, nearly 
an octave lower than it is supposed to be of any practical use, I found 
it, as was to be expected, exceedingly weak and ‘breathy.’ Below 
that point it was little better than a whisper. On this weak and 
‘breathy’ voice he now began to work under my directions, by means 
principally of octave and arpeggio exercises. After about three 
months of regular and diligent practice, a very remarkable increase 
of strength was observable in all the notes as far down as the G just 
mentioned. These notes had lost their falsetto character, and had 
begun to sound like ‘chest’ notes. In a few more months the im- 
provement had extended itself to the lower notes as far as the low D. 
Thus the development process went on until, in less than a year, the 
transformation was complete. The old ‘ chest voice’ had been entirely 
discarded and superseded, and in its place was what may be described 
as a new kind of ‘chest voice,’ with an available compass of two 
octaves and a fourth, extending from the low A flat to the high D 
flat, every note strong and of good quality, and every note produced 
in exactly the same way as the so-called falsetto. 

Another case was that of a young man who came to me from 
Scotland. His also was a tenor voice. When I first saw him he had 











“edme to London only on a visit. 
on the method of the late Emil Behnke. In this method, as many 
of my readers are probably aware, the terms ‘thick’ and ‘thin’ 
register are used instead of the terms ‘ chest voice’ and falsetto. 
Following out the principles there laid down, he had been employing 
the thick register for the lower three-fourths of his voice and the thin 
register for the upper fourth. I told him that, in my opinion, every 
time he exercised the thick register he undid the good that was done 
by the exercise of the thin register, and that the only way to develop 
his voice fully was to take the thin register all the way down. He 
could not bring himself to believe this all at once; consequently, 
when he got back to Scotland, while he so far followed my advice as 
to use the thin register much lower down than formerly, he still 
continued to employ the thick register for the middle and lower 
portion of his voice. The result of this was that, although the thin 
register was considerably strengthened, a complete development of 
the voice was prevented. Subsequently he returned to London and 
put himself regularly under my instruction. He then gave up the 
exercise of the thick register altogether, and in course of time suc- 
ceeded in making another thick register out of the thin one, thus 
proving not only the impropriety of these terms themselves, but also 
the unsoundness of the pseudo-scientific theory which brought them 
into vogue. 

These two cases may be taken as specimens of others which have 
been treated in a similar way with a similar result. In each case the 
mode of production which I have caused to be employed throughout 
the whole compass of the voice has been that of the so-called falsetto. 
In one or two cases this kind of voice was called, by the pupil’s 
former teacher, either ‘head voice’ or ‘thin register,’ and the pupil 
had been allowed to use it for a few notes at the top of his compass. 
But in the majority of cases former teachers had called it falsetto, 
and had absolutely forbidden its use. 

Interspersed with the successful cases there have, of course, been 
many failures. There has also been a considerable number of what 
may be called partial successes. Some of the failures were cases in 
which pupils were prevented by their business pursuits from getting 
regular and sufficient practice, but most of them were those of young 
men who lacked the necessary patience and perseverance. Several of 
the partial successes were men over forty yearsof age. In these and 
some other cases complete success seemed to be unattainable. Never- 
theless, they proved of great value, for they served to make plain 
another remarkable and apparently unknown fact—viz., that the 
so-called falsetto not. only strengthens that voice itself, but is bene- 
ficial to the ‘chest voice’ also. It is generally supposed that its 
exercise to any great extent is productive of serious injury to the 
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-* chest voice; and the assertion hasbeen made, and is endorsed by 
high authority, that, if it be exercised exclusively, the ‘ chest voice’ 
will be entirely destroyed. There is not a vestige of truth in this 
assertion. The many careful and prolonged experiments which I 
have made disprove it completely; and not only do they do this, 
but they also show that, while the so-called falsetto is improved by 
being exercised, the ‘ chest voice’ is improved by being let alone. 

There is another point to which reference must now be made. 
It is commonly taught and believed that every adult male voice 
possesses by nature at least two registers. In the course of my 
investigations, however, I have met with untrained voices, both 
tenors and basses, which possess only one register—voices which 
Nature has taken the liberty of making in her own way, in defiance 
of all the great authorities, and in utter disregard of all their pet 
theories. Of course it may be asserted that these voices do possess 
separate registers, but they are so well blended that no ‘ break’ is 
perceptible, and therefore they appear to have one register only. 
But if we wish to discover the truth, we must take facts as we find 
them, not imagine or invent them to suit our own theories. Now 
it is certainly a fact that there are adult male voices in which, even 
when examined with the aid of the laryngoscope, no ‘ break’ can be 
detected at any point throughout their entire compass. We have 
this fact recorded by Sir Morell Mackenzie in his work, The Hygiene 
of the Vocal Organs, although it in no way supports the theory 
which he himself favours. If, then, there are voices in which no 
‘break’ or change of production can be found, even when the laryngo- 
scope is brought into operation and the ear is assisted by the eye, 
there is surely some reason for assuming that, in these cases, no 
‘break’ or change exists. Perhaps it may be said that physiology 
teaches us that there are, and must be, separate registers. This is a 
common supposition, but it is a mistake. Physiology teaches us 
nothing of the kind. Physiologists have to deal with the fact that 
most voices possess separate registers, and they try to account for it ; 
but, so far as I have been able to discover, there is nothing in the 
mechanism of the larynx to show the necessity for more than one 
mode of production, and no physiologist has ever yet succeeded 
in satisfactorily explaining how it is that these separate registers 
exist. 

The voices which Nature has made with only one register, by a 
secret process of her own, are exceptionally fine voices, and in adult 
males they have the peculiarity that they seem to be all ‘chest- 
voice.’ But there is one striking difference between this and the 
ordinary ‘chest voice’—it can be carried with perfect ease to the 
highest limit of the voice. Now the question arises, how is this 
kind of voice produced? In answer to this question I point to the 
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fact that I have succeeded in producing similar voices by employing 

throughout the whole compass of the voice that. mode of production 
which is used for the so-called falsetto. Here then, it seems to me, 
we have the clue to Nature’s secret process. The untrained voices 
which by nature seem to possess—and, as I believe, do possess—only 
one register, owe their exceptionally fine condition to the manner in 
which the speaking voice is and always has been produced; and the 
result of my own experiments and investigations is to force me 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the mechanism by which this 
speaking voice is produced is simply and solely that which is employed 
in the production of the so-called falsetto. 

If this conclusion be true, and I fail to see how it can be success- 
fully disputed, then the question, What is falsetto ? which has always 
been a puzzle to the physiologist, may be satisfactorily answered. 
Falsetto is the remains of a voice a portion of which has been 
wrongly produced, and the wrongly produced portion is not the 
falsetto itself, as is commonly supposed, but that portion which is 
known by the name of ‘ chest voice.’ Signor Garcia, in his Hints on 
Singing, says that falsetto is a remnant of the boy’s voice. This is 
perfectly true, although the majority of professional singers and 
many teachers of singing are quite unaware of it. But it is not the 
whole truth. Falsetto is not only a remnant of the boy’s voice, but 
it is a remnant of the rightly produced voice. Moreover, in every 
case where it exists as a separate register it is the only rightly 
produced voice. 

That the theory of voice production which this view involves 
is a strange and startling theory to propound is not to be denied. 
But I have brought forward some strange and startling facts, and 
these facts cannot, I believe, be accounted for by any other theory. 
Nor is this all. Strong and conclusive as these facts appear to 
me, they are not the only facts by which the theory may be 
supported. Others may be noted which point plainly in the same 
direction. There are many musical men who had good voices when 
they were boys, but have anything but good voices now. These men 
have a distinct recollection of the kind of voice which they formerly 
used when they sang soprano as children, and are well aware that, 
whatever were the mechanical means by which it was produced, the 
mode of production was exactly the same as that which they would 
now employ if they wished to produce the voice which is called 
falsetto. In other words, they are fully conscious of the fact, already 
referred to, that the falsetto of their present voice is the remains of 
their former soprano voice, while the voice which they now use both 
in speaking and in singing is obtained by a mode of production 
which was not natural to them as children, but was acquired at or 
about the period of change from boyhood to manhood. Some boys 
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undoubtedly acquire the power of producing the so-called ‘chest 
voice’ at an earlier period than this, but they are not usually the 
boys who have good soprano voices. I think I may safely say, with 
regard to really good boy sopranos, that while a few of them may use 
this ‘chest voice’ for their lowest notes, most of the best among 
them do not use it at all. It is a mode of production about which 
they know nothing and of which they feel no need. This being the 
case, I would ask the anatomist and physiologist what is there 
about the mechanism of the larynx to show that when the boy singer 
becomes a man he should change his mode of production for the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of his voice? Is there any difference, 
so far as the mechanism or muscular action is concerned, between 
the larynx of a boy and the larynx of a man? If so, all the books 
that I have studied on the subject have failed to mention it. That 
it increases greatly and rapidly in size at the age of puberty is, of 
course, well known. But if the mechanism continues the same, why 
should the mode of production be changed? Ifa boy, by employing 
certain muscles of his larynx in a certain way, develops a good voice, 
it is surely in accordance with true physiological principles that he 
should continue, as he grows into manhood, to use these same 
muscles in the same way with the same satisfactory result ! 

Now my contention is that the men singers who possess the best 
voices did develop them in this way. They may not use them so at 
the present time. Many of them certainly do not; but that is the 
consequence of the training they have received, training which did 
not commence until long after Nature had completed her process of 
development. It is a curious confirmation of this view that if you 
ask these men about their voices, if you inquire what is the differ- 
ence as regards production between the voice which they possess 
now and that which they possessed when they were boys, they will 
tell you that they are not conscious of any radical change. Most of 
them will not have any clear recollection of their former voice, or of 
the kind of feeling they had in producing it ; but if you happen to 
meet with one who has, he will declare to you that his voice merely 
got gradually lower in pitch and heavier in quality, and that he is 
using the same mode of production now as he used then. 

It must not be assumed that, if this theory be true, every adult 
male singer who is being taught on any of the recognised systems of 
the present day is of necessity trained wrongly. That very large 
numbers of singers are being trained’ wrongly there can, I think; 
be little doubt. Indeed it is matter of common observation. But 
some teachers, like some preachers, are better than their creed, and, 
while they are wrong in theory, they are sometimes right in prac- 
tice. Among the most successful of such teachers are those who 
make great use of what they call ‘head voice.’ Under this name they’ 
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sometimes, though not always, cause to be trained downwards to a 
very considerable extent that part of the voice which, so far as its 
mode of production is concerned, is identical with the so-called 
falsetto. That is to say, when this kind of voice is fairly strong 
and good they call it ‘ head voice,’ and tell their pupils to use it ; 
but when it is weak and effeminate they call it falsetto, maintain 
that it is a different kind of voice altogether, look upon it as some- 
thing unnatural, and tell their pupils not to use it. In these cases 
another kind of ‘head voice’ is used—viz., a sort of modified and 
restrained ‘chest voice, obtained by extreme elevation of the soft 
palate. But even when they employ the right kind of ‘ head voice,’ 
which is really identical with the so-called falsetto, they fail to per- 
ceive its true character. They treat it simply.as one of two registers, 
both of which are to be exercised, and when they have carried it 
down to a certain point they endeavour to unite it as nearly as pos- 
sible with the so-called ‘chest’ register. Sometimes, however, they 
carry it right down to the bottom of the voice without knowing 
it, and thus succeed in making a perfect voice by an imperfect 
method. 

There are also other cases in which the adult male voice may be 
properly trained upon a wrong method. These are the cases already 
referred to, in which the voice has been fully developed by Nature. 
Such a voice will have, as I have pointed out, all the robustness of 
the ordinary ‘chest voice,’ although it is produced in a different 
manner. It is true that, even in this splendid condition, it may be 
seriously injured by a false method of training, although it cannot be 
destroyed. But a wise and cautious teacher may be content to let 
it remain as it is. He will perceive at once that it is an exception- 
ally fine voice, but will be unaware that it is not produced in the 
ordinary way, and will see no reason for altering the mode of produc- 
tion. 

Of course it is obvious that, if the theory here put forward were 
accepted, it would necessitate a revolution in the art of voice train- 
ing. For this reason, however true it may be, and however cogent 
and convincing are the arguments in its favour, it is sure to meet 
with strenuous opposition. It will probably be turned into ridicule. 
A newly discovered truth often appears ridiculous to minds unpre- 
pared to receive it. It will also, no doubt, be decried and denounced 
as involving most dangerous and pernicious doctrine, which ought at 
once to be put down and stamped out. There are always some 
persons of a choleric disposition and with minds impervious to 
reason who, confidently believing themselves to be the sole deposi- 
tories of the truth as well as its divinely appointed guardians, are 
ready to burn the heretic who ventures to call any article of their 
creed in question. Such persons, however, have little power or 
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influence in the present age of scientific enlightenment, and hardly 
need to be taken into consideration. I turn from them to persons of 
a different stamp, to the leaders of thought and progress, to men 
of open mind and dispassionate judgment. These 1 invite to examine 
and weigh the evidence which is here placed before them. I do not 
ask them to accept the theory for which I am contending. I merely 
ask them to inquire into it. If they will do this, the opposition 
which is sure to be raised by ignorance, prejudice, and self-interest 
may prevail for a time, but I shall have no fear of the ultimate 
result. 
E. Davipson PALMER. 
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LAW AND THE LAUNDRY 


I 
COMMERCIAL LAUNDRIES 


THE application, by the measure of 1895, of the Factory and Work- 
shop Acts to the laundry appears likely to rank as one of the great dis- 
appointments of experimental legislation. For years there had been 
an agitation for securing to the washerwomen the advantages which 
the visits of the Factory Inspector had brought to other trades. A 
strong case was made out for this extension of the law. It was only 
by inadvertence that the great industry of washing clothes had been 
omitted from the 1867 Act. In that year Parliament intended to 
include within the scope of the Factory Inspector every kind of 
employment for profit in which manual labour was engaged. Un- 
fortunately, the definition clause of the Act referred to the prepara- 
tion of articles ‘ for sale.’ The result was that lawyers held that only 
those laundries which were attached to manufactories came under 
the Act. When shirts and collars, sheets and baby-linen, were 
washed on their way from the factory to the retail shop, the thousands 
of washerwomen employed enjoyed all the advantages that Parlia- 
ment intended. The laundry had to be healthy and decently 
ventilated. Excessive hours of labour were sternly prohibited. 
Proper sanitary conveniences had to be provided. But all the other 
washerwomen—those who washed the customers’ own articles—were 
by the unforeseen result of the two words in the definition left un- 
protected. And then there gradually forced itself upon the public 
attention a long tale of woe-—of women kept slaving day and night 
at the washtub to cope with the unregulated rushes of work; of 
insanitary conditions and unhealthy workplaces ; of low rooms filled 
with steam and noisome smell, absolutely without provision for 
ventilation ; of the seeds of disease sown by long standing in the wet 
mess caused by defective flooring and drainage ; of an absolute dis- 
regard, in short, by heedless or unscrupulous employers, of all those 
precautions and safeguards to the public health which had long since 
been made compulsory in every other industry. More important 
even than the physical effects were the demoralising results of this 
irregularity of life and bad conditions of work, the long hours and 
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the late hours, upon the character of the women. The ‘good 
employers’ were eager for legislative regulation. The political 
economists were satisfied that the danger of ‘foreign competition,’ 
or ‘driving the trade out of the country,’ was, to say the least of it, 
remote. Even the Home Office was converted to the desirability and 
actual urgency of legislation. 

Unfortunately, the agitators for reform were imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, and the officials were indiscriminate 
in their proposals. They ignored the fact that, besides the laundry, 
large or small, carried on as a business for profit, there exist many 
hundreds of establishments engaged in the same industry, but 
conducted with quite other ends. The washing of clothes for 
private customers is perhaps the most convenient occupation 
by which the inmates of reformatories and industrial homes of 
all kinds can earn some contribution towards their maintenance, 
The same industry has, moreover, become an adjunct of many 
convents, sisterhoods, and religious houses. These ‘ institution 
laundries’ stand, it is obvious, upon a different footing from 
ordinary businesses. The employment of women and girls is, in 
these establishments, not primarily a means of gain, but an instru- 
ment of reformation, industrial training, the development of personal 
character, and the deepening of the spiritual life. 

It would have been easy to have drafted separate clauses for 
these ‘ religious,’ as distinguished from the ‘ commercial’ laundries, 
and the Government did indeed eventually offer to make this 
discrimination. It was, moreover, not absolutely necessary to deal 
with them at all. But the Bill as laid before the House of 
Commons applied the same Draconic regulation to convents and 
charitable homes, commercial laundries carried on in a large way, 
and the cottages where old women took in a little washing. The 
result was an outburst of opposition from all parts of the country. 
When the clause relating to laundries was reached, it was found 
that, to the ordinary opponents of factory legislation, there was 
joined a large proportion of the religious world. The members of 
the Grand Committee on Trade were besieged by letters and petitions 
from convents and homes, clergymen and philanthropists, Anglicans 
and Roman Catholics. The Irish vote, usually with Mr. Asquith, 
turned solidly against him. Because it was far too rigid and stringent 
to be applicable to the institutions, the whole of the Government 
clause about laundries was rejected. Next the bewildered members 
tried their hands at amateur drafting, seeking to reconstruct a clause 
which should give some help to the oppressed washerwomen, whilst 
not offending the institutions. Finally, as the outcome of the muddle, 
after the new clause had been watered down with an undefined idea 
of making it universally applicable, a further amendment was 
carried exempting institutions altogether ! 
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The result was the addition to the Statute Book of the following 
section relating to the hours of labour: 


In any laundry carried on by way of trade, or for purpose of gain, the follow. 
ing provisions shall apply : 

(i.) The period of employment, exclusive of meal hours and absence from work, 
shall not exceed, for children, ten hours, for young persons twelve hours, for women 
fourteen hours, in any consecutive twenty-four hours; nor a total for children of 
thirty hours, for young persons and women of sixty hours, in any one week, in 
addition to such overtime as may be allowed in the case of women. 

(ii.) A child or young person or woman shall not be employed continuously for 
more than five hours without an interval of at least half an hour for a meal. 


(v.) The notice to be affixed in each laundry shall specify the period of employ- 
ment and the times for meals, but the period and times so specified may be varied 
before the beginning of employment on any day. 

Women employed in laundries may work overtime, subject to the following 
conditions : 

(a) No woman shall work more than fourteen hours in any day. 

(6) The overtime worked shall not exceed two hours in any day. 

(ec) Overtime shall not be worked on more than three days in any week, or 
more than thirty days in any year.! 


Now, this piece of amateur law-making reads smoothly enough, 
and there can be no doubt that the members of the Grand Committee, 
who patched it together after rejecting the clause of the Government 
draughtsman, thought they had done a good piece of work. But 
the subject is one of greater intricacy than appears at first sight, 
and the Home Office experts at once declared the new clause to be 
ineffective. ‘There has now been over a year’s experience of its 
working, and careful investigation into the matter convinces us that, 
great as is the need of the laundry workers for protection, the 
mangled clause which has become law has, in respect of their hours 
of labour, effected little or no improvement. 

What the members of Parliament intended who substituted this 
clause for Mr. Asquith’s was, presumably, to shorten the washer- 
women’s hours of labour. But they went about it in altogether the 
wrong way. Asa matter of fact, it was only in a comparatively few 
of the worst laundries that the hours now legally sanctioned were 
being worked. In other trades, the practice of Parliament has been 
to take the standard of the good employers, and force the bad ones 
up to it. With regard to laundries the members took the standard 
of the bad employers, with the result that the good ones stand in 
serious danger of being forced down to it.2 Hitherto, where long 


The law will be found precisely stated and conveniently explained in The Law 
relating to Factories and Workshops, by May Abraham and A. Llewellyn Davies 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1896). 

? On the important question of ‘overtime’ this has become only too apparent- 
The custom of the trade has always been to consider work after 8 P.M. as overtime, 
and the good employers habitually pay an extra rate for work after this hour. But 
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purs had been worked, it had been with a knowledge that public 
pinion and sympathy was against such a practice, and with the 
pnsciousness that it would be immediately condemned when the law 
as extended to laundries. What, therefore, was the surprise both 
f employers and washerwomen to find that, far from condemning 
he long hours, the new Act had accorded to them the sanction of 
w. What has hitherto been done by bad employers with a feeling 
{ shame can now be done openly as of legal right; whilst good 
mployers, who. have hitherto limited the day’s work by their own 
nse of fitness and justice, are encouraged positively to extend their 
ours to those fixed by the Act. Under the present law, indeed, if 
wo hours are allowed for meals, it is permissible to keep women con- 
fuously at work from 8 a.M. to midnight (sixteen hours) on two 
ws in every week throughout the year; on two other days in the 
eek from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. (twelve hours); and on Mondays and 
aturdays (the usual short days in the industry) from 10 A.M. to 
p.M. (ten hours), and from 8 a.m. till noon (four hours) respectively. 
ind this, be it remembered, without making any use of the per- 
pitted ‘overtime.’ Moreover, as (unlike any other industry) the 
ract amount of time to be allowed by the employer for each meal is 
bot defined by the Act, it is very difficult, if not impossible, for the 


nspector to protect the workers in the enjoyment of their meal 
imes. 

But this is not all. During any ten weeks in the year overtime 
may be worked, so as to make the following time-table perfectly 


Mondays . : ° . 8am. to 8 P.M. 
Tuesdays . ‘ : . 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Wednesdays ‘ : . 8 A.M. to midnight. 
Thursdays . ° ° . 8 A.M. to midnight. 
Fridays 8 A.M. to midnight. 
Saturdays . ° ‘ . 8 AM. to 12 noon. 


The above hours may be altered so as to make Saturday one of the 
long days, if the employer chooses. Moreover, it is permissible so 
to arrange the hours that a woman starting work at midnight on 
a Thursday may be kept at her tub until 8 P.M. on the Friday 
evening, or, indeed, varied in any other way. 

The freedom thus g iven to the employers to spread the permis- 
sible number of working hours over the,whole twenty-four in any way 
that they think fit is, we believe, an innovation without parallel in 
our factory legislation. At first sight it may appear an unimportant 
matter, as only adding to the employer’s convenience. But in reality 
under the Act of 1895 a woman beginning work at 8 A.M. might continue, without 
drawing upon overtime, working until midnight. Unlike other trades, overtime is 
only reckoned after the maximum of sixty hours per week has been worked. This 
Maximum is, as we shall show, quite illusory. 
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it deals a deadly blow at the efficiency of the whole law. It reduces 
to a nullity the Inspector’s power of enforcing any limit of hours at th 
all. The period of employment and the nominal hours for meals may C 
be different in each laundry, and may ever be varied, at the will of ou 
the employer, at the beginning of each day. Overtime may (within fo 
the perfectly nominal limit of ten weeks in the year) be added to it 
the normal day, whether at its beginning or its close; or after any ul 
interval—say, for instance, beginning at 1 a.m. after closing at 8 P.M.; nl 
or on the whole of Sunday. With all these varieties and loopholes at 
for escape, no employer can ever be caught exceeding the statutory h 
limit of hours. We believe that there has not yet been a single pro- g' 
secution on this point. The legal limit of hours in laundries by this r 
Act is, and must remain, a dead letter.® n 
We have hitherto dealt only with the hours of adult women I 
but the thoughtlessness with which the Act has been drafted appear n 
no less conspicuously in regard to ‘ young persons,’ the girls between 8 
14 and 18, whose hours of work are always ‘more strictly limited I 
than those of adults. These girls in the business laundries are r 
employed chiefly in the machine-room in feeding steam-ironing i 
machines (rollers). Their work requires unremitting attention, ani V 
that it is not without danger is shown by the not infrequent loss of I 
fingers caught between the rollers. If they were at work in a textile t 
(steam) factory, their maximum working day would be rigidly con- t 
fined to the period between either 6 a.M. and: 6 P.M., or 7 A.M. and t 





7 P.M. with precisely defined meal hours. Under no cirewmstances 
whatsoever would any overtime be permitted, and they could there- 
fore never be kept at the mill after 6 P.M. or 7 P.M. respectively. The 
girl of 13 or 14 in the laundry may now (subject to the illusory and 
unenforceable provision as to meal times) legally be kept at her 
rollers from 8 A.M. to as late as 10 p.m. on three days in every week 
throughout the year ; from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. on two other days of every 
week—five long days in a single week—and then still have four hours 
work to do on Saturday.‘ 












* Among the ambiguities of the Act it is questionable whether the sixty hours’ 
limit is to be reckoned for each individual woman, or as the total number of hours 
during which women and young persons are to be at work on the premises. If the 
former, it is obvious that an employer may extend the working hours of his factory 
indefinitely, and it becomes absolutely impossible for any Factory Inspector who does 
not live on the premises of the employer to discover how long any particular woman 
has been at work. Such an absurdity could not have been contemplated, and is only 
another proof of the amateur drafting of the section. 

* The carelessness of Parliament as to the welfare of these gizls is shown by the 
fact that the important provisions of the Factory Acts, which prescribe that children 
and young persons shall not work in a factory unless they have been certified by 4 
surgeon as physically fit to do so, do not apply to steam laundries. It is difficult 
to see why a protection which is afforded to children and young persons employed in 
such light work as paper-folding in bookbinding works should not be extended to 
those engaged on machinery as dangerous and in work as heavy as that in the steam 
laundry, especially as the hours permitted are so much longer than in other trades. 
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The laxity thus permitted to laundry employers with regard to 
these young girls is all the more extraordinary in that the same Grand 
Committee which constructed this remarkable clause accepted with- 
out demur the stringent proposal of the Home Office absolutely to 
forbid any overtime whatsoever for ‘ young persons’ in other trades. 
It is now a penal offence to employ any young man or young woman 
under 18, in any factory or workshop, for more than the statutory 
number of hours on any one day. Thus,a girl of 17 may not be kept 
at work in any manufacturing industry for more than forty-eight 
hours in the week (plus eight hours for meals). If the same girl 
goes to a laundry—it may be toa huge steam laundry, with dangerous 
rollers—she will have to work sixty hours (plus ten more, for only 
nominally protected meal times). But even this limit is illusory. 
In every other industry the period within which the young person 
may be kept to work is precisely defined, so that the Factory In- 
spector can discover when the law is broken. The laundry girl 
has no such protection. Her normal period of twelve hours’ work 
may be arranged by the employer at any part of thetwenty-four. It 
is, for instance, quite legal for a girl of 14 to be regularly kept at 
work in a laundry throughout the whole night—a laxity which 
makes all official checking of hours impossible. And this neglect 
to specify the working hours brings a new peril. Parliament declares 
that it is inexpedient to allow the vigorous young cotton-weaver, or 
the respectable book-folder or compositor, to be kept at work late 
at night, whatever may be the exigencies of their employer. Yet 
the same House of Commons deliberately permits the rough and 
untrained laundry girl, after standing long hours in the heat, to be 
turned into London streets or suburban lanes at any hour of the night, 
in such a way that not even the most careful mother could possibly 
keep an eye on her coming and going. 

The disregard shown by Parliament for preserving to this large 
class the advantage of a weekly day of rest is especially amazing. 
Throughout the whole century of factory legislation, Sunday has 
hitherto always been marked out for respect. Alike in textile 
and non-textile works, in workshops as well as factories, at the 
lathe, at the forge or the loom, ‘ young persons,’ and women at any 
rate, are in every other case protected in the sanctity and enjoyment 
of their Sabbath. It was reserved for the 1895 Parliament to break 
this honourable tradition. In fixing the hours for lawndry-women 
and girls there is absolutely no mention of Sunday. The employer 
is as free to compel work on Sunday as on any other day, and thus 
to absorb the whole day and evening in continuous toil. Even if 
Parliament now counts itself a purely secular body, not concerned 
with the spiritual welfare of young girls, it might at any rate protect 
them in the weekly rest which is physiologically necessary for their 
development as wives and mothers. 
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Looking back on the whole action of the Grand Committee with 
respect to laundries, it is almost impossible to understand upon what 
principles it can have framed so ineffective a clause. There are, of 
course, still to be found opponents of any legal regulation of the 
conditions of labour, sincere and honest believers in the axiom that 
free and equal bargaining between employer and employed may be 
trusted to secure for every class the best possible surroundings. But 
the great mass of educated public opinion now admits that, at any rate 
for children and women, such free and equal bargaining means practical 
compulsion to put up with whatever sanitary arrangements and hours 
of labour the employer sees fit to ordain. This conclusion from our 
prolonged experience of factory legislation is now acted on as a matter 
of course in every other industry. Why, therefore, should any excep- 
tion have been made for commercial laundries? There can in this 
case be no fear of foreign competition or ruining the industry. Clothes 
must in any event continue to be washed, and to be washed within the 
United Kingdom.’ The answer is, we fear, that members of Parlia- 
ment had some dim idea that (although there was no economic 
objection) to regulate the hours of laundries involved some personal 
inconvenience to the ladies who administer the domestic details of 
the household. It has, for instance, been gravely alleged as an argu- 
ment against prohibiting Sunday labour in laundries that, if a lady 
had suddenly to go abroad, it would be very inconvenient not to be 
able to get her clothes home from the wash on Monday or Tuesday. 
In thousands of middle-class households it was imagined, no doubt, 
that the accepted domestic routine might have in some way to be 
altered if a limit was set to the hours during which the laundry was 
at work. There are several recorded instances in which beneficent 
factory legislation has been obstructed and delayed from a genuine 
fear that it would involve pecuniary loss to an industry, and eventually 
destroy the means of livelihood of the workers. But this is the first 
time that the personal convenience of private households has been 
made an excuse for excluding a large class of women and girls from 
the protection of the law. 

As a matter of fact, there is no reason to believe that the require- 
ment of proper conditions of work in laundries would involve any 
appreciable inconvenience to the customers. Almost all the objections 
that are made to limiting the hours of laundry work, in the manner 
adopted for other industries, would disappear if customers would 
exercise ordinary thoughtfulness and reasonable consideration in their 
demands. At present an almost invariable custom requires that all 
the work should be collected on Mondays and returned on Fridays or 
Saturdays, thereby necessarily hampering the commencement of the 
work early in the week, and putting undue pressure on the workers 


5 A vague rumour has been put into circulation that the Act has caused clothes 
to be sent to Belgium to be washed. We have investigated this rumour, and find 
that it is absolutely without foundation, and that the cost of carriage to and from 
Belgium or France would be prohibitive, 
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towards the end of the week. Is there any insuperable objection to 
work being collected and delivered from something like half the 
customers on Wednesdays or Fridays instead of Mondays? The 
small hand laundries especially declare that this arrangement would 
be helpful to them. Here is an opening for the display of a little of 
that practical help which is perhaps not so popular as more con- 
spicuous forms of philanthropy. Ladies who show much sentimental 
sympathy with the ‘ woes of workers’ have been known indignantly 
to refuse a request from their laundress that they would allow their 
work to be collected and delivered on days less inconvenient than 
Mondays and Saturdays. It is not for a moment suggested that such 
an arrangement would entirely remedy the evil of over-pressure ; but 
if some of the better provided households would fall in with the 
suggestion, it would make it possible for the poorer classes to obtain 
the ‘ clean change’ for Sunday, without heaping up all the work on 
certain days in the week, and leaving the women nearly idle on 
others. Unfortunately, any arrangement of this kind is not likely 
to be proposed by laundry employers, fearful of displeasing their 
customers, unless they are pressed into it by the requirements of the 
law. It is to the law that we owe the beginning of many of our 
good habits, especially those which are based on consideration of the 
needs and convenience of our fellow-citizens. 

What, then, are the conclusions to which the experience of the 
1895 Act points as regards the hours of labour in laundries? It 
seems essential that the amending Bill, which the Government can- 
not surely long delay, should observe the following points. It 
must, to begin with, either exclude, or deal separately with,'the reli- 
gious or philanthropic ‘institution laundries.’ It ought, at any rate, 
to secure absolutely the Sunday day of rest, by prohibiting -any 
commercial laundry from working on that day. It must, we think, 
extend to ‘ young persons’ in laundries the same absolute protection 
against overtime as is secured to them in every other regulated 
industry. Night. work, moreover, ought clearly to be forbidden for 
girls under 18, if not (as in other industries) also forwomen. There 
is no reason why the hours of labour should be longer for laundry 
women than for the women in other trades. And the whole ex- 
perience of factory legislation in the past makes it quite clear that, 
if we really wish the law to be effective, the hours of labour and the 
meal times must be precisely specified, the times of beginning and 
ending work being either fixed by the Act, or, at any rate, so defined 
in advance, with adequate notice by the employer to the Factory 
Inspector, as to make it an offence for the laundry to be found at 
work outside these limits. 

HELEN BOosAaNQueT. 
LouIsE CREIGHTON. 
BEATRICE WEBB. 
For the Industrial Sub-committee of the National Union ef Women Workers, 
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II 
LAUNDRIES IN RELIGIOUS HOUSES 


It has been felt, even by those who fully recognise the need of 
State inspection of all public institutions as a general rule, that the 
peculiar circumstances of ‘ Religious,’ and especially of Penitentiary 
Houses, constitute a claim to exemption. No one can deny, to start 
with, that the inmates of penitentiaries are not independent workers, 
serving under a wage contract. They do not, like women in a com- 
mercial laundry, sell to an employer a definite part of their strength 
and time, but place themselves under special treatment, as in a true 
sense invalids. 

1. It is urged that Inspectors’ visits would inevitably cause 
excitement among the inmates, to the destruction of order and 
discipline. 

2. That in penitentiaries, the standing proportion of inefficient 
hands being always at least one-fifth of the whole, some elasticity as 
to hours is especially necessary, to prevent, on ‘ heavy days,’ over- 
pressure on the skilled and diligent hands. 

3. That all needful ‘outside’ supervision is already exercised by 
committees or other voluntary authorities. 

I think that, on consideration, it will be seen that the arguments 
in favour of inspection outweigh these objections. 

Exemptions are always to be looked at with suspicion. Is it 
desirable to maintain exemptions from the scope of a law meant to 
secure wholesome conditions of labour, in the case of workers least 
qualified to fight their own battles ? 

It is, of course, true that no inmate of penitentiary institutions 
can either enter or remain there against her own will. But, short of 
the extreme step of leaving a shelter which in most cases is all that 
stands between them and ruin, these girls have no choice but to 
fall in with the rules of the place. Thus, under the irresponsible 
management of an unwise or unscrupulous head, it is not to be 
denied that abuses might prevail. 

I would now endeavour to meet the above-named objections. 

(1) The danger of anything like excitement among the inmates 
of penitentiaries is by no means imaginary. Their past lives have 
been governed by mere impulse, and ruined by lack of self-control. 
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All experience shows the need of guarding them from anything that 
upsets the orderly routine of the day. 

But must State inspection necessarily involve any such ‘ upsetting’ 
at all? Doubtless the arrival of a ‘Government gentleman,’ note- 
book in hand, who should question the girls and put it into their 
heads to get up grievances, would wreck the best-managed peniten- 
tiary in the land. Equally hazardous would be the posting-up in 
the work-rooms and wash-houses of factory regulations, inviting the 
workers to send complaints to the Inspector. 

But very slight modifications would obviate these difficulties. 

To avoid any harmful excitement, all that would be necessary 
would be (a) that the Inspector should be a woman ; (6) that her 
official position,should be unknown to the girls; (c) that her visits 
should be unexpected ; (d) that the factory regulations should not 
be hung up in sight of the girls. In addition, it might be well to 
make it a general rule that the Inspectress should not question the 
girls. There can be no doubt as to («) being made a sine qué non; 
as to (b) little difficulty is likely to be raised. Nor would any but 
a very zealous new ‘Jack-in-office consider it desirable to question 
the girls. She would see them at work, at meals, at recreation ; she 
would have full opportunity of judging of their surroundings, their 
conditions of work, the sanitary state of the buildings, &c. She 
would thus arrive at the truth by far more certain methods than by 
questioning the hands themselves. And she would point out privately 
to the Superior or to the managing Committee anything that 
appeared open to objection. All this could be done, and done tho- 
roughly, without raising a ripple of excitement among the inmates. 

(2) Under the new Factory Act, the limitation of laundry hours is 
weekly, not daily. That is to say, the maximum number of hours a 
day may vary with different days, provided the maximum number of 
hours per week be not exceeded. 

Now, in penitentiaries, asa matter of discipline, the hours of work 
must needs be strictly laid down, though it is true they must vary 
a little on different days. Therefore compliance with the law would 
cause little, if any, change in the arrangements. 

(3) Where ‘ outside’ supervision is already efficiently exercised by 
voluntary committees of management, no alarm need be felt at the 
visit of an Inspectress, who would find and report all to be in 
satisfactory order. 

But in the cases, which may or may not be numerous, where no 
such committees exist, or where they are remiss in their duty, some 
form of Government inspection would obviously be most desirable. 
We are not without warning, at the present day, of the harm that 
comes of even well-intentioned, ably-conducted, and religiously- 
inspired despotisms. In itself evil, as most of us hold a despotism 
to be, it is not always deprived of its power for mischief by being 
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wielded by well-meaning despots. Rather is its harmfulness increased 
by the blind confidence it thus inspires in the minds of the 
enthusiastic. In the last resort, the Home Secretary should have 
power to institute a special private inquiry for the remedying of 
proved abuses. 

May I now point out that, so far from penitentiary laundries 
having any reason to fear indictment for cruelly long hours, the 
new Factory Act provisions, 1895, section 22, actually permit of 
longer hours than are even possible in bond-fide religious houses ; 
the reason being that time has to be made for chapel services, two 
or three daily, varying in length from ten to twenty or thirty 
minutes ? 

In a large House of Mercy well known to me (and which is more 
or less typical of all similar institutions under Church of England or 
Roman Catholic management with regard to the time devoted to 
chapel services), the time-table is as follows : 


Mondays. ‘ ‘ . : 93 hours. 
Tuesdays . : ‘ ° ‘ 94 hours. 
Wednesdays . ; > ‘ ‘ 94 hours. 
Thursdays . ‘ ‘ ; ; 94 hours. 
Fridays : ‘ : . : 7 hours. 

Saturdays . ‘ : : : 34 hours. 


Total working hours per week, less meal times, 48}. Half the girls 
come down at 6 .M. and half at 6.304.m. They never work later 
than 8 p.M. The last chapel service is at 9P.mM. All are in bed 
before 10.15 every night. These hours are moderation itself com- 
pared with the twelve hours a day sanctioned by the new Act. 

In this institution, at any rate, overtime is absolutely unknown, 
except on three days in the year, for the purpose of securing to the 
girls three whole holidays ; and on these oceasions, which are eagerly 
looked forward to, the girls rise an hour or so earlier, and have an 
extra breakfast. On no occasion, and under no circumstances, is any 
work done on Sundays, Good Friday, or Christmas Day. 

The chapel services, as breaks in the monotony of hard work, are 
invariably popular, even with new-comers, who may not at first be 
religiously impressed by them. 

From inquiries I have made as to_undenominational laundry homes 
it would appear that their weekly average of working hours is from 8 
to 9 hours, beginning at 6.30 or 7 A.M. and ending at 6, 6.30, or 
7 P.M.; they have prayers morning and evening, an hour’s or half- 
hour’s recreation at midday, evening classes or evening walk. Also 
Saturday half holiday. 

In one of these institutions, on very rare occasions, 10$ hours 
have been worked. 

No Sunday work is ever done. 
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It should be remembered that, as every kind of untrained, and 
worse than untrained, girl is received in penitentiaries, and as dis- 
missal is impossible except for hopeless health or conduct, it is 
evident that, ifthe work is to be got through at all, the highest possible 
standard of health must be maintained. And this can only be done 
by providing regular and sufficient meals (eaten in rooms away from 
the laundry), eight hours in bed, and proper intervals for recreation. 

That, with such very raw material to work upon, such good laundry 
work is turned out, under such just and merciful conditions of labour, 
is a thing the managers of these institutions may well be proud of. 


Lucy C. F. CAVENDISH. 
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TIMBER CREEPING IN THE 
CARPATHIANS 


‘In Karpaten we should call that good second class,’ was the remark of 
my companion in the gallery of the Natural History Museum, when 
I showed him the beautiful head of a red-deer from the Caucasus 
which I had hitherto regarded as the ne plus ultra of grace and 
strength. With a trace of incredulity, I replied that, if that was 
second class, I should like to see a first-class head. ‘ Well,’ said my 
friend, ‘I cannot promise you that. They are not common like 
your Scotch stags, and the forest is wide. Last year we had seven 
stags, big and little, and the year before six. Besides that, if you 
do see one, you may possibly not shoot it. Still, I will promise that 
you shall have a good dinner every day.’ Now, as the strongest 
passion in the human breast, next to the desire for a good dinner, is 
to shoot an animal with horns a trifle longer than those possessed 
by anybody else, it will be readily understood with what eagerness I 
accepted the invitation of my host to visit him in his forest in 
Galicia, where, as he told me, these giants existed. 

As Highland red-deer exceed the island deer, so they, in turn, 
are surpassed by those of Germany, and again, travelling eastward, 
the stags which inhabit the Carpathian Forest greatly excel the 
finest Bavarian or Styrian stags in weight and strength of antler. 
There is no fixed line of demarcation to the west of which the deer 
can be described as red-deer, and to the east of it as belonging to 
some larger race. Whether the Ollen or Maral of the Caucasus and 
Asia Minor, which is practically indistinguishable from the deer of 
the Carpathians, is of still larger growth, is a doubtful point. From 
some skull measurements which I have taken, and antlers which I 
have seen, it would seem to follow the same law. Some think that 
this increased size bears an inverse ratio to the numerical abundance 
of the herds. The German forests support but a fraction of the 
‘head’ which may be seen on an equivalent area in Sutherland or 
Inverness; and in the regions which I am about to describe the 
winter ravages by wolves still further thin the ranks of the deer. 
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The abundance of food and its quality must tell, but in my host’s 
opinion these deer owe their massive frames, in part at least, to the 
fact that their family cares are light, for each stag has no more than 
two or three wives to disturb his domestic peace. 

It is a far cry from the north of Scotland to the eastern spurs of 
the Carpathian Mountains, which may be described as the key- 
stone of Hungary, Poland, and Russia. I had been travelling 
continuously from early on Tuesday morning till the middle of 
Saturday, and my impressions of Central Europe are somewhat 
vague. I seem to remember an interminable plain without land- 
marks, an endless vista of scarlet-trousered and scarlet-petticoated 
peasants, haycocks, and the sweeping motion of the scythe, white- 
washed cottages, Indian corn, yellow gourds, flocks of geese, and 
abominable. roads. 

About 200 miles east of Cracow, the ancient capital of Poland, 
I turned off from the main line, and, following one of the military 
railways by which, in the event of war, the Austrian troops would 
be concentrated on their eastern boundary, I crept up among the 
spurs of the Carpathians. By mid-day I found myself ensconced in 
a roomy wooden Jagdhaus, surrounded by a domain of 400 square 
miles of pine-covered forest, under the guidance of a host who takes 
his chief pleasure in the pleasure of his guests, and with brother 
sportsmen not less keen than myself. The party had assembled 
five days earlier, and here in the porch were already some trophies 
calculated to quicken the pulses of the sportsman fresh from the 
degenerate specimens of Ross-shire. One very long and heavy 
fourteen-pointer, splendidly ‘ guttured’ and ‘pearled,’ produced in 
me that vile envy which we cannot always suppress. Even more 
interesting was a heap of shed antlers, gathered in various parts of 
the wood since the previous season, more interesting since the owners 
of these massive crowns presumably still lived and roamed, and 
might, if the fates were propitious, beencountered by me. Yet, how 
remote the chance seemed when one looked at this vast range of black 
forest, and remembered that, taking the bags of previous years, only 
one stag, on an average, to sixty square miles had been obtained. 
The thing would be well nigh hopeless, but forone circumstance. It 
was the 20th of September and the height of the season of conflict, 
when every warraatable stag gives notice, far and wide, of his where- 
abouts, and of his willingness to engage in battle with any rival. 

The day following my arrival, being an off day for the rest of the 
party, I devoted to a preliminary inspection of the forest near the 
house, in the company of the head-forester. Gloom and monotony is 
the prevailing characteristic of such a forest. Scarcely once in the 
course of a four hours’ walk along a steep ‘hillside was I able to see 
the opposite side of the valley. The only’ clearances’ are where 
some hurricane has cut a gap, upsetting everything in its road,"and 
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piling broken and twisted branches to a height of fifteen or twenty 
feet. The forest is composed mainly of spruce, interspersed with 
drawn-up beeches, and a proportion of silver firs which attain noble 
dimensions. 

The first thing that happened was that my feet slipped from 
under me, with startling swiftness, on a smooth trunk, and the 
second thing was to fall again, sliding on a greasy root. I was 
beginning to learn something. Rubber soles would not do here, but 
I felt sadly humiliated, before the head forester too! Then I exhibited 
my ignorance by asking the purpose of a trough, roughly carved out 
of a trunk and sunk in the ground. Of course it was a salt lick. 
The hollow is filled with rock salt and clay, and the deer smell it 
and taste it, and return to the place. Certain shallow pits, which 
had the appearance of old sawpits, puzzled me next until I made 
them out to be the sites of trees, uprooted centuries back, whose 
stems and roots had long ago rotted and disappeared. And then the 
millions of trees on the ground! The essential feature of the whole 
region, for the hunter to consider, is the fallen timber. This consti- 
tutes his chief difficulty. It covers every yard of the surface with 
stems and branches in all stages of decay. It is these fallen giants, 
many of which are of surprising girth and length, that charm, with 
their weird skeleton points, their wealth of green moss and grey 
lichen, and the story which they have to tell of the forces of nature, 
more than their brethren which still stand erect. Some have lain 
so long that, though retaining their shape, they consist only of 
spongy wood and pulp. Such ancient boles form seed-beds for young 
trees, and it is a common sight to see a perfectly straight hedge of 
juvenile spruces forty yards long, literally growing in and feeding 
on the body of their prostrate ancestor. 

To traverse this maze there are certain tracks, indicated by blaze 
marks on the trees, and locally called ‘ plyj,’ or ‘ Steige’ in German. 
These avoid the worst intricacies. The deer also, who dislike 
obstacles nearly as much as men do, to a great extent learn to use 
these lines of least resistance as passes. As long as one keeps to 
the ‘ Steige’ the work is easy. If one has to leave it, as, for instance, 
to approach a calling stag, it is gymnastics all the way. I followed 
one of these tracks for some hours, trying to learn the velvet tread. 
There is a foot-sensitiveness which can be cultivated by practice, 
and which is the more necessary as the eyes must all the time be alert 
to search the depths of shadow ahead. The ears too must be tuned 
to catch the slightest indication of sound. The stillness is almost 
oppressive. Among these closely ranked stems there is scarcely any 
movement of air. Neither is there much sound of life. In the 
course of a long morning I saw only one hazel-hen, the smallest of 
the perching grouse, and heard once or twice the beating flight over- 
head of some capercailzie, as he dashed out on the opposite side of a 
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tall spruce. Besides these I remember only black squirrels and a 
few tom-tits. But of the noblest game of Europe signs were not 
wanting. Here was an area, some ten yards square, trampled and 
torn with hoofs and horns—a Brunftplatz where the lord of the 
herd had expended his surplus passion on sticks and brambles. Close 
by was a black wallowing pit, with the impress of his great body where 
he last rolled in it, and tossed lumps of mire yards away. Of the 
deer themselves I neither saw nor heard anything, though we found 
the fresh track of a stag which may have been disturbed by us; and 
now my native follower brought out from the recesses of his ruck- 
sack an old hock bottle with the bottom cut off, and, lying on the 
ground to deaden the sound, produced, with this trumpet, a close 
imitation of the raucous, impatient challenge of a stag. But even 
the most provocative call failed to elicit a response. 

This part of the forest was quite untouched by the axe. It is not 
so everywhere. Some valleys, more accessible than this, have been 
exploited. When such an area is attacked, it is cleared completely, 
nothing being left but a few dead or valueless stems. Such a tract 
produces a luxuriant growth of wild raspberry and other plants, and 
is therefore attractive to deer. To send the timber on its long 
voyage to navigable waters, the following method is adopted. A 
heavy dam, called a Klause, about forty feet high at its deepest, and 
of a proportional width, is constructed of a framework of timber, 
weighted with large stones, across the valley at its narrowest part. 
This forms an artificial lake which can be emptied at will by large 
sluices. In or below it the logs are collected, being dragged over the 
winter snow, or sent thundering down the timber shoot, by their own 
weight. Ata favourable moment the sluices are opened, and a spate 
is produced, which carries them hurtling along the upper waters of 
the Pruth and the Dniester. 

As the method of hunting in these forests is new to most English 
sportsmen, let me now explain the plan of campaign. It is obvious 
that to cover so extensive a forest it is impossible for four or five guns 
to hunt from one centre. There are two Jagdhiiuser, about twenty 
miles apart, but it is not from these that the sportsmen hunt. At 
various points, in the depth of the covert, at distances varying from 
two to six hours from the lodge, log huts have been constructed for 
their accommodation. There are about thirty of them altogether, to 
enable all parts to be reached. To each guest is assigned a beat, 
accurately defined, but wide enough for all his requirements. On no 
account must he pass the boundaries, lest. he should spoil his neigh- 
bour’s sport. 

On the second morning after my arrival, we were to start for our 
respective beats. In the courtyard about thirty native followers were 
paraded. These peasants showed great variety of type. If the map 
of the Continent is examined, it will be seen that, just here, invading 
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hosts from Asia, attracted by the fat plains of Hungary and Poland, 
must have passed westward, and hosts in retreat eastward. The 
very name of the place indicates that it was the pass of the Tartars. 
Here then were Tartars and squat flat-faced Mongolians, as well as 
tall hatchet-visaged Magyars. They all wear the same distinctive 
garment—a sleeveless jacket of skin, with the fur turned inwards, 
and the outside richly embroidered, together with a leathern belt of 
portentous solidity and width. Their hair hangs down their shoulders 
in long matted locks, unless here and there a military bearing and 
cropped head denote that such a one has lately returned from 
doing his time as a soldier. Then there are the Jews, distinct in 
their dress and in all else. They did not come with us. They never 
seem to leave the houses, or to work. Yet they must do something, 
for they absorb whatever is worth having. Yes! They have one 
characteristic in common with the rest. They do not wash. 
Abdullah, a Somali servant fresh from East Africa, was surprised at 
this. He had never seen a people who did not remove their clothes. 
He remarked ‘these people savages, like the Masai.’ Yet it was a 
superficial judgment, for they are a kindly race. I may here mention 
that the astonishment was mutual. Abdullah, among his other 
accomplishments, had been taught by his master to ride the bicycle, 
and went daily for the post. Now these people had never seen a 
black man or a bicycle. They had a notion that the combination 
was a new animal which had been fetched from foreign parts, and 
fled precipitately at the first encounter. 

In this country there is no one between the prince and the 
peasant. Consequently there is a subservience of manner which is 
almost crushing to a Westerner. It is difficult to know how to behave 
to a man who bows so low and kisses your hand with such fervour. 
Yet their lord knows them all personally, and addresses them like 
his children. To each he gives the most precise instructions. 
‘Thou, Ivan, sayest that three stags are crying in Blazow; may be 
the old twenty-ender that the Graaf saw last year is among them. 
Thou wilt accompany the Englishman to the Koliba of Bukowinka. 
Go out in the night and bring him a report of those thou canst hear 
an hour before daylight. There is little feed there for thy horses. Thou 
wilt buy two trusses of hay in the valley and take them. At middle 
week thou wilt bring himto the house at Zielonicza, where I shall be.’ 
Such instructions are repeated to each, and enforced, until he knows 
the ropes. As I could not be expected to understand either the 
Polish or Ruthenian language, the German head forester was con- 
siderately allotted to me. I could not have wished for a better guide 
and counsellor. At last the lessons were learnt, the luggage ponies 
loaded, and we rode together up the valley, along green alps, and 
past potato patches, with here and there a scattered farm, or small 
church, which appears to be circular, but is really in the form of a 
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blunted Greek cross. At the end of two hours we separated with 
many a ‘ Weidemannsheil.’ In another hour of steep ascent I had 
reached my quarters—a solid one-roomed hut, in the depth of the 
forest. The furniture is sufficient, but not too gorgeous. It consists 
of table, bench, and bed-shelves, fixed to the ground by stakes. The 
shelves are bedded down with six inches of pine shoots, than which 
there is no better mattress, and the earthen floor is carpeted with the 
same, so that the air is fragrant with the aroma of pine. The only 
drawbacks to it are the innumerable spiders which hide in it. There 
is no provision for a fire inside, and this is by design, lest the casual 
woodman should take shelter here, and leave the place less solitary 
than he found it. 

The men’s hut adjoining is open to all. A log fire burns in the 
centre of the floor, and the occupants sit or doze with their toes 
towards the blaze, while the smoke escapes through the ridge, which 
is left open from end to end. Some woodmen’s gites are simply pent- 
houses, and, if well constructed, and covered with sheets of bark, are 
an excellent protection against the weather. To each hunter are 
allotted a band of six or eight natives. Some of them look after the 
ponies, others constitute what is called ‘the dinner express.’ The 
latter leave the hut in the small hours of the morning for the nearest 
Jagdhaus. When the hungry hunter returns to his snug retreat, he 
observes a neat row of tins, whence proceed varied and seductive 
odours, and his repast is set on the table as soon as these have been 
heated in the ashes of the great log fire, which burns outside his 
door. But it is only when he is so fortunate as to slay the monarch 
‘of these woods that he realises the utility of this somewhat large 
following. The spoils of the chase, weighing from thirty to forty 
stone, must then be carried down, piecemeal, on men’s backs, to some 
point whence they can be packed out on horseback. 

Winter, the forester, who was eager for my success, now confided 
to me that Bukowinka was the best beat in the whole forest. I was 
all ready to prove it, but nothing was likely to speak till near 
4 o'clock. Some time before that we had reached the edge of a 
Wiese, or small grassy alp, surrounded by timber, such as occur fre- 
quently on the highest ridges, and sat down to listen. The lowing 
of cattle at no great distance, the voices of herdsmen and the barking 
of dogs, were heard very distinctly. I thought that their presence 
must silence any stag, if not drive him away, but Winter assured me 
that the deer do not mind the cattle, which improve the grass by 
pasturing it. Sheep and goats, on the other hand, are abhorrent to 
deer, and everything is done to withdraw them from the best beats. 

Then at last came the challenge for which we waited, a prolonged 
“ yaw-w-w,’ followed by a succession of impatient grunts, distinctive of 
a Brunfthirech, in his most combative mood. It is difficult to 
Yocate the sound when you are looking over a sea of tree tops, and 
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the rolling echo from their stems is often strangely deceptive as to 
its direction. We started at once at our best pace, and when the 
stag spoke again, twenty minutes later, he was apparently but little 
below us in a deep hollow. We plunged down the hill, under or over 
the prostrate stems, getting as near as we dared, then waited for a 
further indication. Ivan now tried calling—a large shell was the 
instrument this time—and the imitation was decidedly inferior to 
that produced through the hock bottle. There was no response. 
Perhaps the note was too palpably false, and the stag got suspicious. 
I think this is very often the case, particularly with old and heavy 
stags. They will sometimes respond, but they generally lie low, and, 
if my experience is worth anything, these old hands never come to 
the caJl. We sat on a log listening till it got dark. Once I thought 
I heard a stick break, and perhaps I ought then to have attempted 
to get nearer, but I was deterred by the impenetrable wood yard in 
front of me. In this form of sport one should take as a maxim ‘ no- 
thing venture, nothing have.’ Then we lighted our lantern, and 
returned in pouring rain. 

My faithful forester slept in the hut with me—a really terrible 
snorer. My night was partly spent in throwing, boots about, but I had 
borrowed felt boots from my host, and felt is not an effective weapon. 
Our point the next morning was a wide valley where there had been a 
great clearance of trees. To reach it we followed upwards an old timber 
shoot, now ruined. The head of this valley forms a wide amphitheatre 
called Blazow. It looks easy to traverse, but is not so. The rasp- 
berry plants are, in many places, higher than my head, and, every- 
where, hide the rotting sticks and stems. At the end of the day my 
knickerbockers and stockings were ‘snagged’ to pieces by these 
hidden stumbling-blocks. It is a favourite haunt, and I listened to 
such an orchestra of tenor and bass as I had never heard before. 
Three stags at least were roaring themselves hoarse, and as there was 
nothing to impede the sound, their voices rolled up the valley, echo- 
ing against its banks. To judge the size of a stag by his voice is a 
most important art, in which I relied chiefly on the experience of 
my native companion. Old stags, except at the beginning of the 
season, ordinarily emit only brief grunts of satisfaction, more like the 
language of a pig over his trough than of a nobler animal. The 
noise which a Beihirsch makes is quite out of proportion to his 
importance. It is louder, more frequent, and full of self-assertion. 
Such a stag I now perceived, feeding about four hundred yards off, 
with two or three hinds, but he was not worth stalking. The master 
stag was apparently stationed on the top of the ridge, but he became 
silent about seven o’clock, and under these circumstances ordinary 
mortals should wait for his majesty to speak again. We took refuge 
in a deserted wood-cutter’s hut and lay there for several hours. The 
Americans call this ‘sitting on a log.’ Doubtless the exercise of 
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unlimited patience is wholesome, and generally pays the hunter in 
the long run, but this virtue is not given to everybody, and, mindful 
of my last night’s experience, we climbed at length to the top of the 
ridge, hoping to come to closer quarters before the afternoon con- 
cert began, with the result that we jumped two hinds, and found 
the empty royal bed. It was not till three o’clock that I both heard 
and saw another stag on the edge of the timber. I had to make a 
wide circuit—an obstacle race against time and daylight—but when 
I reached the place he was gone, and no longer signalled his where- 
abouts. As we tramped home along the slippery tracks, lighted by 
the glimmer of the swinging lantern, stags were bellowing in several 
directions. One, who must have been quite close to us, was appa- 
rently excited by our light. So insolent in tone was he that I almost 
expected him to come charging through the bushes. 

I calculated that I had now had three days’ ‘ timber crawling.’ 
Those tremors of the nerves which constitute sport had vibrated 
through my body on several occasions, but the result was so far nil. 
I could count on only seven or eight more clear days of hunting. 
The difficulties were great and seemed heavily against the hpnter. 
I have generally found that perseverance will sooner or later bring 
the happy chance, and so it proved in this case. 

Imagine a lovely frosty morning, well calculated to start a good 
chorus. It may be taken as a rule that clear, cold weather has this 
effect, while southerly wind and moist, warm weather silence the deer. 
Half an hour from the hut two lusty voices proclaimed good-sized 
stags in front of us. Proceeding a few hundred yards, I was able to 
locate the sound on the ridge of Tchornacleva, upon which we were— 
wooded of course, nearly every yard of it, and the whole ground 
covered with the usual débris and tangle. Having now acquired 
some confidence in my own power to find or force a way through 
such impediments, I proceeded by myself; but the way was better than 
usual, and I was able to advance without breaking sticks or making 
other mistakes. I remember nearly treading on a beautiful pine 
marten, and I flattered myself that, if I could surprise so alert an 
animal, I must be learning the trick of it. One of the stags was 
roaring grandly, and, at length, I was sure he lay on the top of a rise 
in the ridge, which I could just see a hundred yards ahead. There was 
a hollow between us, rather more free from trees than usual. Feeling 
every step, I moved on to the bottom of it and stood. A slight current 
of air made me anxious, as I watched my breath floating dangerously in 
front of me, and I was just feeling in my pocket for my pipe, thinking 
to make more sure of its direction, when up jumped a great grey stag, 
from his couch in the raspberry bushes, about fifty yards from me. I 
think he had either had the wind or seen me. He stood a moment 
with his head and shoulders concealed by a large trunk. Then he 
moved forward at a walk, and I had a bullet into his shoulder. 
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There was a crash of broken wood, and when the smoke cleared, 
which seemed an age, he was struggling on the ground. I thought 
he was done for, and neglected to reload quickly, but he struggled on 
to his feet and made off. Before I was ready he got among thick 
tree stems, and I could only fire a random shot, with what result it 
was impossible to tell at the moment. When the men came up we 
followed the blood track for a short distance, but I determined to 
give him time. Some think this savours of cruelty, but it is in 
reality the surest, and therefore the most merciful, way. When, after 
a long delay, which I endured with considerable impatience, we took 
up the track, I led, sometimes climbing over massive trunks, then 
again creeping on hands and knees, where one would think such a 
heavy body could scarcely pass. He had had strength to jump a 
recumbent stem four feet high—a bad sign. On the other hand, 
Ivan now pointed out, fromthe blood drops on the leaves, that he 
was wounded on both sides. In about two hundred yards I became 
conscious of a strong smell of stag, and there lay the great beast, 
quite dead and stiff. Both shots had struck him, and he must have 
died within a minute or two of receiving them. I ran forward and 
counted his points—seven on one horn, and five on the other—a 
noble head, according to my thinking, but far from being of the first 
class of those produced in this country. While Ivan bathed my hand 
with kisses, Winter cut out the tushes from the upper jaw, and 
presented them to me on his cap, along with a sprig of spruce, which 
I was expected to wear, in token of victory—a picturesque ceremonial 
which has been handed down for several centuries. 

Returning to the hut, we sent out the whole of my following to 
perform the necessary offices, and bring the meat in, which is then 
separately weighed; and amounted, if my arithmetic is not at fault, 
to 29 stone. But there is, of course, much loss with this method of 
weighing. For the next thirty-six hours one of those mysterious 
silences ensued which baulk and disconcert the hunter. One or two 
faint grumbles were heard in the early hours, after which not the 
most seductive calls could lure a response. The wind was in the 
south, the weather moist and warm ; we could only pray for the frost, 
which stimulates the slow blood of the lord of the woods. The 
chance of encountering a stag by accident is very small. There was 
nothing to do but to wander aimlessly, looking for the tracks of bears, 
which were numerous hereabouts. One of my fellow-guests had seen 
and shot at a band of three a few days before, and the marauders had 
eaten many sheep. The next day dawned clear and cold, and 
therefore propitious, but I was due that night to keep the tryst at 
Zielonicza Jagdhaus, distant five or six hours. Fortunately the open 
valley of Blazow lay on our way. Here to my great delight two 
rivals were bellowing at one another. Right in front of me, a master 
stag, to judge by his voice—the same, as I believe, that had evaded 
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me three days before—was growling surlily. I followed an old timber 
road, and the stalk was so easy that I am almost ashamed of it. 
But there was a curious circumstance connected with it. After 
the shot one of the hinds, which had been in the company of the stag, 
stopped on the rise at a short distance, and kept on ‘ barking’ at 
intervals. We were seeking for the track of the stag I had shot at, 
for I did not then know that he lay dead within twenty yards, when 
there was a loud crash of broken sticks close to us; but, being in a 
hollow, we could not see what it was. While we were speculating on 
the cause, the second man, whom I had left on the timber road, came 
<lown to tell us that another great stag had come right across the 
valley, attracted by the hind. This was one proof among several that 
I had that in these unsophisticated regions the deer pay little atten- 
tion toa gun shot. He had nearly walked over us in his eagerness 
to reach the hind. His escape did not distress me, for I was well 
content with my prize. This was a far finer beast than the first one, 
the antlers measuring 45 inches, with an inside width of 40 inches, 
and when the separate portions were subsequently brought to scale 
they topped 35 stone. Thus my early good fortune was not only 
maintained, but was on the ascending scale. I knew that this stag 
was at least worthy to be awarded a ‘ good second class,’ but that 
night my host still encouraged me to hope for a better one. 

I cannot expect. the reader to follow me into the details of the 
damp but delightful days of wandering which I spent at my next 
post—the valley of Dziurdziniec. This was a long and deep defile, 
with more precipitous sides than are generally found in the Car- 
pathians, and it lay so out of the way that even my host had never 
visited it. Yet it was well tenanted. As the beat, which comprised 
another valley, was very extensive, there were four huts to cover it ; 
but I did not shift my quarters, for the simple reason that no pony 
could go from one to the other. 

My companion here was the ex-poacher Jaki. Jaki has consider- 
able knowledge of his craft. He is very tall and lanky, and his 
movements reminded me of the gliding of a serpent. Though, no 
doubt, he had laid low many a fine beast in his unregenerate days, no 
stag had been ‘ killed to him’ on his own beat since he had become 
a garde-chasse and a respectable member of society. He was thus on 
his mettle. Of spoken words we had none, but there was a perfect 
understanding between us. If, being in doubt, I looked back for 
suggestions, Jaki’s anxious face was at my elbow. Unlike most of 
these peasants, he always knew his own mind, and was at no loss to 
express it with a sign. He had a blind and child-like belief in my 
unerring aim—an evidence of the confiding simplicity of his character 
—TI in his woodcraft. As the rut was at its height and several good 
stags were wandering to and fro, and crying in this wilderness, I was 
continually following up one or another of them. I frequently got 
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very near without attaining success. Sometimes the pungent smell 
of the animal would smite me in the face, but, not being a dog, I 
failed to take the right turn. In such blind-man’s buff, the stag 
might probably get a whiff of an odour not less startling to him. It 
is surprising how silently these heavy creatures depart when they are 
suspicious. Once I heard a stag roll in his mud bath, and yet I 
could not get a sight of him. Often it was the mere restlessness of 
passion which impelled them to move off. Yet my good fortune 
continued, for I killed three more stags in three days. On each 
occasion Jaki covered my hand with kisses, and then going down on 
his knees kissed my legs, a piece of most delicate flattery, but a 
thing to make a modest man blush. 

Here I must make a confession. I twice shot the wrong stag. 
The first mistake was in this wise. There was a grassy alp high up 
on the ridge, and I had shot a good stag of eleven points which had 
fallen dead in the opening; but before I could reach the spot to 
examine my prize, another took up his parable in a double bass which 
appeared to belong to a beast of large size. The voice proceeded from 
a steep timbered bank which faced me, at a distance of less than two 
hundred yards. Thinking that the animal would probably come out 
into the opening, I hastily concealed myself in a group of trees. For 
four hours I sat there listening to the exhortations of this patriarch. 
At the end of that time my patience was rewarded, or at least I 
thought so. I saw the dim figure of a stag emerging from the edge 
of the trees, exactly in the direction I expected, and at once jumped 
to the conclusion that this was the gentleman who had been preach- 
ing his sermon all the morning. As he passed for a moment behind 
a bunch of spruces, I drew forward in a sitting position. ‘The moment 
he reappeared he saw me, and up went his head with ajerk. I ought 
to have examined him more carefully, but, without waiting, rolled 
him over stone dead. It proved to be a small Beihirsch of eight 
points, a mere brocket or baby of 23 stone. Within five minutes 
of my firing the shot, the real patriarch recommenced his advice 
to his family, in the same spot as before. This time I tried to 
beard him in his castle, but the contingency which I dreaded 
occurred, The wind, which was high and shifty, carried my taint to 
his nose, when I had got within fifty yards of him. 

Two mornings later I was hotly pursuing a beast who was 
evidently intent on provoking a contest with another of his species, 
whose voice I also heard in the distance. Every three or four 
minutes he spoke out vehemently, but I did not depend on ears 
alone. His track was easy to perceive along the green alley which 
he trod, and his powerful odour would have been sufficient to follow 
him by, without any other indication. Thus three of my senses 
were on the alert, and I thought only of the stag in front of me, To 
cut a long story short, I slew that stag, who carried a head decidedly 
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above the average. Yet I thought, as we counted his points, that 
Jaki wore a pained expression. There were no explanations of course, 
but, when Winter had arrived from the hut, I learnt the melancholy 
truth. Just before I had fired, Jaki had caught sight of ‘ the biggest 
stag he had ever seen,’ on the opposite bank, and less than sixty 
yards from me, doubtless on his way to meet his rival. He said, ‘he 
had touched my elbow, but I paid no heed, and—he was afraid of 
the big English lord.’ I had not the smallest recollection of his touch- 
ing me. In the old chivalrous days I should have suffered penalties 
for a like breach of the laws of venerie. 

When we met again at the Jagdhaus, instead of the chaff which ] 
expected, and richly deserved, I received only encouragement. I 
might yet get a first-class stag; such a one was known to abide 
under the mountain called Kukul. The ‘ Herzog’ had tried for him 
for three days, andone of his men had seen the beast, a hoary monster 
with a fabulous number of points. The stags there were few, because 
the forest is very dense, but those which are found in such a place are 
generally exceptionally good. It was distant, and the best stags had 
nearly given up roaring. Still there was a chance. Would I go? 

There was no hesitation on my part. From my previous camp 
to the new one the journey occupied the best part of three days, 
allowing for a little casual hunting by the way, though the only 
thing we captured was a poacher who was taken fishing one of the 
pools of the Pruth, but released after a good frightening. 

I reached my new quarters at Hawrylec Wielki by mid-day, and 
having had a five or six hours’ walk went into the hut to rest. I had 
dozed off when one of the men came to the door to say that a stag 
was roaring. Coming out I could hear him distinctly far up the 
glen. It was only two o'clock, and a strange thing that a stag should 
be roaring so early. I set him down at once as an impatient youngster. 
After an hour’s rapid walking, I seemed to be getting distinctly near 
his trumpeting. By the sound, for he kept on speaking at frequent 
intervals, he appeared to be moving slowly on. Soon after this I 
found his slot, and it was clear that he was no Beihirsch, but a 
large heavy stag. Now there was a silent interval, and Nikola, my 
new attendant, tried to draw him with a call, which he made with 
his hands, but the feeble imitation produced no response, and we had 
to wait for halfan hour. When at last the stag roared again, the 
sound was startlingly near us. We now left the ‘Steige,’ and the 
going was thenceforth very rough. For the next hour and more it 
was a continuous struggle with fallen timber. Sometimes I thought 
I had reduced the distance between us to less than a hundred 
yards. Then serious obstacles were always interposed, and the delay 
would suffer him to gain upon us. The whole time we were climbing 
over, creeping under, or balancing along slippery, haif-rotten stems, 
till my legs almost refused their office, and, when the muscles are 
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tired, it is impossible to step with the lightness necessary to ensure 
silence. In such a case, however, it does not do to be too tender 
about sticks. Something must be risked, and it even occasionally 
happens that a broken stick will bring a stag towards the intruder. 
At last we came to a heavy windfall through which we tried in vain to 
force a passage, but the stag himself ultimately furnished the clue. 
We found his track and followed it. And now we arrived at a deep 
and narrow gulley with a stream at the bottom. The stag was 
roaring about eighty yards off on the opposite slope, which was very 
steep. He was of course hidden from me by the usual curtain of 
foliage. To get down to the stream was easy ; to climb, unperceived, 
the opposite bank was another matter. But it had to be attempted. 
I remembered that in my previous experience, though I had lost some 
chances by attempting too much, I had lost more by fearing to 
attempt anything. We managed the first fifty feet or so up the 
slippery bank, and then I came in sight of a small grove of young 
spruces, in which I was able to locate the origin of the sound, 
though I could see nothing. The next fifty feet were the critical 
part, especially as the stag now paused in his roaring, as though 
he had heard something. Nikola wanted to go straight up, but I 
thought this course hopelessly risky, and withdrew a few yards to 
where there was a slight hollow, descending the slope, which would 
partly deaden any noise we might make. 

Leaving Nikola behind, I ascended this hollow, foot by foot, safely 
climbing all the obstacles which cumbered it, and again came in 
sight of the grove of young trees, which was now not more than 
thirty yards off, but there were here so many stems of large growing 
trees that I almost despaired of getting a clear view. As long as I 
stood still I knew that I was safe from detection. An erect figure among 
so many erect stems is not easily ‘picked up.’ The little tits and 
golden crests, playing within a yard of my head, were proof of that. 
There was one narrow vista between two trunks, and I was debating 
whether to risk a further advance along it when the form of some 
animal appeared in it. It was in deep shadow and for a moment I 
mistook it for a stag, and was disappointed at its small size. Then I 
saw it was a hind. She crossed to the left out of my sight. Another 
dainty damsel glided across my narrow stage. Then I felt sure the 
‘stag would follow, and made ready for him. Sure enough his great 
head came into sight, carried close to the ground, and gently tossed 
up and down. He was moving very deliberately, and it seemed an 
age before a forest of gleaming white points, laid well back on his 
withers, appeared—truly noble antlers. The space was not wide 
enough to see more than a portion of his body, and I fired as soon as 
the shoulder was visible. He crashed through the underwood and 
passed out of sight. Slipping in another cartzidge, I pressed forward 
and caught sight of a massive body swaying about the stems of the 
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young trees. Once more I fired, and I was so confident of success that 
I turned and waved my cap to my companion, but when I turned again 
the stag had disappeared. When Nikola came up he sought for blood, 
and, finding none, made a deprecatory motion with his hands, imply- 
ing that the stag might be in the next parish. But he lay there 
within five yards, a most ancient and venerable beast. His mask 
grizzled with age, blind of one eye, his teeth worn down, and his body a 
bag of bones, he still carried a grand head of eighteen points, of which, 
thirteen were on the ‘ tops.’ Under the circumstances I hope I may 
be excused if I ‘roar’ somewhat on my own account. For the 
benefit of the initiated, then, I may mention that the tape shows 
the length along the curve to be 52 inches, while the weight of the 
horns, with part of the skull, is 20 lbs. 8 ozs.—dimensions which are 
certainly not often surpassed. His weight, in pieces, was 36 stone, 
but he was much run down, and would undoubtedly have scaled much 
heavier at the beginning of the season. As is the custom, the antlers 
were compared with others in Vienna, and these were adjudged to 
be the best obtained this year in Austria or Poland. It may have 
been surpassed by one or two Hungarian heads with which it was 
not compared. A good authority afterwards put this stag’s age at 
fifty years; but, however that may be, I had undoubtedly secured ‘a 
first-class head,’ and I had been doubly lucky in finding such a patri- 
arch, still roaring lustily on the 3rd of October, and in reaching him 
just before it got too dark to shoot. 

It was now five o’clock and we had to leave the stag, as he was, 
lest we should be overtaken by darkness before we had escaped from 
the chaos which lay behind us. As it was I found the back track 
in cold blood not less arduous than it had seemed with the passion of 
the chase upon me. 

And now that I had crowned my previous good fortune I would 
not tempt the kindly dame further, but rejoined my friends, who had 
already abandoned the quest, and with them combined for a bear 
hunt, but that is not to be named in the same day with the regal 
pursuit which I have endeavoured to describe. 


E. N. Buxton. 
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RECENT SCIENCE 


I 


Step by step modern science penetrates deeper and deeper into the 
intimate structure of physical bodies, and the new step which we 
have now to record is the progress made in our knowledge of the 
inner molecular structure of solids. It may seem strange, of course, 
that physicists should have found difficulties in interpreting the 
structure of so commonplace a thing as a stone, or a block of lead, 
copper, or silver. But it must be remembered that what we want to 
know about the solids is not the arrangement of their rougher 
particles (that much is learned easily enough with the aid of the 
microscope) ; we want to penetrate far beyond the utmost limits of 
microscopical vision; to know how the molecules, which are so 
minute as to defy the powers of our best microscopes, are arranged ; 
how they are locked together; in how far they are free in their 
movements, and what sort of movements they perform ; what is, in 
a word, the inner molecular life of a seemingly inert block of metal. 
Such a question could not be answered directly, and the problem 
had to be attacked in all sorts of roundabout ways. Attempts to 
solve it were made, accordingly, in more directions than one, and in 
these attempts physicists grasped first the molecular structure of 
gases; then it took them years to extend their knowledge to 
liquids; and it is only now that some definite results have been 
arrived at as regards solids through the combined efforts of a great 
number of chemists, physicists, and metallurgists.' 


For penetrating into this vast domain no better guide could be found for the 
general reader than Prof. W. C. Roberts-Austen’s Introduction to the Study of Metal- 
lurgy (ist edition in 1891; 3rd edition in 1895), which contains, besides excellent 
reviews of the whole domain, copious bibliographical indications. C. W. Roberts- 
Austen’s lectures before the Royal Society, the Royal Institution, and the British 
Association, all published in Nature, deserve the same mention :—‘ On the Hardening 
and Tempering of Steel’ (1889, WVature, vol. xli. pp. 11 and 32); ‘Metals at High 
Temperatures’ (1892, vol. xlv. p. 534); ‘The Rarer Metals and their Alloys’ (1895, 
vol. lii. p. 14 and 39); ‘The Diffusion of Metals’ (1896, vol. liv. p. 55). Also his 
three ‘ Reports to the Alloys Research Committee of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers’ in 1891, 1893, and 1895, and the subsequent discussions. For a general 
review of the alloys, considered as solutions of metals in metals, the second volume 
of Ostwald’s Allgemeine Chemie (Leipzig, 1893; English translation in 1894) is the 
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We conceive gases as consisting of an immense number of mole- 
cules which dash in all directions, continually meeting each other 
in their rapid movements, and consequently changing their courses, 
and continually endeavouring to escape into space. The more we 
heat a gas, the more agitated become the movements of its molecules, 
and the greater become their velocities. To raise the temperature 
of a gas simply means, in fact, to increase the velocity of the move- 
ments of its molecules. These molecules, as they dash in all 
possible directions, bombard the walls of the vessels which a gas is 
enclosed in, and take advantage of every issue to escape through 
it; and although they are extremely small in size, their numbers are 
so great and their movements are so rapid that they even break the 
walls of the strongest receptacles. When they bombard the piston 
of a steam-engine, they push it with such a force that it can move 
heavy masses or set in motion a heavy railway train at a consider- 
able speed. 

Such a conception of the structure of gases (‘the kinetic 
theory of gases’) was first propounded as an hypothesis only ; but it 
so remarkably well corresponds to realities, it gives us so full an 
explanation of all phenomena relative to gases, and it permits us to 
foretell so many phenomena, that it*may already be considered as a 
well-established theory. We measure the velocities of the molecules, 
and even attempt to count the numbers of their impacts as they dash 
against each other; we have an approximate idea of the sizes of some 
of them—sieves having been imagined which let the smaller mole- 
cules pass but intercept the bigger ones ;* and, maybe, Messrs. H. 
Picton and 8. E. Linder, in their researches into solutions of sulphide 
salts, have even seen under the microscope how some bigger mole- 
cules aggregate into particles. 

So far the inner structure of gases is known ; but as regards the 
inner structure of liquids our views are much less definite. We 
know that liquids are also composed of molecules, or of groups of 
molecules (particles), which very easily glide upon and past each 
other. Gravitation makes them glide so as to fill up every nook of 
a vessel, flow through its apertures, and produce a horizontal surface 
on the top of the liquid; and if we heat any part of the liquid, 
currents and eddies are immediately produced—particles gliding 


surest guide. The general parts of the papers of W. Spring and Van der Mensbrugghe 
{mentioned hereafter) are very suggestive. Otto Graham’s* Collected Papers’ are a 
rich mine of suggestive information which need no recommendation. Behrens’s book, 
Das mikroskopische Gefiige der Metalle und Legierungen (Leipzig, 1894), can also be 
warmly recommended. Special researches are mentioned further down. 

? No human hand could make such asieve; but Warburg and Tegetmeier have 
imagined a means of locking the molecules of sodium out of apan of glass. Through 
the minute channels thus obtained, molecules of sodium make their passage, as 
also the still smaller molecules of lithium, while the bigger ones of potassium are 
intercepted, 
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past each other in various directions. But until lately, if the 
physicist was asked whether, apart from these movements due to extra- 
neous causes, the liquid molecules have not their own movements, 
like the gaseous ones, he hesitated to give a definite reply. These 
doubts, however, have been removed within the last twenty years. 
By this time there is not one single gas left which would not have 
been brought into a liquid state. Every gas, if we sufficiently com- 
press and cool it—that is, bring its molecules into closer contact and 
reduce the speed of their oscillations—is transformed into a liquid, and, 
before being liquefied, passes through an intermediate, ‘critical’ 
state, in which it combines the properties of a liquid with those of 
a gas.* Moreover, it has lately been proved that mechanical laws 
which hold good for gases are fully applicable to liquid solutions,* 
as if they really contained gaseous molecules, and we are bound to 
recognise that there is no substantial difference between the inner 
structure of a gas and a liquid—the difference between the liquid 
and the gaseous states of matter being only one of degree in the 
relative freedom, mobility, and speed of molecules, and perhaps in 
the size of the particles. 

Can we not, then, extend our generalisation, and say that the 
difference between a solid and a liquid is not greater than between a 
liquid anda gas? For simplicity’s sake, let us take a block of pure 
metal. Like all other physical bodies, it consists of atoms grouped 
into molecules and of molecules grouped into particles, and it is 
known that these last cannot be solidly locked to each other, because 
each rise of temperature increases the volume of the metallic block 
and every blow makes it emit a sound. The molecules must conse- 
quently have a certain mobility, since they can enter into sonorous 
and heat vibrations. But to what extent are they free? Do they 
not enjoy—some of them, at least—such a freedom of movement 
that they can travel, as they do in liquids and gases, between other 
molecules, from one part of the solid to another? Do they not 
maintain in the solid state some of the features which characterise 
their movements in both the liquid and gaseous states? This is, in 
fact, the conclusion which science is brought to by recent investiga- 
tions. As will be seen from the following facts, it becomes more and 
more apparent that a solid piece of metal is by no means an inert 
body ; that it also has its inner life; that its molecules are not 
dead specks of matter, and that they never cease to move about, to 
change places, to enter into new and varied combinations. 

It was especially through the study of alloys, for both industrial 
and scientific purposes, that modern science was brought to the above 


* This stage has been treated at some length in a preceding article, Nineteenth 
Century, April 1894, 
4 Ibid. August 1892. 
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views ; and therefore we are bound to make an incursion into thit 
vast domain. An alloy is not a simple mixture of two m2tals; far 
from that. It stands midway between the physical mixture and the 
chemical compound, and combines the characteristics of both. If we 
take, for instance, some molten lead and throw into it a piece of tin, 
or add molten zinc to molten copper in order to obtain brass, or 
mix molten copper and silver in order to make silver coins, we do 
not obtain simple mixtures of lead and tin, copper and zine, or silver 
and copper. We produce quite new metals, totally different from 
their component parts ; not true chemical compounds, and yet not 
mixtures. The alloy has a different colour, a different hardness or 
brittleness ; it offers a quite different resistance to the passage of 
electricity ; and it requires, for fusion, a temperature which is 
generally much lower than the temperatures of fusion of its two 
or three component metals. We take, for instance, 118 parts of 
tin, 206 parts of lead, and 208 parts of bismuth, as finely divided 
as possible, mix them as rapidly as we can with 1,600 parts of 
mercury, and we obtain a freezing mixture of so low a temperature 
{14° Fahr.) that water can be frozen in it. Or, we take 15 parts of 
bismuth, 8 parts of lead, 4 parts of tin, and 3 parts of cadmium, and 
we obtain a metal which fuses in boiling water (at 209° Fahr.), 
although the most fusible of the four metals, 7.e. tin, requires a 
temperature of, at least, 446 degrees to be melted, and cadmium does 
not fuse before the heat has reached 576 degrees.® 

Nay, all the physical properties, and the very aspect of a metal, 
can be changed by merely adding to it a minute portion of some 
other metal. Thus, the very aspect of pure bismuth can be so 
changed by adding to it 54,th part of tellurium (a rare metal, found 
in small quantities in combination with gold, silver, etc.), that, as 
Rober ts-Austen remarks, one could readily take it, on mere inspection, 
for a totally distinct elementary body. The addition of twenty-two 
per cent. of aluminium makes gold assume a beautiful purple colour ; 
but gold can also be made to assume a greenish colour, and its 
strength can be doubled, by adding to it ;4,th part of one of the 
rare metals, zirconium; while the addition of another rare metal, 
thallium, in the same minute proportion, would halve the strength 
of gold. Nay, we may obtain gold which will soften in the flame of 
a candle by adding to it ;4,;th part of silicon. As to copper, it is 
known that its electric conductivity is so rapidly diminished by the 
presence of the slightest impurities of other metals, that if the 


muth, this impurity would ‘be fatal to the commercial success 
of the cable.’ ® 


5 I follow in these illustrations Roberts-Austen’s Introduction to the Study of 
Metallurgy. 
® Ibdid., p. 76, 


Vor, XLI—No. 240 
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As to the immense variety of different sorts of metals which 
are obtained by adding small quantities of carbon to iron in the 
fabrication of steel, or by introducing very small quantities of 
manganese or chromium into steel, it would be simply impossible to 
enter into the subject in this place, so vast and interesting is it. 
Suffice it to say that, beginning with pure iron, which can be had as 
soft and pliable as copper, and ending with steel which is hard 
enough to cut glass, or with those chrome-steel shells which pierce 
nine-inch armour plates, backed by eight feet of solid oak, with- 
out their points being deformed,’ there are all possible gradations 
of iron alloys. And it becomes more and more apparent, from the 
work of Osmond, Behrens, and many others, that steel contains not only 
five different constituents—partly chemical compounds of iron and 
carbon, and partly solutions of carbon in iron alloyed in different 
proportions—but also iron and carbon appearing in different molecular 
groupings of their atoms (allotropic forms), microscopic diamonds 
inclusive. A block of an alloy is thus quite a world, almost as 
complicated as an organic cell. 

Besides, a close resemblance has been proved to exist between 
alloys, so long as they remain molten, and solutions of salts in water 
and other solvents. When a piece of tin is dissolved in molten lead, 
or two molten metals are mixed together, the same complicated 
physical and chemical phenomena are produced as in dissolving a 
lump of salt in water or mixing alcohol with water. The physica) 
properties of the metal used as a solvent are entirely altered as the 
molecules of the dissolved metal travel, as if they were in a gaseous 
state, amidst its own molecules. Some of them are dissociated at the 
same time, and new chemical compounds of an unstable nature are 
formed, only to be destroyed and reconstituted again. In a word, all 
laws based on the assumption of a nearly gaseous mobility of mole- 
cules and atoms, which have been found to be applicable to solutions 
of salts in water, can be fully applied to molten alloys as well.? And 
the question necessarily arises: whether the mobility of molecules 


7 Mr. Hadfield’s paper, read before the Iron and Steel Institute, on the 21st of 
September, 1892 (Nature, vol. xlvi. p. 526). 

® Roberts-Austen has summed up some recent French works on this subject in a 
paper contributed to Nature (1895, vol. lii. p. 367). See also his earlier lecture op 
steel, incorporated in his Introduction to Metallurgy. Diamonds have been extracted 
from common, very hard steel by Rossel (Comptes Rendus, 13 juillet, 1896, p. 113). 

* Hancock and Neville have proved by their admirable series of researches (since 
1889) that alllaws which have been established for solutions by Ostwald, Van’t Hoff, and 
Arrhenius are applicable to alloys, The ‘ freezing-point’ is lowered in alloysas well, in 
proportion to the number of molecules of the dissolved metal added to the solvent 
(Tamman, Ramsay, Hancock, and Neville). At the same time, many perfectly 
homogeneous alloys, just as homogeneous as certain solutions, have been obtained (see 
also the extensive researches on ternary alloys by Dr. Alder Wright in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society since 1889, and in the chapter he has contributed to the third 
edition of Roberts-Austen’s Introduction). The number of chemical compounds 
formed by two metals in alloys, in analogy with the chemical compounds formed ip 
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entirely disappears as soon as an alloy is solidified, or whether it is 
not partially maintained even when the alloy has reached its quite 
solid state. 

To answer this question we must, however, cast a glance upon 
another wide series of investigations into some physical properties of 
metals. 

II 


It is well known that if a rod of lead, or even of steel or of brittle 
glass, is placed by its two ends on two supports, and is left in that 
position for a long time, its own weight ultimately gives it a permanent 
bend. The molecules of the unsupported part of the rod, under the 
accumulating effects of gravitation, slowly glide past each other, and 
ultimately re-arrange themselves in their mutual positions, just as if, 
instead of the metallic rod, a stick of soft sealing-wax had been taken, 
or some other plastic body, in which the particles easily glide and 
change places. But the analogy between metals and plastic bodies 
can be rendered still more apparent if external pressure is resorted to. 
Suppose we put a lump of plastic clay in a flower-pot, and press it 
from above. The clay will ‘flow’ through the hole at the bottom of 
the pot, exactly reproducing the flow of a vein of water out of the 
same pot; the speed only of the flow will be slower, but all the relative 
movements of the particles will be exactly the same. Sut now, 
suppose we take a piece of lead instead of the clay, and, after having 
placed it in a strong steel cylinder, which also has a hole in its 
bottom like the flower-pot, exert upon it a strong pressure : a powerful 
piston, let us say, slowly presses the lead. The lead will then ‘ flow,’ 
exactly as the clay flowed out of the flower-pot, although it will never 
cease to remain solid—its temperature being hundreds of degrees 
below the point at which lead could be molten. The same happens, 
if we use a still greater pressure, with copper, and even with steel, as 
was proved some five-and-twenty years ago by a member of the French 
Academy, Tresca, in his memorable researches on the ‘ Flowing out 
of Solids.’ All metals, when they are submitted to a sufficient 
pressure, behave exactly as plastic bodies: their molecules acquire a 
certain mobility, and glide past each other, exactly as they glide 
in liquids—the metal remaining in the meantime quite solid, or even 
brittle. 

A still closer analogy between liquids and solids appears from the 
experiments of the Belgian Professor, W. Spring." He shows that, 
solutions, increases every year. The rejection of pure metal out of solidifying alloys, 
or of metals combined with a definite number of molecules of the solvent, is quite 
similar to the crystallisation of salts out of liquid solutions. Also the influence of a 
third metal for increasing solubility. In a word, all the properties of solutions (they 
have been analysed in this Review in August, 1892) are known to exist in alloys. 

#@ They were begun since 1878, and the results were published in the Bulletin de 
VAcadémie de Belgique; the chief memoirs are in 1880, vol. xlix. p, 323; 1883, 3rd 
series, vol. v. p. 492; 1883, vol. vi. p. 507; and 1894, vol. xxviii. p. 23. 

T2 
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just as two drops of a liquid coalesce when they are brought in contact 
with each other, so also two pieces of solid metal coalesce, at a 
temperature very remote from their melting-points, if they are 
brought into real contact with each other by external pressure. He 
takes, for instance, two small cylinders prepared of each of the 
following metals: steel, aluminium, antimonium, bismuth, cadmium, 
copper, tin, lead, gold, and platinum. Their ends are carefully planed, 
true to s;';,th of an inch, by a tool quite free from grease. One 
cylinder of each pair is then posed upon the other, the two being 
pressed upon each other by means of a hand-vice. They are left in 
this position for a few hours, and ultimately are found solidly welded 
to each other. If they are heated at the same time to a temperature 
which is, however, very remote from their fusion-temperature, they 
are so solidly welded together that all traces of the joint disappear. 
Cylinders of different metals, submitted to the same experiment, 
give still more striking results. They are so well welded together 
that, when they are afterwards torn asunder by means of a powerful 
machine, quite new surfaces of tearing are produced. Besides, real 
alloys are formed between the two cylinders, in a few hours, for a 
thickness of from ;';th to ,5th of an inch, and more than that for 
lead and tin. An interpenetration of the molecules of the two metals 
takes place, although they both remain as solid as solid can be. As 
to fine filings of various metals, even of such a brittle metal as 
bismuth, they are easily compressed into solid blocks, as solid as if 
they had been molten before solidification and having the crystalline 
fracture characteristic of certain metals. More than that. Alloys 
of Wood’s metal, as well as bronze and brass, have been obtained by 
pressing together fine filings of the different metals, although it was 
proved, both by calculation and direct experiment, that the tem- 
perature of the filings rose but a few degrees above the temperature 
of the laboratory.'' And finally, Spring has proved that solid metals 
evaporate from their surfaces, exactly as if they were in a liquid 
state, or as camphor evaporates, while remaining solid, so that, if we 
were endowed with a finer sense of smell, we could smell a metal at 
a distance. Zinc requires, as is known, a temperature of 780 
Fahr. in order to be fused, and a still higher temperature in 
order to be brought to the state of vapour. And yet, even at 
a temperature of from 680° to 750° Fahr., it is volatilised and its 
molecules set upon a copper cylinder placed very near to it, making 
a brass alloy on its surface, as if the copper cylinder had been held 


" It is very interesting to note, however, that alloys were not obtained at once. 
When the filings of two or more metals were compressed into one solid block, the 
block had to be filed again into a fine powder ; and when this powder was thoroughly 
mixed once more, and compressed for a second time, the alloy was obtained. Spring 
gives to that operation the characteristic name of ‘kneading’ (pétrissage). 
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in vapour of zinc at a high temperature. Strange as it may seem 
at first sight, we are thus bound to admit that the superficial 
molecules of a solid piece of metal enjoy the same mobility as if that 
surface were in the liquid state ; and that they can as easily be freed 
from cohesion with their neighbours, and be projected into space, 
as if they were gaseous molecules. 

The explanation of these most remarkable phenomena is found, 
as W. Spring points out, in a broad generalisation which we owe to 
Otto Graham, and which passed unnoticed when it was published, 
thirty-four years ago. A gas, we have said, consists of molecules 
dashing in all directions with very great velocities, which are in- 
creased when the temperature of the gas is raised. But it seems 
highly improbable that all the molecules of a gas should have the 
same velocities. Some of them, in all probability, run at a smaller 
speed, in consequence of their impacts with other molecules ; while 
others have much greater velocities. One could say, as Spring writes, 
that some of them are hotter and some others are cooler, and that the 
thermometer, which gives the temperature of the gas, informs us 
only about the average velocity of the molecules which bombard it, 
without giving us an idea of either thé maximum or the minimum 
velocities attained by some of them. Spring concludes therefrom, in 
conformity with Graham, that while most molecules of a solid move 
about (or vibrate) with the slower velocities characteristic of the 
solid state, there are, in addition, a number of molecules which move 
about with a much greater rapidity, corresponding to the liquid or to 
the gaseous state. And when a heated metal, on approaching its 
temperature of fusion, becomes soft, as red-hot iron does, its softness 
is simply due to an increased proportion of rapidly moving molecules 
amongst those which still perform the slower movements characteristic 
of the solid state. The great puzzle of plasticity in the most solid 
rocks and the most brittle metals thus ceases to be a puzzle.'? 

As to the fact of evaporation from the surface of solid metals, 
Spring suggests that each piece of metal (each solid, in fact) has on 
its surface a number of molecules which, finding more free scope for 
their oscillatory movements, acquire greater velocities and are torn 
off the sphere of cohesion with their neighbours so as to be projected 
into space. In other words, they evaporate like gaseous molecules, 
although the average temperature of the piece of metal is very much 
below its temperature of evaporation, or even its temperature of 
fusion.'* This conclusion of Spring finds a further most remarkable 


12 The importance of time in plastic changes of form is well known, although it 
was so much neglected by Tyndall in his polemics with Forbes. The bearings of 
Graham’s hypothesis upon this feature of plasticity are self-evident, and we must 
hope that somebody will soon take up this question. 

8 ‘Sur l’'apparition, dans l'état solide, de certaines propriétés caractéristiques ce 
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confirmation in the work of G. Van der Mensbrugghe, his colleague 
in the Belgian Academy, who worked in a quite different direction, but 
came about the very same time to the same idea; namely, that ‘ the 
density of a solid is often, if not always, smaller in its superficial 
layer than it is in its interior.’ “ 

However, one step more remained to be made in order to prove by 
direct experiment that in a solid block of metal certain molecules 
are really endowed with a greater mobility, and can travel through 
its mass while the block itself remains solid. And this step was 
made by Graham’s former collaborator, Roberts-Austen, and announced 
in the Bakerian lecture which he delivered before the Royal Society 
in February last."° Roberts-Austen took a small cylinder of lead 
(about ;°, of an inch long), with either gold, or a rich alloy of lead 
with gold, at its base. He kept it for thirty-one days at a tempera- 
ture of 485° Fahr., which is 135 degrees lower than the temperature 
of fusion of lead. Or else he kept like cylinders at a still. lower 
temperature, down to the temperature of the laboratory rooms. At 
the end of this time, the lead cylinder was cut into sections and 
the amount of gold which had diffused through it, in its solid state, 
was determined. It then appeared that gold had diffused through 
solid lead, more or less, at all temperatures between 484 and 212 
degrees, and there is evidence that diffusion went on, though at a 
smaller speed, even at the ordinary temperature of our rooms. 
Molecules of gold had travelled up the cylinder amidst the lead mole- 
cules, and they had lodged themselves amongst the latter on their 
own accord, A decisive proof in favour of Graham’s hypothesis was 
thus produced. 

The brilliant hypothesis of Graham, who suggested, so long ago as 
1863, that the ‘three conditions of matter (solid, liquid, and gaseous) 
probably always exist in every liquid or solid substance, but that one 
predominates over the others,’ finds now a full confirmation 
in Spring’s and Roberts-Austen’s researches, which have them- 
selves been confirmed by other workers in the same field. If 
these views become generally accepted, as they probably will, their 
bearings upon the whole domain of molecular physics and chemistry 
will have a far-reaching and lasting importance. Not only the 
continuity between the three states of matter, solid, liquid, and 
gaseous, is demonstrated, but we can understand now why such 
continuity exists. Moreover, with the aid of Graham’s hypothesis we 


l'état liquide ou gazeux des métaux,’ in Bulletin de TAcadémie de Belgigue, 3° série, 
tome xxviii. pp. 27 sq. 

4 «Remarques sur la constitution de la couche superficielle des corps solides. 
Ibid., tome xxvii. 1894, p. 877. 

% Transactions of the Royal Society, 1896, vol. clxxxvii., A, p. 383. Asummary 
of the lecture was published in the Proceedings, and in Nature, as also in most 
continental papers. 

16 Quoted from Roberts-Austen’s Bakerian lecture. 
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begin to see our way in the extremely difficult and puzzling subjects of 
solutions and alloys, of the ‘ critical state’ of matter, of dissociation, 
and of a number of other physico-chemical phenomena. From this 
hypothesis the kinetic theory of gases receives a new, powerful 
support; and very probably the theories of surface-tension and 
evaporation, as also, perhaps, of surface-electrification, will receive a 
new impulse. Seeing that, we are ready to recognise, with Roberts- 
Austen, that ‘metals have been sadly misunderstood’; that they 
probably are never quiescent, and fully deserve that the methods so 
fruitful for the study of living beings should be applied to them 
and their alloys. 


IIil 


A corner of the veil which for so many centuries concealed from 
man the North-Polar area has at last been lifted by the Nansen- 
Sverdrup expedition. All what we formerly knew of that vast realm 
of ice was its borderlands only ; but the bold Norwegians have deeply 
penetrated into its heart, beyond the eighty-sixth degree of latitude, 
and the whole aspect of our hypothetical knowledge about these 
dreary regions is already modified. ‘The vague name of a ‘ North- 
Polar area’ can be abandoned, and henceforward we can speak of 
a ‘ North-Polar basin.’ 

This basin is often referred to as if it were a circle, the centre of 
which is the North Pole; but it has not that circular shape. If we 
look at it, keeping the Greenwich meridian before us, we see, first, a 
broad channel, 900 miles wide, between Greenland and Norway, 
inclined to the north-east and leading from the Atlantic into the 
Arctic Ocean. From that wide entrance a long and wide gulf 
stretches, in a slightly crescent-shaped form, between the shores of 
Russia and Siberia on the right, and the North-American archi- 
pelagoes and Alaska on the left. It widens as it crosses the Pole, and it 
ends in a wide semi-circle, out of which the Behring Strait is the 
only outlet. This narrow issue being, however, of little importance, 
we may neglect it, as well as several wide indentations of the two 
coasts, and we may say that the Arctic basin is a broad, pear-shaped 
gulf, 2,500 miles long, 900 miles broad at its entrance, widening to 
2,000 miles at its nearly blind Behring Strait end.'” 


™ The Behring Strait is so narrow and so shallow (maximum depth, 60 fathoms) 
that for oceanic circulation it has but little importance. A warm current flows along 
its American side, from the Pacific into the Arctic Sea; and a cold current flows in 
the opposite direction along the coast of Asia—both seemingly varying in intensity 
with the seasons. As to a permanent cold under-current, the Yukon soundings have 
rendered it improbable. Cf. the admirable Atlas of the Pacific, published by the 
Deutsche Seewarte ; Otto Petterson’s excellent paper, ‘Contributions to the Hydro- 
graphy of the Siberian Sea’ (in English), in Vega Eapeditionens Vetenskapliga 
Takttagelser, vol. ii. p. 379; Stuxberg’s ‘ Evertebratfauna i Sibiriens Ishaf,’ same 
work, vol. i. p. 677; and H. W. Dall, in American Journal of Science, 1881, vol. xxi. 
quoted by Petterson. 
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Warm water enters it, and cold water, laden with ice, issues 
from it—the former originating from, and the latter returning to, 
the Atlantic. The ‘rule of the road’ for oceanic currents is to keep- 
to the right, and the two currents obey it. The warm water of the 
Atlantic which is drifted northwards, and can be considered as a 
continuation of the Gulf Stream, flows past the coasts of Norway, 
and, before reaching North Cape, divides into two branches. One of 
them takes a northern course ; it reaches the western coasts of Spitz- 
bergen and flows along them as far as their north end, occasionally 
bringing to these coasts the glass balls that are used by Norwegian 
fishermen, as well as the big beans of the West Indian plant, Entada 
gigalobium, which are carried by the Gulf Stream across the Atlan- 
tic."* The other branch bends eastwards. It flows past North Cape 
and for some distance along the coast of the Kola Peninsula; it 
crosses next the Barents’s Sea and reaches the Russian island of 
Novaya Zemlya, to the frozen shores of which it also carries the same 
glass balls and the same West Indian beans.'® A sub-branch of the 
latter seems even to enter the Kara Sea in summer. Of course, the 
severe cold which reigns in those latitudes cools down the superficial 
layers of the warm current; but the thermometer still detects its 
presence, and its bluish waters are distinguishable, even at sight, 
from the greenish and cooler waters of the polar currents. And, 
inhospitable as these regions are, they would be still more inhospitable 
and inaccessible if the heat stored by water in lower latitudes were 
not carried by this current to the north. Owing to it, the Barents’s 
sea is free from ice for a few months every year, the western shores 
of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya are of easy access, and, besides 
the lichens and the mosses which grow on these islands, the traveller 
finds there, in better protected nooks, a flora similar to the flora of 
the high Alps. 

A considerable quantity of warm water thus enters the Arctic 
Gulf from the south. Consequently, a no less considerable quantity 
of cold water issues from it in the shape of a mighty ice current, 
nearly 300 miles wide, whichTalso keeps the rule of the road and 
enters the North Atlantic between Spitzbergen and Greenland. 
Thence it flows southwards, along the eastern coast of Greenland, 


* Scoresby had already pointed out the existence of this warm current, but it was 
fully brought to light by the Swedish expeditions. See also Gumprecht’s ‘ Treibpro- 
ducte der Strémungen im Nord-Atlantischen Ocean’ (Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Prd- 
kunde, iii.421), The chief oceanic currents which now exist must have flowed in the 
same directions in the later part of the Quaternary epoch. The same bean was foundin 
a peat-moss, 80 feet above the sea, in the Bohusliin province of Sweden. ‘The cold 
current of which I am going to speak has the same venerable antiquity. 

* These facts were known in the year 1850, but little attention was paid to 
them, save by E. Kane (Arctic Zwplorations), till the year 1870. See Miihry’s Ueber 
die Lehre von der Meeresstrimungen, 1869; A. Petermann’s Der Golfstrom, &c., 1870; 
A. Middendorf’s Der Golfstrom éstwarts vom Nordkap, 1871; and Heuglin’s Johanne~ 
son's Umfahrung von Novaya Zemlya, 1874. 
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pressing itself to its crags and cliffs, and piling up ice-floes upon ice- 
floes as it forces its way through Danemark Strait (the passage left 
between Iceland and Greenland). When it has reached the southern 
extremity of Greenland (Cape Farewell) it also divides. A small 
branch of it bends round the cape and enters the Baffin Bay, while 
the main body continues its southern course, meeting the Atlantic 
steamers as they approach the coasts of America. But the icebergs 
which these steamers meet with are only taken in by the mighty 
current as it flows past some East Greenland glaciers; in higher 
latitudes it consists only of thick floe-ice many years old, which grew 
thick as it was drifted in the Arctic Gulf. 

It is this current which renders the eastern coast of Greenland so 
difficult of access. Many times whalers have been caught in it and 
drifted with it, and it nearly proved fatal to the crew of the second ship 
of the German expedition, the Hansa. The small schooner was firmly 
beset in ice in latitude 74°, and was drifted southwards. Eventually, 
she was crushed under the pressure of the thick ice-floes, and sank, 
while the brave crew, who took refuge on the floe-ice, were carried 
with it along the coast, until they succeeded, after a seven months’ 
imprisonment, in escaping from it to their three boats. Making their 
way past Cape Farewell, they reached at last a Danish colony on the 
south-western extremity of Greenland; but their floe followed them, 
and the Eskimos found on it later on many valuable things which 
were left behind by the Hansa men. 

Nansen and Sverdrup were also caught in the same current in 
1888, as they were making their way in a boat to the coast, and 
although they were quite near to it when they left the whaler which 
had brought them thither, they were drifted with the ice for fourteen 
days southwards before they reached the land. One might almost. 
think that the two friends conceived the bold plan of the Fram 
expedition during that drift, had not Nansen spoken of it before he 
undertook that journey.” 

One more feature of the broad Atlantic entrance into the Polar 
Gulf must be mentioned. In the midst of it—nearer to Greenland 
than to Europe—Iceland and Jan Mayen rise from the top of a sub- 
marine ridge which runs from the south-west to the north-east ;** 
further on, in the same direction, rise the Spitzbergen and the Franz 
Joseph archipelagos ; and this row of islands is an important line of 
demarkation ; a deep trough lies to the north-west of it, while, with 
the exception of one sub-marine gulf, the sea is much shallower on 


* There is one more opening, through which the cold water of the Arctic Gulf 
finds its way southwards, It is Smith Sound and Baffin Bay. But this current 
must be chiefly fed by water and ice coming from the north-west through the channels 
between the islands of the Parry Archipelago. 

*! In fact, Iceland stands on the crossing of this submarine ridge with another 
broader ridge, which runs perpendicular to it, from the Far-der to Greenland. 
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our side of these islands ;* so that Iceland, Jan Mayen, Spitzbergen, 
and Franz Joseph Land, as also the’ New Siberian Islands further east- 
wards, can be considered as a sort of outer wall of Europe and Asia. 
Now, it is most remarkable, although the explanation of the fact is 
not quite clear, that the above-mentioned warm current keeps within 
that outer wall, while the cold polar current flows over the much 
deeper trough. And the same was found by Nansen further to the 
east, throughout the whole length of the ice-current. 

Such being the leading features of the North Polar Gulf, five 
different routes were tried to reach the North Pole: one, through 
Smith Sound, along the western coast of Greenland ; three, through 
the broad Atlantic entrance; and one through the Behring Strait : 
three with the warm current, and two against the cold current. For 
nearly eighty years all these routes have been tried in turn. Immense 
tracts of new lands were discovered ; science was benefited to an almost 
unfathomable extent in nearly all its dominions through these 
expeditions ; every step made in the ice-deserts was marked by acts 
of sublime heroism and abnegation. But the result of all these noble 
efforts was, that less and less hope was left of reaching in a near future 
the very heart of the immense yet unexplored tracts—the North Pole. 
Parry, in 1827, had pushed with his sledge and boat party to the 
latitude of 82° 45’ on the north of Spitzbergen ; and fifty years later, 
after years of slow work along the western coast of Greenland, a 
latitude of 82° 26’ was attained on board ship, and sledge parties had 
penetrated some sixty miles ahead, to 83° 20’ (Markham) and 83° 24’ 
(Lockwood), only to prove that further progress on the old line was 
impossible. Everywhere the mighty ice-current barred the way, and 
when the northern extremity of Greenland was reached, it was found 
to be blocked by a branch of the same current. 

It is well known how the discovery of some relics of the ship- 
wrecked Jeannette, which were found on floe-ice near the southern 
extremity of Greenland, suggested to Nansen the idea of trying a new 
route. De Long, on board the Jeannette, had entered the Arctic basin, 
in 1879, through the Behring Strait, and he had sailed westwards to 
meet Nordenskjéld’s Vega, but the Jeannette was soon caught in ice 
and was drifted with it for nearly two years—first in a circle round 
Wrangel’s Land, and then north-westwards. She sank, on the 21st of 
June, 1881, to the north-east of the New Siberia islands, and the 
crew, which went in boats to the mouth of the Lena, mostly perished. 
Two years later, various things belonging to the Jeannette were found 
in Greenland, and Nansen, after having traced their presumable route 
straight across the polar basin, proposed to follow that track. To 


22 On the north-west of this line the depths attain 1,800 and 1,900 fathoms ; even 
in Danemark Strait they are 800 fathoms, while 1,370 fathoms were found in the 
north of Spitzbergen. On the south-east of it, with the exception of a deep gulf 
between Norway and Iceland, the depths are much smaller. 
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build a strong ship which could resist the formidable side-pressures of 
the ice, and be lifted by them ; to boldly enter the ice-current, and to 
be drifted by it across the unknown polar area—such was, as is well 
known, his plan. It is also known that this plan met with a strong 
opposition on behalf of most Arctic authorities—not only on account 
of its unprecedented audacity, but also because it was said to be based 
upon an unwarranted hypothesis. It must, however, be said that the 
hypothesis was, on the contrary, a quite sound, thoroughly scientific 
generalisation, and it was received as such by a number of physical 
geographers. 

About the genuineness of the Jeannette relics there could be no 
doubt, although even this point was contested in America.” As to 
the route which they had followed, it was highly improbable, to 
begin with, that in two years they could have reached the southern 
extremity of Greenland on a circuitous route, coming from the west, 
or through the narrow Kennedy channel. On the contrary, it was 
only natural to suppose that they had been carried with the great 
ice-current which sweeps along the east coast of Greenland—the 
current which drifted the Hansa and brought the ice-floe of the 
Hansa crew to the very spot where the Jeannette relics were found 
in 1883. As to the origin of that great ice-current, it was clearly 
indicated by the masses of Siberian trees, only recently torn off 
the places where they grew, which are drifted every year to the 
shores of Greenland. Out of the twenty-five specimens of drift-wood 
which were examined by the Koldewey’s German expedition, as they 
wintered in 1869-70 on the East Greenland coast, no Jess than 
fifteen were found to be trees of the Siberian larch, while the ten 
others belonged to species also growing in Siberia. And when the 
specimens of mud, which Nansen had collected from the ice-floes off 
the shores of East Greenland in 1888, were examined by the Upsala 
professor, Cleve, it appeared that, out of thousands of collections 
which he had had the opportunity to examine, none contained the 
same species of microscopical diatoms, except one specimen which 
had been taken by Kjellman, of the Vega staff, from an ice-floe in 
the far north-east of Siberia. 

More than that. The route followed by the Siberian drift-wood 
is marked on the map with an unmistakable distinctness. De Long 
saw such wood on the floes during the Jeannette drift; heaps of it 
are accumulated on the New Siberian Islands ; other heaps are found 
on the northern extremity of Novaya Zemlya—Barents utilised them 
for building his house in 1596; and they are also found on the 

2 The chief of them were: a provision list of the Jeannette, signed De Long; a 
list of the Jeannette boats; and a pair of oilskin trousers bearing the name of Louis 
Noros, one-of the survivors from the Jeannette crew. They were minutely described 
twice by Lytzen, Director of the Julianehaab colony, in the Danish Geograjisk Tid- 


skrift, 1885-86. Having been sent to an exhibition in Hurope, they eventually got 
lost. 
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northern and eastern coasts of Spitzbergen. Mr. Murray saw the 
same drift-wood during his cruise between Iceland and Greenland,”* 
and Nansen saw it on ice-floes between Jan Mayen and Spitzbergen. 

Noroute could be better indicated on a map, and already, in 1884, 
Professor Mohn, .one of the best authorities in Arctic physical 
geography, wrote in the Morgenblad an article on the Jeannette 
relics, in which he distinctly advocated the view of their having crossed 
the polar basin. This article—Nansen says in his new fascinating 
book *— suggested him the route to be taken in order to approach 
the Pole.* Dr. John Murray and the German physical geographer, 
Professor Supan, both supported and confirmed this view ; so also 
Captain Wharton, of the British hydrographical service, and the 
Russian Admiral Makaroff, explorer of the Pacific. Altogether, the 
existence of this current was rendered so probable, since 1870, by the 
Scandinavian expeditions, that in 1871 the very existence of a then 
undiscovered land between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya, ‘ pene- 
trating further north than Spitzbergen’ (now Franz Joseph Land), 
could be indicated in an Arctic report framed at the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, because—it was said in the Report—if no such 
land existed, the ice-current would reach North Cape and the 
Laponian coast and pile up there its ice—the warm current being 
too weak to prevent its invasion.” Nay, it may interest Nansen to 
know that even the greatest authority on ocean currents, Maury, was 
with him. He foresaw the existence of the Fram current in 1868.” 

The idea of this current was thus growing in Arctic literature 
during the last five-and-twenty years, although nobody was bold 
enough to trust toit; and, in accepting it in its entirety—that is, in em- 
bodying the drift of the Jeannette and the East Greenland ice-drift 
in one mighty current—Nansen only proved the correctness of his 
scientific insight into the true characters of oceanic circulation. 
That this induction was quite correct, is now fully proved by the drift. 
of the Fram. For three years this splendid little ship was drifted 


24 The Scottish Geographical Magazine, January 1890, pp. 38, 39. 

% Fridtjof Nansen, In Nacht und Eis (Leipzig, 1896). Only the first four fas- 
cicles of this book have as yet reached London. 

26 The Colony-Director Lutzen wrote in the same sense, suggesting that a ship 
which would enter that current would be carried across to South Greenland (Nansen, 
ibid., p. 14). 

* «Report of the Committee for the Arctic Expedition’ (Russian), in Izrestia of 
the Russian Geographical Society, 1871, p. 67. 

8 In a little-known letter, addressed to the Committee of Gustave Lambert’s pro- 
posed polar expedition vid Behring Strait, and published in the Annuaire Scientifique 
of P. Déhérain, 8° année, 1869, pp. 404, 405, he wrote: ‘The Behring Strait offers no 
issue to the icebergs; what becomes, then, of those which originate on the northern 
coasts of Alaska and Eastern Siberia or the adjoining islands? Must they not be 
drifted through an open sea in order to melt later on in the Atlantic? . .. The 
icebergs of Alaska and Siberia thus find a free passage from their birthplaces in the 
North-west to their burial-place in the Atlantic. He consequently encouraged 
Lambert to go with this current, 
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north-westwards and westwards, till it began to be drifted south, 
towards Greenland. Only at the end of each summer it was regularly 
carried for a short distance eastwards, under the influence of contrary 
winds. A formidable ice-current, almost as mighty, and of the same 
length as the Gulf Stream (from Florida to the coasts of these islands), 
a current having the same dominating influence in the life of our 
globe, has thus been proved to exist. Its width is enormous, and must 
attain at the least 300 miles. Moreover, we now know positively 
that it follows a deep trough, 1,600 to 1,900 fathoms deep, which is 
a continuation of the above-mentioned deep trough of the North 
Atlantic. The polar basin is thus not the shallow depression which 
it was often supposed to be. It is a real continuation of the Atlantic, 
and its water isin as regular a circulation as the water of other 
oceans. Heat and cold are as regularly exchanged there as they are 
in the Atlantic or the Pacific. 

We have learned, moreover, from the Fram what becomes of the 
warm current as it reaches higher latitudes. Under the 85th degree it 
is still felt, but it is found underneath the cold current. Its water 
still retains there a temperature of about 1° Fahr. above the freez- 
ing-point, and although it ought, accordingly, to flow above the cold 
current, its greater salinity renders it the denser of the two.” It 
consequently flows in the abysses of the Arctic Ocean, and thus 
prevents the polar area from becoming a terrible reservoir of cold. 
A more equal distribution of temperature over the globe takes place 
in this way; and although the Norwegian expedition did experience 
a very great cold, it never found under the 85th degree of latitude the 
same terrible winter as is experienced at Verkhoyansk, the pole of cold 
of the eastern hemisphere. As to the southern coasts of the Franz 
Joseph Archipelago, they fully experience the beneficial effects of the 
south-west winds and of the warmer Atlantic water which enters the 
Barents’s Sea, as it now appears from Jackson’s observations.” 

The wonderful journey of the Fram has made, at the same time, 
short work of all the hypotheses of wide lands extending towards the 
pole from its Eurasian side. The Franz Joseph Land is only an 
archipelago which, as is now proved by Jackson’s boat journey, 
stretches further westwards towards Spitzbergen, but does not extend 
far northwards. Of course, many islands may still exist on the south 
of the track of the Fram. Thus, land was sighted again by Mr. 
Jackson to the north-west of Franz Joseph Land, and many islands 
may exist to the east of it; but none of them, we now know, pro- 
trudes beyond the 85th degree. As to what may lie to the north of the 


7 Mohn found the same reversion in a part of the North Atlantic; and Otto 
Petterson made the remark that ‘the last out-parts of the warm Atlantic water 
to the north must not always be sought for at the surface’ (Vega's Vetenshapliga 
Takttagelser, iii. p. 360). 

® The Geographical Journal, December 1896, 
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track of the Fram no one can say, and Nansen himself is the 
first to refrain from hasty generalisations. True, that the great 
depths discovered by the Fram seem to indicate the existence of a 
deep sea round the Pole. But we must not forget that the 3,000 
fathoms’ line passes within a hundred miles from Boston, and the 
5,000 fathoms’ line in the North Pacific runs within thirty miles from 
the Kurile Islands. An immense expanse of the North-Polar basin, 
1,400 miles long and 1,000 miles wide, in which Greenland could 
easily be lodged, still remains even less known than the surface of 
Mars. It even appears probable, from the shape of the curve followed 
by the Jeannette and the Fram, as also from the eastern drift along 
the northern coasts of America, that some land may exist between 
the two currents. It must not be forgotten either that immense 
flocks of various species of birds were seen flying northwards, from 
the coasts of Siberia, not only at the mouth of the Lena, but also at 
the Vega’s winter quarters, and that their destination could not be the 
small Wrangel Jsland, remarkably devoid of bird-life in the summer.” 

As to the magnetical and meteorological observations which were 
made on board the Fram for three consecutive years, with the aid of 
the best self-registering instruments, and the meteorological readings 
made by Nansen and Johansen as they made their daring dash 
towards the Pole and afterwards wintered in their fursack on Franz 
Joseph Land, they are simply invaluable. Mohn has truly remarked 
in his sketch of the scientific results of this expedition,*®* that for three 
years the Fram was a first-class observatory located in the far north. 
And the value of these observations was still more enhanced by the 
fact of another Arctic observatory being at work, during the later part 
of the same years, at Elmwood, the wintering-place of Jackson’s 
expedition under the 80th degree of latitude, and in East Spitzbergen, 
where Ekroll wintered. Suffice it to say, that our magnetic maps, and 
maps of normal barometric pressure, remain mere guessings over large 
areas, simply from want of observations in high latitudes. 


IV 


So long as the polar basin has not been explored over its length 
and width, men will attempt to penetrate into its mysteries. The 
Pole itself may be reached, but if seventeen degrees of latitude 
remain untrodden on its American side, there will be no lack of 
scientific volunteers ready to undergo the greatest privations in 
search of unknown lands and seas. Arctic nature has so powerful an 
attraction for men endowed with poetical feeling, that he who has 


*' Captain Hovgaard, ‘The Kara Sea and the Route to the North Pole,’ in Scottish 
Geographical Magazine, January 1890, vol. vi. p. 34. 

% Morgenbladet, September 6, 1896; translated in The Geographical Journal, 
October 1896, vol. viii. p. 389. 
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lived once amidst that dreary nature, so full of its peculiar charms, 
will long to return to it.—‘ Only to put my feet on that land—and to 
die,’ the old guide Yegheli said once to Baron Toll, as they were 
talking of that mysterious Sannikoff’s land, which appears as a fairy 
vision amidst the glittering ice on the north of the New Siberian 
Islands.** The methods of exploration of these wildernesses must, 
however, undergo a profound modification. The Fram expedition has 
proved that there is no land stretching as far as the North Pole, on 
our side of it, which would permit us slowly to progress along its 
coasts ; and that between us and that spot flows the immense ice- 
current, 300 miles wide, as a floating girdle stretched round the 
Pole on more than one-half of the circumference. Sverdrup and 
his ten companions, in order to reach Norway and to sail at once, if 
necessary, in search of Nansen and Johansen, have certainly accom- 
plished the almost inconceivable feat of warping and forcing their 
way across that current for 150 miles. But this represents.only one- 
half, or even less, of the total width of the ice-girdle which protects 
the Pole from human intruders. 

True, there is the resource of a balloon. The Swedish aéronaut, 
S. Andrée, has proved that a balloon can be filled up with gas in 
Spitzbergen and be kept, in spite of the storms, ready to take its 
flight as soon as the wind blows from a proper quarter. But last 
summer, although the balloon was kept in readiness for a fortnight, 
the wind, except for a few hours, never ceased to blow during that 
time from the north. And, after all, even under the best circum- 
stances, a balloon flight would only be a reconnoitring excursion, 
which men would surely follow in ships, on sledges, or on snow shoes. 

It becomes, however, more and more evident that in order to carry 
on that sort of exploration—with no land to serve as a basis—men 
endowed with a special scientific training, and a special physical 
training, implying a more than Eskimo endurance, will be required. 
And such men cannot be produced at will. A whole atmosphere of 
Arctic research and taste has to be created before the necessary men 
will come to the front ; an atmosphere such as was created in this 
country by the exploits of Parry, the two Rosses, and those intrepid 
men who went in search of Franklin and of the seas he had left undis- 
covered ; or such as has lately been created in Sweden and Norway 
for the exploration of the eastern hemisphere. It is not a mere 
accident that Nordenskjéld, the discoverer of the North-East Passage, 
and Nansen are Scandinavians ; nor is it mere luck that made success, 
untinted by losses of comrades, crown the expeditions of these two 
explorers. Arctic explorations, put on a firm scientific basis, and car- 

® «Baron Toll’s Expedition to Arctic Siberia,’ in Geographical Journal,; 1895, 
vol. v. p. 376. 

%* See the meteorological diary published by 8. Andrée, in his report’ (Jmer, 1896, 


3° haft. p. 183); abridged note in Geographical Journal, November 1896, vol. viii. 
p. 518. 
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ried on, year after year, for science’s sake, had prepared their successes. 
For nearly forty consecutive years (since 1858), the Swedes have been 
sending out scientific expeditions to Spitzbergen and the adjoining 
seas, in order to carry on researches in all branches of science. 
Their museums are full of Arctic collections, their science of Arctic 
investigations, their literature of Arcticadventure. And when Nansen 
tells us how his heart was beating when, a boy of twenty-two, he 
went out for his first Arctic trip and occasionally saw the Vega afloat 
in the Arctic Sea, he only tells what thousands of Scandinavian 
hearts have felt. 

It was only natural that Norwegian seal-hunters and whalers 
should have felt the effect of that atmosphere of Arctic enterprise. 
At the end of the sixties they began, accordingly, to roam about the 
Barents’s Sea, and, in rapid succession, they discovered new islands, 
circumnavigated Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya, discovered the 
house where Barents wintered, and which had not been visited by 
man for nearly 300 years. In 1870, they opened the Kara Sea for 
navigation, and mapped, sounded, and explored that sea from end 
to end, pushing eastwards as far as the meridian of the Yenisei. 
Geographers wondered at these achievements of simple seal-hunters, 
who made discoveries and valuable measurements during their hunt- 
ing expeditions. But these seal-hunters were backed by a great 
geographer, Mohn, the leader of the North Atlantic Norwegian -ex- 
pedition, who guided them, supplied them with instruments, pointed 
them out what was to be done.® The result of these discoveries was 
that, in 1871, Mr. Leigh Smith chartered one of these seal-hunters, 
Captain Ulve, and thus inaugurated his epoch-making series of 
scientific explorations in the Barents’s Sea ; and in 1875 Nordenskjéld 
chartered a small Norwegian sloop, the Préven, with Captain Isaksen 
and a Norwegian crew, and made his first famous voyage to the 
Yenisei. The North-Eastern Passage was thus opened, and next year 
Captain Wiggins followed, to continue thenceforth a series of regular 
journeys to the mouths of the Siberian rivers. 

In 1878-79, Nordenskjéld, on board the Vega, accomplished a 
still greater feat, the cireumnavigation of Asia, the aim of so many 
generations of Arctic explorers. Nay, the Austrian expedition of 
1873-74, which resulted in the discovery of Franz Joseph Land, and 
the Jeannette expedition (to meet the Vega), were a direct outcome of 
the bold journeys of the Norwegian whalers, which journeys were 
themselves prepared by the Swedish scientific expeditions. 

Besides, a new method of travelling on the ice, or rather an im- 
provement upon Parry’s method and Schwatka’s method of living 


* The story of these discoveries and their succession are one of the most sugges- 
tive Arctic readings. It was told by Nordenskjéld (Voyage of the Vega, 2 vols., 
London, 1881), and lately retold in Fridtjof Nansen, by W.C. Brogger and N. Rolfsen, 
English translation by W. Archer (London, 1896). 
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and journeying with Eskimos, was worked out by Nordenskjold, 
Peary, and Nansen, in their explorations of the Greenland inland ice. 
A light equipment, light sledges dragged by dogs, and men on snow- 
shoes, ready to live the Eskimo life or worse, was their method. 
Nordenskjéld inaugurated it in 1883, when his two Laps ran on snow- 
shoes 100, or perhaps 150, miles over the inland ice. Two years 
later, Peary, equipped in the same light way, made his astounding 
journey across the same inland ice in North Greenland ; and in 1888, 
Nansen and Sverdrup, with two more Norwegians and two Laps, 
accomplished the feat of crossing Greenland from east to west. 
During this journey and the subsequent wintering amidst the 
Eskimos, Nansen and Sverdrup must have learned a great deal, and 
must have realised the true conditions of success of every bold 
scheme: to work it out in all details, so far as prevision can go; 
and to rely, in their case, not upon a numerous ‘ disciplined’ crew, 
but on a small number of volunteers, all equally inspired with the 
same idea, and all equally ready to turn their hands to any work. 
And then—true heroes of our century—Nansen and Johansen have 
shown what two men, lost in the ice wilderness, can do to live in that 
immense solitude, to explore it, and to make scientific observations of 
the highest value, even when they spend the winter in a rough sem- 
blance of a hut made of stones and skins, relying upon their rifles 


for food, heat, and light. Modern science may be proud of being 
able to enrol such men in its service. The work of Parry, Ross, 
Franklin, Kane, and of all that glorious phalanx who have con- 
quered every mile of the Arctic archipelagos and every league of the 
Arctic seas by their enthusiasm and energy, is not lost while it can 
inspire other men with like heroism. 


P. KROPOorTKIN. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LIFE IN POETRY: 
POETICAL EXPRESSION" 


EXPERIENCE shows me that, in England, it is unsafe to suppose that 
the most elementary truths of criticism will be accepted as self- 
evident, or that the most familiar terms can be left without explana- 
tion. In opening this series of lectures on ‘ Life in Poetry,’ I began, 
as I was bound to do, with a definition. I said that ‘ Poetry was the 
art which produces pleasure for the imagination by imitating human 
actions, thoughts, and passions in metrical language.’ Since poetry 
had been regarded as an imitative art by a hundred well-known critics 
from Aristotle downwards, and since not only Aristotle, but such 
modern and Christian critics as Wordsworth and Coleridge, had agree 


that the end of poetry was to produce pleasure for the imagination, I 


> 


fondly hoped that what I called a ‘ working’ definition might pass 
without argument. But what happened? A critic in a weekly 
paper of high standing supposed that by using the word ‘ imitation’ 
in relation to poetry I must necessarily mean the photographic re- 
production of external objects, and that the word ‘ pleasure’ must by 
implication carry with it some low and materialistic sense. Reason- 
infg on this hypothesis, he contrived, in the first place, to misinterpret 
the argument in my lecture to an extent which in my vanity, I had 
hoped to be impossible, and to convince other people, as appeared 
from the correspondence which ensued, that I was not only an igno- 
rant but an immoral person. 

As I shall need my definition for the purposes of my present 
lecture, let me say at starting that I regard poetry as a fine art, and 
therefore subject to the operation of laws which, like those of the 
other fine arts, are capable of explanation ; that I call it an imitative 
art because its function is to find beautiful forms for the expression 
of ideas existing universally, but embryonically, in the human 
imagination ; that while I consider the end of poetry, as of all the 
fine arts, to be, to produce pleasure for the imagination, this idea of 
pleasure includes rapture, enthusiasm, even pain of the kind intended 
by Aristotle when he says that Tragedy effects a purgation of Pity 
and Terror by means of those passions. I must apologise to my 


1 A lecture delivered in the University of Oxford on the 7th of November 1896, 
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present audience for an explanation which they will probably find 
superfluous, but as I desire to make my argument as clear and con- 
vincing as is possible from the nature of the subject, it is best to 
proceed by the ordinary course of dialectic. 

My last lecture was devoted to an investigation of the law of 
poetical conception, which may be called the soul of poetical life.? 
We sought for the universal conditions under which an idea must 
germinate and come into being in the imagination of the individual 
poet, in order afterwards to enjoy immortal life in the imagination 
of the world. I shall deal to-day with the laws of poetical expression, 
in other words, of the outward form or body in which the poet’s 
conception is manifested. And just as in human beings it is the 
complete union of soul and body which constitutes the harmonious 
life of each person, so in poetry the beauty and propriety of the 
imaginative form will proceed from the organic unity of the imagi- 
native conception. This is a truth which requires to be thoroughly 
realised, and I think I cannot make it clear to you better than by 
reverting to the words of Horace I have already cited : 


Cui lecta potenter erit res, 
Nec facundia deseret hunc nec lucidus ordo, 


I do not understand Horace to mean that just conception in 
poetry necessarily inspires the poet with the best form of expression. 
Such an opinion would be contrary to experience. The history of 
poetry shows that many true poets, especially young poets—men like 
Persius and Oldham, for example—have wanted the perfect art which 
is needed to do justice to their thoughts. Thus Dryden, in his lines 
on the death of Oldham, asks : 


O early ripe, to thy abundant store 
What could advancing age have added more ? 
It might—what Nature never gives the young— 
Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue : 
But Satire needs not those, and Wit may shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line, 


Horace is speaking of the inward conditions that must be satisfied 
before a poetical conception can be animated with the spark of life. 
What are they? First of all, res ; the poet: must be sure that he has 
something poetical to say. Next, what he has to say must be lecta 
potenter, chosen suitably or according to capacity,—a phrase which, I 
think, has adouble meaning. The subject must be treated in accord- 
ance with the powers of the poet, and conformably with what its own 
nature requires. Poets are often anxious to excel in styles of poetry 
for which nature has not qualified them. Tennyson, for example, 
constantly attempted the poetical drama, but never with success. 
Keats and Shelley failed conspicuously whenever they aimed at 
2 Printed in the Nineteenth Century, August 1896, 
v2 
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comic humour. Again, the subject must be treated in the manner 
which its inherent nature and the circumstances of the age demand. 
Paradise Lost, as we have already seen, required epic treatment ; it 
could not have properly taken a dramatic form, at least in Milton’s 
time. On the other hand, when the conditions of just conception 
have been satisfied; when the fruitful subject has been selected; 
when its true poetical character—be it epic, dramatic, or satiric—has 
been realised ; when the poet has allowed the subject in all its bear- 
ings to blend and harmonise with his own imagination ; then, as 
Horace says, he will find himself provided, as if by Nature herself, 
with the richness of language and the lucid arrangement of thought 
necessary to give to his conception the appearance of organic life. 

We have seen that in every just poetical conception there are two 
indispensable elements of life—one individual, one universal. Both 
of these elements must therefore reappear in the form of poetical 
expression in which the poetical conception is given to the world. 
Now the individual element in every great poem is imparted to it 
solely by the genius of the poet. It includes everything relating to 
the treatment of the subject, all that helps to produce the organic 
effect ; the just distribution of the matter, the particular methods of 
diction, the peculiar combinations of metrical movement ; whatever, 
in fact, constitutes the distinction, the character, the style of the 
work. All this resembles the individuality of the human body, and 
indeed the style of every genuine poet may be compared to that total 
effect of personality produced by the combination of feature, the ex- 
pression of the countenance, the complexion, the shape, which makes 
each single member of the human race in some respect different 
from every other member of it. To lay down laws of style for 
poetry is to attempt the impossible. What form other than that of 
the Divine Comedy could have expressed the universal idea contained 
in the subject? Yet what critical analysis could ever have arrived 
at the form invented by the genius of Dante? In Dante doubtless 
there is a strong lyrical note; in the epic and dramatic forms of 
poetry, on the contrary, the universal element predominates ; but even 
in these the individual genius of the poet will always make itself felt 
by some characteristic mode of expression. The treatment of a tragic 
subject by Ben Jonson differs from the treatment of Shakespeare, and 
Shakespeare’s manner is equally distinguishable from Fletcher's; 
Pope’s satiric style is unlike Dryden’s, and Byron’s stands apart from 
both. 

We cannot go beyond the simple principle of Horace which says 
that the right form of expression will spring naturally out of a just 
mode of conception. In all that portion of the art of poetry which 
relates to the treatment of the subject, the sole guide of the poet 
must be his own judgment : the extent of his success in the expression 
of his ideas will be principally determined by the possession of a 
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quality which, as a factor of composition, is not less important than 
imagination and invention. 

But while the genius of the individual poet enjoys this large 
freedom, there are certain universal laws of expression, proper to the 
art of poetry, which no individual poet can disregard with impunity ; 
and as to the nature of these I think it is perfectly possible, by the 
inductive method of criticism, to arrive at positive and certain con- 
clusions. I have said that, in my opinion, poetry necessarily produces 
its effects by means of metrical language. But upon this point there 
is a dispute ; and the question which I am now going to put before 
you for consideration is, Whether metre is necessary for poetical ex- 
pression, and, if so, whether this necessity binds the poet to use | 
forms of expression which, even apart from metre, are different from 
the forms of prose ? 

Now as to the first of these questions very opposite opinions have 
been advanced according to the view which has been taken of the 
nature of poetry; it has been said, on the one hand, that poetry is 
merely versification, and, on the other, that verse is not necessary for 
poetry. The former opinion had its advocates as early as the days of 
Aristotle, who shows us that certain authorities, of whom he does not 
speak without respect, considered that poetry consisted in putting 
words together in a certain order determined by the quantity of their 
syllables, one critic going even so far as to say that it would be quite 
easy to make poetry if you were allowed to lengthen or abbreviate 
syllables at will.* Opposed to this opinion is one equally extreme, but 
recommended by the eminent names of Sir Philip Sidney and Shelley. 
Sidney says, in his Apology for Poetry : 

The greatest part of poets have apparelled their poetical inventions in that 
numberous kind of writing which is called verse. Indeed but apparelled, verse 
being but an ornament and no cause to poetry, since there have been many most 
excellent poets that have never versified, and now swarm many versifiers that 
need never answer to the name of poets. For Xenophon, who did imitate so 


excellently as to give us effigiem justi imperii, the portraiture of a just empire 
under the name of Cyrus (as Cicero saith of him), made therein an absolute heroical 
poem, 

And Shelley says, in his Defence of Poetry: 

It is by no means essential that a poet should accommodate his language to the 
traditional form, so that the harmony which is its spirit be observed. The practice 
is indeed convenient and popular and to be preferred, especially in such composi- 
tion as includes much action: but every great poet must inevitably innovate upon 
the example of his predecessors in the exact structure of his peculiar versification , 
The distinction between poets and prose writers is a vulgar error. . . . Plato was 
essentially a poet . .. the truth and splendour of his imagery and the melody of his 
language are the most intense that it is possible to conceive. . . . Lord Bacon was 
@ poet. His language has a sweet and majestic rhythm which satisfies the sense 
no less than the almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect. 


What Aristotle thought on the matter is not quite clear. He 
extends the idea of poetical ‘imitation’ so as to include certain com- 


2 Aristotle, Poetics, xxii. 5. 
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positions in prose ; but his argument is directed against those who 
think that poetry lies solely in versification ; he does not attempt to 
prove that metre is not a necessary accompaniment of the higher 
conceptions of poetry.‘ This great critic, therefore, cannot be ranged 
with those who support that extreme opinion, and the arguments of 
Sidney and Shelley will not stand examination. The fallacy of the 
examples given by each of these critics is, that they do not take into 
account the different aims of the writers they cite. The end of Xeno- 
phon in the Cyropadeia was not to please but to instruct ; if he pro- 
duced an image pleasing to the fancy, it was only by accident. Shelley’s 
reasoning is still more inconsequent. It does not follow, because the 
versification of every great poet innovates on the practice of his pre- 
decessors, that versification can therefore be dispensed with in poetry. 
Nor does it follow, because the truth and splendour of Plato’s imagery 
are the most intense that it is possible to conceive, that he was 
therefore ‘ essentially a poet ;’ the same might be said of the imagery 
of a great orator ; yet oratory is not poetry. The end of Plato was to 
convince by dialectic, and though for this purpose he may have 
resorted to rhetorical and poetical methods of persuasion, that does 
not take him out of the class ‘ philosopher,’ and transplant him into 
the class ‘ poet.’ The most that Sidney and Shelley prove is, what 
every sensible critic would be ready to grant without argument, that 
poetry does not lie in metrical expression alone. 

Against the obiter dicta of these two writers, distinguished as 
' they are, I put the universal practice of the great masters of the 
art, and I ask, Why have poets always written in metre? The 
answer is, Because the laws of artistic expression oblige them to do 
so. When the poet has been inspired from without in the way 
in which we saw Scott was inspired to conceive the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel—that is to say, when he has found his subject-matter 
in an idea universally striking to the imagination—when he has 
received this into his own imagination, and has given it a new and 
beautiful form of life there—then he will seek to express his concep- 
tion through a vehicle of language harmonising with his own 
feelings and the nature of the subject, and this kind of language is 
called verse. For example, when Marlowe wishes to represent the 
emotions of Faustus, after he has called up the phantom of Helen of 
Troy, it is plain that some very rapturous form of expression is 
needed to convey an adequate idea of such famous beauty. Marlowe 
rises to the occasion in those ‘ mighty lines’ of his: 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? 


But it is certain that he could only have ventured on the sublime 
* See Aristotle, Poetics, c.i. 6-8. A correspondence with Professor Butcher, 


the eminent editor of Aristotle’s Poetics, convinces me that by Ao) Adyos the philo- 


sopher means compositions‘in prose, and net, as I was at first inclined to think, metrical 
words unaccompanied by music. 
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audacity of saying that a face launched ships and burned towers by 
escaping from the limits of ordinary language, and conveying his 
metaphor through the harmonious and ecstatic movements of rhythm 
and metre. Or, to take another instance, Virgil more than once 
describes the passion of the living .when visited by the spirits of 
those whom they have loved and lost, and he invented a metrical 
form of expression for the feeling which he knew to be so beautiful 
that he used it twice. Expressed in prose, the passage runs thus : 
‘ Thrice he there attempted to throw his arms round her neck ; thrice 
embraced in vain, the phantom glided from his grasp; light as the 
empty winds, likest to a fleeting dream.’ There is pathos in this ; 
but now listen to the verses : 

Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 

Ter, frustra comprensa, manus effugit imago, 

Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno, 


What infinite longing, what depths of sorrow, are expressed in the 
selection and collocation of the words, and the rhythmical effect of 
the whole passage! How profound a note of melancholy is struck in 
the monosyllables with which each line opens! How wonderfully is 
the fading of the vision symbolised in the dactylic swiftness with 
which the last line glides to its close ! 


Or, yet once more: you remember how Frospero breaks off the 
marriage pageant in the Tempest to deal with the conspirators, and 
the splendidly abrupt transition of feeling with which he reminds 
his audience of the end of all mortal things : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-cap’t towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inhabit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


I think no critic in his senses would say that the full effect of this 
passage could be given in prose. 

Nevertheless, though the necessity of metre to poetry would thus 
appear to be proved by reason and by the practice of the greatest 
poets, it has been denied by one who was undoubtedly a master in 
the art. In the well-known preface published with his poems in 1805 
Wordsworth asserts that the poet is under no obligation to write in 
verse, and that he himself only does so on account, partly of the 
additional pleasure afforded by metre, and partly of certain technical 
advantages to be derived from the practice. He defends his theory 
as follows : 

From the tendency of metre to throw a sort of half-consciousness of unsub- 
stantial existence over the whole composition, there can be little doubt but that 
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more pathetic situations and sentiments—that is, those that have a greater pro- 
portion of pain connected with them—may be endured in metrical compositions, 
especially in rhyme, than in prose. . . . This opinion may be illustrated by appeal- 
ing to the reader’s own experience of the reluctance with which he comes to the 
representation of the distressful parts of Clarissa Harlowe or The Gameater ; while 
Shakespeare’s writings in the most pathetic scenes never act upon us as pathetic 
beyond the bounds of pleasure—an effect which in a much greater degree than 
might be imagined is to be ascribed to small but continual and regular impulses 
of pleasurable surprise from the metrical arrangement. 


I think Wordsworth’s diagnosis of the case is clearly wrong. The 
reason why the harrowing descriptions of Richardson are simply 
painful, while Shakespeare’s tragic situations are pleasurable, is 
that the imagination shrinks from dwelling on ideas so closely 
imitated from real objects as the scenes in Clarissa Harlowe, but 
contemplates without excess of pain the situation in Othello, for 
example, because the imitation is poetical and ideal. Prose is used 
by Richardson because his novel is, as it were, photographic; metre 
is needed by Shakespeare to make the ideal life of his drama real to 
the imagination. Wordsworth, if I may say so, has put the poetical 
cart before the horse. 

It may be admitted, however, that if Wordsworth’s theoretical 
principles of poetical conception were just, he would not only have 
been under no necessity to write in metre, but he would have been 
wrong to use it at all. He says of his own method : 

The principal object proposed in these poems was to choose incidents and situa- 
tions from common life, and to relate or describe them throughout, as far as was 
possible, in a selection of language really used by men, and, at the same time, to 
throw over them a certain colouring of the imagination whereby ordinary things 
should be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect ; and further, and above all, 
to make these incidents and situations interesting by tracing in them truly, though 
not ostentatiously, the primary laws of our nature: chiefly as ‘far as regards the 
manner in which we associate ideas in a state of excitement. 

Now, whether this method of composition can or cannot be re- 
garded as falling legitimately within the art of poetry, it is at least 
certain that it is opposed at all points to the mode of conception 
adopted by the greatest poets of the world, as this has been already 
described. It does not involve inspiration by the universal idea from 
without, and the recreation of the universal idea within, the mind of 
the individual poet. It implies, on the contrary, that the inspiration 
proceeds from the poet’s own mind; that the poet can make even 
common things poetical by throwing ‘over them a certain colouring 
of the imagination ;’ the process of conception described is one not so 
much of imaginative creation as of imaginative analysis; and to 
express quasi-scientific truths of this kind the metaphorical forms of 
language peculiar to metrical writing are certainly not required. 

_ But, more than this, it can be shown that, in endeavouring to put 
the particular conceptions he speaks of into metre, Wordsworth was 
adopting a wrong form of expression. Let me not be misunderstood. 
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Wordsworth, I need hardly say, often wrote very nobly in metre ; but 
when he did so he did none of those things which, according to his 
own theory of poetry, he ought to have done. For it is quite certain 
that neither in Laodamia, nor in the Ode on Immortality, nor in the 
lines about skating on Windermere in the Prelude, nor in those about 
the ‘lively Grecian’ in the Excursion, nor in those describing the 
Yew Trees of Borrowdale, nor in the Sonnet on the Dawn on West- 
minster Bridge, nor in that on Liberty, nor in a hundred other places, is 
there anything of that analytical process of conception on which he sets 
sohighavalue. In all of the examples I have mentioned there is the 
ves lecta potenter ; that is to say, an idea of universal interest. This 
universal idea is assimilated with the poet’s imagination, and it is 
expressed in what is universally felt to be a noble and beautiful form 
of words. But sometimes Wordsworth really does work in-the way 
which he saysis the right way. The whole conception and construc- 
tion, for example, of the Prelude and the Excursion are founded on 
a subject matter which is private to the poet himself, and consists for 
the most part of conversational discourse about external matters 
not of universal interest. Here undoubtedly the whole process of 
imagination is analytical, and consequently the forms of expression 
used are, for the most part, prosaic. Take, for example, the following 
lines, which are neither better nor worse than hundreds, probably 
of thousands, in these poems : 


These serious words 
Closed the preparatory notices 
That served my Fellow Traveller to beguile 
The walk while we advanced up that wide way. 


Who does not perceive that the man who wrote this was not, at the 
time he wrote it, in the right mood for poetical expression? And 
accordingly, as he chooses to express himself in metre, he often uses 
wrong forms, as, for example, in a passage like this, describing his resi- 
dence in London : 


At leisure then I viewed from day to day 

The spectacles within doors, birds and beasts 
Of every nature, and strange plants convened 
From every clime; and next those sights that ape 
The absolute presence of reality, 

Expressing, as in mirror, sea and land, 

And what earth is, and what she has to show: 
I do not here allude to subtlest craft, 

By means refined attainiug purest ends, 

But imitations, fondly made, in plain 
Confession of man’s weakness and his loves. 


Observe that Wordsworth is here working on a subject of his own 
choosing—an ‘incident and situation from common life’— and he is 
trying to make it fit matter for poetry by showing its relation to his 
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own mind, and yet, for all this, he does not contrive to present his 
thought in what he calls ‘a selection of language really used by men.’ 
For if he had done this, he would simply have said : ‘ Every day I was 
accustomed to go to a natural history museum, or a picture gallery, 
in which scenes from nature were exactly imitated ;’ that is to say, 
he might have expressed in twenty-four words what he actually ex- 
presses in eighty-one. You see, too, that Wordsworth, as he chooses 
to write in metre on such a subject, is, in spite of himself, forced to 
use a kind of poetical diction, which makes his style pedantic and 
obscure. For what man in real life, wishing to describe what he had 
seen at Kew Gardens, would say that he had ‘ viewed strange plants 
convened from every clime’? Or who would think it worth while to 
say that the Panorama of Niagara was an exhibition that ‘apes the 
absolute presence of reality’ ? 

I think that what I have said serves to show that the propriety 
of poetical expression is the test and the touchstone of the justice of 
poetical conception. Like all sound principles, Horace’s maxim about 
the right selection of subject is capable of being reversed. Poetry 
lies in the invention of the right metrical form—be it epic, dramatic, 
lyric, or satiric—for the expression of some idea universally interest- 
ing to the imagination. When the form of metrical expression seems 
natural— natural, that is, to the genius of the poet and the inherent 
nature of the subject—then the subject-matter will have been rightly 
conceived. When, on the other hand, it is found to be prosaic, 
obscure, strained, or affected, then we may be sure either that the 
subject has not been properly selected, or that the individuality of 
the poet has, in the treatment, been indulged out of due proportion 
to the universal nature of the subject. 

Apply this test of what is natural to metrical expression to any 
composition claiming to be poetically inspired, and you will be able 
to decide whether it fulfils the universal conditions of poetical life, or 
whether it is one of those phantoms, or, as Bacon calls them, idols of 
the imagination, which vanish as soon as the novelty of their appear- 
ance has exhausted its effect. Forinstance, the American poet, Walt 
Whitman, announces his theme, and asks for the sympathy of the 
reader in these words : 


Oneself I sing, asimple, separate person, 

Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En Masse. 

Poets to come, orators, singers, musicians to come, 

Not to-day is to justify me and answer what I am for. 

But you, anew brood, native, athletic, continental, greater than before 
known, 

Arouse! for you must justify me! 


I am a man who, sauntering along without fully stopping, turns a casual 
look upon you and then averts his face, 
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Leaving it to you to prove and define it, 

Expecting the main thing from you. 

Thou, reader, throbbest life, and pride, and love, the same as I: 
Therefore for thee the following chants. 

To this appeal I think the reader may reply: The subject you 
have chosen is certainly an idol of the imagination. For if you had 
anything of universal interest to say about yourself, you could say it 
in a way natural to one of the metres, or metrical movements, esta- 
blished in the English language. What you call metre bears precisely 
the same relation to these universal laws of expression, as the 
Mormon Church and the religion of Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young bear to the doctrines of Catholic Christendom. 

Again, we have the poetical ideal of the graceful poet whose 
recent loss we in England have so much cause to deplore. Mr. 
William Morris’s aim in poetry was to revive the spirit and manner 
of the past in opposition to the spirit of the present. He says, in his 
Earthly Paradise : 

Of Heaven and Hell I have no power to sing ; 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears ; 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing ; 
Or bring again the pleasures of past years ; 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


But rather when, aweary of your mirth, 

From full hearts, still unsatisfied, ye sigh ; 

And feeling kindly unto all the earth, 

Grudge every minute as it passes by, 

Made the more mindful that the sweet days die ; 
Remember me a little, then, I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


The heavy trouble, the bewildering care, 

That weigh us down, who live and earn our bread, 

These idle verses have no power to bear, 

So let us sing of names remembered, 

Because they, living not, can ne’er be dead, 

Nor long time take their memories away 

From us poor singers of an empty day. 
Of this we must say that it is tender, charming, even beautiful, 
and under existing circumstances peculiarly pathetic; but still. a 
poetical idol. We feel that the form of expression in metre is not 
quite natural; the artifice is apparent. It bears the same relation to 
the life of poetry that mere Ritualism bears to Religion. The lan- 
guage does not proceed from the source of life that inspired the 
poetry of Chaucer, Mr. Morris’s professed master. Chaucer would 
never have spoken in this morbid way about life, and death, and 
action; he would never have regarded poetry as an opiate for the 
imagination. His mode of conception was masculine, humorous, 
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dramatic; he drew his inspiration from the life about him, and 
accordingly the metrical forms he used sprang naturally out of the 
idiom of his time. 

Again, there is an idol of the art of poetry which suggests that 
the source of poetical life is to be found in words rather than in ideas. 
This is of all poetical idols the most seductive, because it presents 
strongly one side of the truth, and because it is recommended by 
many brilliant poetical tours de force. Coleridge defined prose to 
be words in the right order, poetry to be the best words in the right 
order. And, doubtless, the mere sound of words has the power of 
raising imaginative ideas, as we see from Keats’ lines— 

Forlorn! the very word is like a bell, 
To toll me back again to my sole self! 


and we know that the word ‘nevermore’ inspired Edgar Poe with 
his remarkable poem, The Raven. But words, apart from things, can, 
as a rule, suggest only fragmentary conceptions of life and nature. 
What can be more delightfully suggestive of coming poetry than the 
opening of Kubla Khan? 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 


But, as we know, Nature never provided the completion, nor could 
she have done so, of that wonderful fragment of poetry. Sometimes, 
indeed, a whole poem containing a definite idea may be constructed 
on this principle, and a very fine example is furnished by Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Dolores, where the aim of the poet has, apparently, been to 
group a variety of images round the single central phrase, ‘ Our Lady 
of Pain.’ Many of the stanzas in this poem completely satisfy Cole- 
ridge’s definition of poetry, ‘the best words in the right order,’ but, 
on the other hand, as the inspiration proceeds from words rather 
than ideas, there are many other stanzas in it which have no poetical 
raison détre, and which diminish the effect of the whole composition. 
The mode of expression belongs to the art of music rather than to 
the art of poetry. Horace’s rule is inverted: the eloquence and 
order of the metrical arrangement suggest the idea, not the idea the 
verse. I do not say that this method of composition is illegitimate ; 
but it must be evident that such inspiration is of the most fortuitous 
kind, and that one might as well attempt to make oneself dream the 
same dream twice over, as to find a regular principle of poetical expres- 
sion in the metrical combination of words and metaphors. 

Few indeed are the metrical compositions that will stand the test. 
I propose, few the poems that answer perfectly to Spenser’s descrip- 
tion of life in poetry : 
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Wise words, taught in numbers for to run, 
Recorded by the Muses, live for ay. 


But this being so, we may well ask ourselves the question, Why is 
verse so abundantly produced in our time? Why do we so often 
find men in these days, either using metre like Wordsworth in the 
passages I have cited, where they ought to have expressed them- 
selves in prose, or expressing themselves in verse in a style so far 
remote from the standard of diction established in society that they 
fail to touch the heart ? 

I think the explanation of this curious phenomenon is that 
though metre can only properly be used for the expression of 
universal ideas, there is in modern society an eccentric or monastic 
principle at work, which leads men to pervert metre into a luxurious 
instrument for the expression of merely private ideas. The metrical 
form of expression is the oldest form of literary language that exists. 
In the early stages of society it is used for two reasons, first because, 
as writing has not been invented, it is the only way of preserving 
memorable thoughts, and secondly because in primitive times what 
may be called the poetical or ideal method of conceiving nature 
predominates over the scientific method. Imagination is then 
stronger than reason, and the poet is at once the story-teller, the 
theologian, the historian, and the natural philosopher of society. As 
society emerges from its infancy more scientific habits of thought are 
gradually formed ; the art of writing is invented ; and men find the 
means of preserving the records of ordinary observation and experience 
in prose. Science is always withdrawing fresh portions of nature 
from the rule of imagination; and no one who is animated by a 
scientific purpose, and understands how to use language properly, 
thinks any longer of composing a treatise on astronomy or an 
historical narrative in verse. 

Yet, in spite of these achievements of civilisation and science, it 
would be a vast mistake to suppose that society in its later stages 
can dispense with the poet and the art of metrical composition. 
The deepest life of society is spiritual, ideal, incapable of analysis. 
What binds men to each other is the memory of a common origin, 
the prospects of a common destiny, common perceptions of what is 
heroic in conduct, common instincts as to what is beautiful in art. 
The unimpassioned language, suitable to law and science, suffices 
not for the embodiment of these great elemental ideas. The poet 
alone possesses the art of giving expression to the conceptions of the 
public conscience, and he is as much bound to interpret the higher 
feelings of society in the maturity of its development, as the scald or 
minstrel was bound to act as interpreter for the imagination of the 
primitive tribe. No other defence of the art of poetry is needed than 
this, that, only in imaginative creations, metrically expressed, can 
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society behold the image of its own unity, and realise the objects of 
its own existence. 

But since this is so, to pursue any other ideal is ‘to speak things 
unworthy of Phebus,’ and to misapply the purposes of the art. 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied that contrary views of the end of 
poetry have asserted themselves in this generation. The vulgar idea 
of poetry is, that it is something private, peculiar, and opposed to 
common sense. We have been taught by the poets themselves that 
the source of poetry lies solely in the mind of the individual poet, 
and that the life of poetical expression is to be found apart from the 
active life of society. Philosophers have encouraged this belief. 
John Stuart Mill attempts to draw a sharp distinction between the 
genius of the orator and that of the poet ; the one, he says, speaks to 
be heard, the other to be overheard.® I venture to say that a more 
false description of the life and nature of poetry has never been given 
to the world. At no great epoch of poetical production was the art 
of the poet ever entirely separated from that of the orator. Did 
Homer, Pindar, the Greek tragedians, and Aristophanes not speak 
to be heard? Were the Trouvéres, the Troubadours, the Ballad 
Singers, the Elizabethan dramatists, the English satirists of the 
Restoration and the Revolution, not dependent on an audience ? 
There have been, it is true, epochs when the private literary motives 
approved by Mill have prevailed in poetical composition—Alexandrian 
periods of literature, when the poet, abandoning the representation 
of the great themes of action and passion, and sick of self-love 
like Malvolio, has indulged himself in the pleasures of soliloquy. 
But these were also the ages in the history of the world when men 
for the sake of life had destroyed the causes of living, when a petty 
materialism had dwarfed their conception of the sublime and the 
heroic, when liberty had perished, and art languished in decay. 

On this subject I propose to speak more fully in my next lecture 
on Poetical Decadence. Meantime the course of our argument brings 
me round to a re-statement of the law of poetry, as it is declared by 
Horace, and illustrated in the practice of all great classic poets. 
The secret of enduring poetical life lies in individualising the 
universal, not in universalising the individual. What is required of 
the poet above all things is right conception—the res lecta potenter of 
Horace—a happy choice of subject matter which shall at once 
assimilate readily with the poet’s genius, and shall, in Shakespeare’s 
phrase, ‘show the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.” The poet must be able not only to gauge the extent of 
his own powers, but to divine the necessities of his audience. He 
must realise the nature of the subject-matter which, in his genera- 
tion, most needs expression, and whether it requires to be expressed 
in the epic, dramatic, lyric, or satiric form. When the subject has 
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been rightly conceived, then, as Horace says, it will instinctively clothe 
itself in the right form of expression, according to the laws of the 
art. The poet’s theme being of a universal nature, Wordsworth 
was right in demanding that his diction should not be very remote 
from ‘the real language of men;’ but as his thought is conveyed 
in verse, the expression of his ideas must accommodate itself 
to the laws of metre, and these exact a diction far more radically 
distinct, than Wordsworth imagined, from the forms of prose. As 
to the more particular character of poetic diction, everything will 
depend on the individual genius of the poet: the beauties of style 
must be studied in the works of the great classic poets. Shakespeare 
has furnished a thousand examples of poetic diction suitable to the 
requirements of the romantic drama; the style of Paradise Lost, 
peculiar as it is, is exactly appropriate to what Pope calls the out-of- 
the-world nature of the subject; Dryden’s character of Zimri, and 
Pope’s lines on the death of Buckingham, reach the highest level of 
poetic diction in satire; and, lest I should be thought to depreciate 
the poetry of our own day, let me cite one out of many suitable 
passages from Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam, to exemplify the perfection 
of lyrical composition. The lines ‘are those in which the poet is 
describing the loss of the individual human life in the total life of 
nature : 


Unwatched, the garden bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down; 
Unloved, the beech shall gather brown, 

The maple burn itself away. 


Unloved, the sunflower, shining fair, 
Ray round with flames the disk of seed, 
And many a rose-carnation feed 

With summer spice the humming air. 


Unloved, by many a sandy bar 
The brook shall babble down the plain, 
At noon, or when the lesser Wain 

Is twisting round the polar star. 


Uncared for gird the windy grove, 
And flood the haunts of hern and crake, 
Or into silver arrows break 

The sailing moon in creek and cove. 


Till from the garden and the wild 

A fresh association blow, 

And year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger’s child. 


As year by year the labourer tills 
His wonted glebe, and lops the glades ; 
And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the hills. 
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There is but one phrase in this passage which I could wish to see 
altered. ‘ Twisting round the polar star’ is a mode of expression too 
fanciful and particular in my judgment to blend with the chaste 
simplicity of the otherimages. But with this exception the poetical 
effect is produced by rendering a general idea into language which 
differs from the ordinary idiom only in the elegance and refinement 
of the words chosen, and in the perfect propriety with which they 
adapt themselves to the movement of the verse. Horace’s principle 
is vindicated in practice; the eloquence and lucid order of the 
versification prove the justice and universality of the thought. 


W. J. CouRTHOPE. 
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III 


Ir was seven o'clock. Marion Carr was a punctual woman, She 
lingered for a moment in the dark and narrow corridor just to touch 
her hair before a mirror, while a maid waited with her hand on the 
door of the salon to usher the Englishwoman into the presence of 
the gnidige Frau. 

‘Mrs. Carr.’ ; 

Marion bowed to a pretty girlish presence that had once been 
graceful and now was veiled in voluptuous drapery. The bow was 
affably returned, but with considerable matronly dignity and not a 
little youthful condescension, and with just a little play about the 
corners of a too complacent mouth. Uttering a few commonplaces, 
Frau Bankier Stein motioned the Englishwoman to a seat, resuming 
her own easy-chair, and taking up a baby’s sock, which she began 
knitting. 

Dead silence ensued. Marion Carr moaned within herself, then 
took a ‘header’ into the icy waters of formal dialogue at so many 
marks the hour. 

‘IT assume you understand English, Frau St Frau Bankier ?’ 

Frau Bankier Stein smiled quickly, as though the question 
amused her ; as, indeed, it did. She lifted her well-defined brown 
eyebrows, and still looking down upon her knitting answered : 

‘Oh, yes; very well, quite well. I learnt English in the pension ; 
there were many English girls in the school, and an English teacher 
who lived in the house.’ 

‘ And will you not repeat that in English ?’ 

‘I do not speak English,’ was the cold reply. 

‘But you wish to learn, I believe ?’ 

Frau Bankier pursed her red youthful lips with an expression 
which seemed to imply complete and utter indifference upon the 
point. 

‘Perhaps you have forgotten much ?’ 

‘Oh, no’—this was quickly said with a little toss of the head. ‘I 
never forget anything ; I have a remarkable memory.’ 
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‘Certainly those pension days were not so long ago, Frau 
Bankier’ There was no flattery in the words. 

‘Indeed no. I am very young. I married when I had eighteen 
years. But I was not well taught in the pension—in English subjects 
I would say. The English teacher was neither a lady nor an educated 
woman. She did not know her own language, and often could not 
spell. I could not learn of her—none of the girls could learn of her. 
The English are bad teachers.’ 

‘So I am told—in Germany,’ said Marion Carr, dryly. ‘I think 
I can tell you why, Frau Bankier.’ 

‘Yes?’ Frau Bankier Stein smiled interrogatively and lifted her 
eyes, then glanced at the clock in a casual way. 

‘Cultivated Englishwomen, Frau Bankier, who have a title to 
teach—in schools—are on the whole too well off in their own country 
to risk banishment to German schools and pensions of various 
grades, on terms which would barely satisfy the demands of English 
domestic servants.’ 

‘This is Germany,’ was the frigid reply. ‘We do not give so 
large salaries as are given in England.’ 

‘I am aware of the fact, Frau Bankier,’ said Marion Carr coolly, 
‘and if the English language is often ill taught and ill spoken in 
certain German educational institutions, the heads of those institu- 
tions have only themselves to blame for it. This does not prove 
that the English are bad teachers, but only that the German heads 
of certain schools and pensions pay badly; they desire the services 
of cultivated gentlewomen, but are unwilling to pay for the same, 
and are then surprised at the result.’ 

Frau Bankier Stein listened with an alert, intelligent expression, 
which seemed to imply absolute non-conviction. In talking with 
this important and complacent little lady, Marion Carr was sensible 
of something barring the way to anything like a true and fair and 
candid exchange of opinion. She was like a blind wall, raising an 
obstruction without opening or light. ° 

And again the conversation lagged. Frau Bankier Stein seemed 
to enjoy the situation and the silence. Her mouth smiled at the 
corners, and she breathed quickly through her mouth. Also she 
knitted industriously, as though she had no other aim in life, and 
looked upon conversation with the Englishwoman as a frivolous loss 
of time. 

‘Then why does she take English lessons?’ Marion Carr mused. 
‘Surely she is inconsistent, and I thought consistency was the 
fetich of German minds.’ And, as though to propound the riddle, 
Marion Carr asked : 

‘Are you fond of the study of languages, Frau Bankier ?’ 

Frau Bankier Stein looked up and smiled, and then down again, 
and knitted rapidly, changing her needles. ‘Oh, yes, Iam not stupid; 
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they said in the pension that I was quick. I speak French quite 
fluently, every day with my husband. I speak also Italian.’ 

‘Have you been in England, may I ask ?’ 

Frau Bankier Stein looked slightly indignant. 

‘Oh, no,’ she coldly said. ‘I have no inclination to go. But my 
husband has been in America.’ 

‘ There are many Americans in this town.’ 

* Yes, they are very charming.’ 

‘The-English you find—not quite so charming, I believe.’ Marion 
Carr made the remark with an impersonal air, as she smoothed her 
gloves. 

Frau Bankier Stein ceased smiling for the first time in the un- 
comfortable interview. She gave the Englishwoman a sudden 
rapier-like glance, and was silent for a moment or two. Then she 
said with sudden malice prepense, and a disagreeable whetting of the 
tongue : 

‘I dislike the English.’ 

‘Itis a pity—a misfortune for England,’ said Marion Carr, regret- 
fully. 

‘ You are ironic, Mrs. Carr.’ 

‘Really, Frau Bankier, I am sometimes compelled to be. Nota 
day goes by, not a lesson, that it is not thrust upon me, in no very 
kindly and generous spirit, that Germany and the German people 
have not only no love for England, but a hatred of my country people. 
This, I repeat, is a pity. But—and you will excuse me for saying 
so—England will not break her heart about it.’ 

‘I am no politician, said Frau Bankier, haughtily. 

Marion Carr could not repress a merry laugh. ‘Neither am I, 
Frau Bankier. But I am a patriot, and it is not in my nature to 
sit still and listen to unkindly remarks upon my country people. 
You will forgive my plain speaking, but in my daily life and work I 
am constantly attacked by this spirit of—what shall I call it ?—I will 
give it a negative term, and call it a lack of magnanimity on the part of 
your country people. To-day I have had no less than three different 
arguments, have been forced to stand on the defensive three different 
times, in three different lessons, on the subject of Germany’s dislike 
for the English people, English manners, and English enterprise. In 
each case my services had been ostensibly retained for the purpose of 
giving a lesson in English grammar.’ 

‘You ought to have been a man, Mrs. Carr. Surely you have 
missed your calling.’ Frau Bankier spoke with a sneer. 

‘My calling!’ Marion Carr repeated in more softened tones and 
with a startled expression. ‘Oh, no, Frau Bankier, I am all 
woman. . . . Is love of country incompatible with the calling of a 
woman? Is hatred of prejudice, intolerance, injustice, malevolence, 
incompatible with the calling of a woman? .. . That I have a stronger 
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love of my country than many women, and perhaps a more passionate 
way of showing it, is due to the fact that I have had to fight a 
man’s fight in woman’s apparel, and have known the sickness and 
the longing of the exile.’ 

‘Many women must suffer exile,’ said Frau Bankier Stein, rumina- 
tively. ‘There are many Germans in England.’ 

‘Granted, Frau Bankier. But England is—England, and Ger- 
many—Germany. And between both rolls a sea of racial differences 
wider than the German Ocean. England is the land of. freedom. 
Germany. . . . quiet observation and study of the laws and institu- 
tions of other countries have taught me how to estimate the privilege 
of being born on English soil. And it is this English spirit, Frau 
Bankier, which enables me to support at all expatriation in this 
cold unkindly land.’ 

Frau Bankier Stein raised her head and regarded the English- 
woman. 

Marion Carr continued quietly: ‘I am the last woman in 
the world to obtrude my opinions upon others, Frau Bankier, but 
there are times when not to assert self would be an act of cowardice. 
And I must beg you to remember that I am not in your house this 
evening for the purpose of justifying myself, or vindicating my 
country, but for the purpose of giving an English lesson. . . . Were 
you at the opera last night, Frau Bankier? Marie Schneider 
sang divinely.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Frau Bankier Stein, smiling. 

‘But you are fond of music ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. All Germans love music. But I cannot leave my home 
and young children. I ama Hausfrau. There are no Hausfraus in 
England, I am told.’ 

Marion Carr made a gesture of impatience. ‘ Whoever told you 
so, Frau Bankier, told you what is most untrue. We have innume- 
rable Hausfraus in England . . . wives and mothers, too, beginning 
with our own beloved Queen, who is a woman of brilliant domestic 
virtues first and a sovereign afterwards. And this is a main reason 
why she not only governs, but lives and reigns in the heart of the 
English nation.’ 

‘But how can Englishwomen make good wives and mothers?’ 
Frau Bankier Stein inquired. ‘The Englishwomen in this town 
seem to do nothing but play lawn-tennis from morning till evening. 
Have English girls no household duties ? no domestic work? Do they 
never cook, or do needlework? And you must own, Mrs. Carr, that 
the same faces are to be seen night after night at the opera.’ 

‘Naturally, Frau Bankier, they come to Germany for music and 
a holiday, and they leave their kitchens and their storerooms behind 
them. It is not the custom for German girls to travel for pleasure. 
Here you are many years behind the English and the Americans. 
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German wives and daughters may cook in the kitchen, but they 
may not travel, may do little but dance a domestic marionette dance 
all their lives.’ 

Marion Carr spoke with more warmth than discretion. Frau 
Bankier Stein looked considerably astonished, and not a little indig- 
nant. She let her hands fall in her lap. 

‘You are very—rash, Mrs. Carr. And you are a teacher. Do you 
think it expedient—prudent to be so indifferent to your own 
interests ?’ 

Marion Carr smiled proudly. ‘I am a woman first and a teacher 
afterwards, Frau Bankier. I do not undertake to gain my end at the 
sacrifice of all independence. I would prefer to starve. And I am 
a teacher only for the time being, and just so long as my patience 
holds out. It is a matter of pride with me that I have not yet begged 
or advertised in any one manner for pupils ’ 

‘I do not think you will get on—in Germany, Mrs. Carr.’ 

‘I have not the slightest intention of “ getting on” in Germany, 
Frau Bankier. Success in this country would be failure in the land 
of my birth—failure in my most cherished plans.’ 

Frau Bankier Stein looked baffled. 

‘I do not think I quite understand you, Mrs. Carr.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. Do I speak too quickly? I really must 
compliment you on your grasp of the English language. I have been 
speaking very quickly.’ 

‘But not too quickly. I understand very well indeed. But—you 
do not seem to like Germany, Mrs. Carr. Why ?’ 

Frau Bankier Stein spoke with a ruffled expression and knitted 
more slowly as she listened. 

‘My own experience in Germany Frau Bankier has furnished me 
with some instructive lessons which I admit are destructive of sym- 
pathy, and which can only te learned when one has settled down 
here and entered into your ways of daily life.’ 

Frau Bankier Stein smiled and knitted with renewed zeal. Pre- 
sently she looked up: 

‘You have children, Mrs. Carr?’ 

‘I had a child once. It died.’ 

‘Very sad. I have five children, three boys and two girls; they 
give me much to do.’ 

‘You are fond of children ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, but I do not spoil them ; they must obey me.’ 

There was a noise in the corridor. 

‘It is my husband,’ Frau Bankier Stein said. 

And then the door opened, and a good-looking young man entered, 
rather awkwardly and blushing boyishly. 

Frau Bankier Stein shot her husband a look, then bent her eyes 
over her knitting and said laconically, with a toss of the head: 
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‘My husband . . . Mrs. Carr. . . . Have you been in to see the 
children, Bernhardt ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes.’ 

Herr Bankier Stein stepped lightly over the parquet as though 
he lived in chronic dread of wakening one of his babes, and stooped 
over his wife, kissing her on either cheek. The two whispered 
together. Marion Carr looked away. Then the boy-husband sank 
in a chair, and taking up his wife’s ball of silk began unwinding it. 

‘You will entangle it, Bernhardt.’ 

‘Have you been out to-day ?’ 

Marion Carr, with a nervous feeling of expectancy, waited for the 
inevitable, ‘Oh, no.’ 

It came. 

‘Oh, no. But I walked in the garden for an hour. The gardener 
has been digging.’ 

‘ Have the children been well ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. Victor has been naughty. I whipped his tiny fist 
till it was quite red. He is very intelligent. He was good at once. 
He must learn to obey. He is six months old.’ 

‘ And Felicitas ?’ 

‘Is too funny. She has been talking English to the Fraulein.’ 

‘And Karl ?’ 

‘He has a cold. He played too long in the garden, and he 
will not wear a hat. I was obliged to punish him. He had only 
bread and water for his dinner.’ 

‘What time is supper ?’ 

‘At eight o’clock. It is that now. Are you hungry ?’ 

‘No, but’ . . . Herr Bankier Stein turned his gaze upon Marion 
Carr, who quickly and somewhat nervously turned her eyes full upon 
Frau Bankier Stein. 

‘Perhaps Mrs. Carr is hungry.’ 

Mrs. Carr was not hungry. 

And at that moment a servant announced supper. 

Frau Bankier laid down her knitting, breathed quickly through 
her mouth, then rose, and with a cold invitation to the Englishwoman 
passed on into the dining-room, leaving Marion Carr and Herr 
Bankier to follow. 

And the festive meal began. It was a nondescript feast of cold 
meat served in exquisite china, but put on the table in a haphazard 
way and with table-linen which had seen service before that day. 
Marion Carr laid her serviette on one side. Frau Bankier Stein 
looked calmly on, then turned her head and said irritably to the maid 
who waited : 

‘ Bring another serviette.’ 

The meal proceeded, with a maid waiting in irresolute fashion, 
with constant spasmodic starts and nervous appeals to the ‘ gniidige 
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Frau.’ There was little conversation in any language. There were 


intervals of dead silence, with connubial interludes between husband 
and wife, and longer looks between mistress and maid. Marion Carr 
drank her weak lukewarm tea and pursued the advantage of thought. 
As yet there had been no ‘ psychological’ moments, and for this she 
was truly grateful. At that moment, as ill-luck would have it, Marion 
Carr glanced up at Frau Bankier Stein, who, with a show of fatigue, 
pushed her plate away, leaned both arms on the table, and made an 
unpardonable noise with her teeth, utterly unconscious of the fact 
that there was anything Gothic in her manners. 

Marion coloured to the roots of her hair and the boy-husband 
said something to his wife in angry accents. The unmannerly noise 
was repeated this time with a cool stare at the stranger at the table. 
The situation was now so uncomfortable, that to ease the tension 
Marion Carr plunged into talk with her host. When she liked, 
which was not often, she could talk well. Moreover, she had a fatal 
habit of appearing intensely interested in her interlocutor. Herr 
Bankier Stein appeared grateful for the timely assistance, and began 
to speak of his experiences in America, ignoring his wife in the 
conversation. When Marion Carr turned her gaze, she intercepted 
a look from Frau Bankier Stein which startled her. 

Her high cheek bones were crimson, and her expression provok- 
ingly and intentionally rude in the extreme. In another moment, 
with a furious look at her wondering husband, she pushed back 
her chair, flung her serviette on the table, and made a rush into the 
adjoining room, shutting the tail of her gown in the door. With- 
out a moment’s loss of time, Marion Carr followed the young fury. 

She had flung herself petulantly down in the depths of a rocking 
chair and had crossed her arms, and was swinging one slippered 
foot with her eyes closed. Marion Carr approached her, and quietly 
said : 

‘I fear you are ill, Frau Bankier. Can I get you anything ?’ 

There was no response. Herr Bankier Stein was timidly looking 
in at the door in boyish distress and embarrassment. 

Timidly he approached his wife and whispered in her ear. 

‘ Perhaps—a little water,’ Marion Carr suggested. 

He flew into the dining-room and presently returned with a 
glass and a caraffe—upsetting the water in his clumsy eagerness. 

‘Drink some water,’ he whispered to his wife. 

Frau Bankier Stein opened her eyes and smiled unpleasantly. 

‘Do drink a little water,’ said’ Marion Carr. ‘Shall I ring for 
your maid, Frau Bankier ?’ 

‘Drink more water,’ said the husband, losing his patience, though 
anything more unlike a fainting woman than Frau Bankicr Stein 
at that moment it would have been difficult to conceive. She looked 
up into her husband’s face, then bent her head and sipped the water. 
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By this time she had apparently come to her senses, and to a sane 
decision of mind—if she had not arrived also at the conclusion that 
she had brought ridicule on her husband, and made herself egre- 
giously absurd. She sat upright—and smiled. 

‘You are better?’ said the Englishwoman, dryly. 

‘Oh, yes, the room was too hot. Will you open one of the windows, 
Bernhardt ?’ 

Bernhardt strolled into the dining-room and opened a casement. 

Frau Bankier Stein turned with an amiable air of languor to 
Marion Carr, who was still standing. 

‘You will be tired, Mrs. Carr.’ 

‘ Yes, I am very tired, Frau Bankier. If you are quite recovered, 
and I can do nothing for you, I will beg leave to retire.’ 

Thankfully Marion Carr withdrew and left the boy-husband and 
the girl-fury together. 

KATHARINE BLYTH. 





GIBBONS LIFE AND LETTERS 


THE most famous of autobiographies is, in one sense of the word, a 
piece of patchwork. Mr. Gibbon wrote the history of the Roman 
Empire, or of its decline and fall, once. He wrote the history of 
himself, or of his rise and progress, seven times. One of these 
narratives is the merest fragment, so that they are usually called six. 
Gibbon died very suddenly and unexpectedly at the age of fifty-six. 
He had not made up his mind whether he would publish his own 
Memoirs in his own lifetime, though it seems, in spite of some 
natural hesitation on his part, most probable that he would have done 
so. After his death his intimate friend, the first Lord Sheffield, 
assisted by his daughter, Miss Holroyd—‘ the Maria,’ as Gibbon calls 
her—afterwards Lady Stanley of Alderley, arranged and edited the 
book which has fascinated three generations. It is due to Lord 
Sheffield’s memory to say that he practised no deception on the 
public. In his advertisement to the first edition of Gibbon’s Miscel- 
laneous Works, dated the 6th of August, 1795, he says: ‘The most 
important part consists of Memoirs of Mr. Gibbon’s Life and Writings, 
a work which he seems to have projected with peculiar solicitude and 
attention, and of which he left six different sketches, all in his own 
handwriting. ... From all of these the following Memoirs have 
been carefully selected and put together.’ It is impossible for any 
one familiar with these old volumes to read the sumptuously complete 
edition of Gibbon’s Life and Letters now published by Mr. Murray 
and not be struck by Lord Sheffield’s literary skill. Mr. Murray’s 
edition cannot be too highly praised. It contains hundreds of new 
letters, besides all the seven versions of the Life. Mr. John Murray 
has himself performed the useful service of printing and explaining 
some brief and often enigmatical jottings appended to the Autobio- 
graphy by its author himself. Mr. Rowland Prothero has enriched 
the Letters with a most interesting series of notes, which are always 
full enough and never too full. The present Lord Sheffield, the 
grandson of Gibbon’s friend, acknowledges in a modest preface the 
assistance and encouragement he has received from Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, to whom, indeed, the appearance of these volumes is really 
due. The whole of the reading public, as well as Lord Sheffield, are 
293 
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deeply in Mr. Harrison’s debt. Whatever literary treasures the year 
1897 may have in store, even if they should include ‘ some precious, 
tender-hearted scroll of pure Bacchylides, they will contain nothing 
of profounder interest or more permanent value than this splendid 
picture of Gibbon painted by himself. 

Nevertheless, I adhere toJmy opinion that the first Lord Sheffield 
and his daughter did their work exceedingly well. Lord Sheffield, 
though an active, zealous, bustling politician, must have been a man 
of scholarly taste and trained judgment, It is more than interesting 
to see how Gibbon began, and altered, and erased, and began again, 
the counterfeit presentment of the person he most admired. But the 
Autobiography as known to the public for nearly a hundred years is 
really his, and its artistic perfection is due to the conscientiousness 
as well as to the ability of the editors. 

‘The Maria’s ‘own letters, so recently published, are not at all in 
the Gibbonesque vein. When Mr. Gibbon described them as ‘ incom- 
parable,’ he used the language not of criticism, but of affection. They 
are forcible enough. ‘It isjtoo hot to swear any more,’ she ingenuously 
remarks at the end of one of them, which was not, however, addressed 
to the historian. They abound in vigour and in high spirits, which 
are the most enviable if the least interesting of human charac- 
teristics. But their chief value is in their sketches of ‘Gib,’ and 
they should be read, irreverent as they are, in connexion with these 
volumes. ‘Mr. G.,’ as in unconscious anticipation of another hero 
and another age she sometimes writes, was very much at home in 
Sheffield Place. He liked to be alone with the family. He hated 
country visitors and country dinner-parties, and the business or 
amusements of a country gentleman’s life. ‘I detest your races, I 
abhor your assizes,’ he wrote to Lord Sheffield. He was a sworn 
enemy to exercise, and when his hat was removed he did not miss it 
for a week. If he was not reading, he liked to sit in an arm-chair and 
talk, while Lady Sheffield listened, and Maria yawned or informed 
Miss Firth in a confidential note that she was a ‘ D. of a cat.’ 

Mr. Gibbon was much interested in his antecedents, if I may for 
once use that word in its proper sense. He wanted to know all 
about everyone who had been directly or indirectly concerned in 
bringing him into the world. He would gladly have been richer, and 
few men valued money more. But it was a satisfaction to him to 
think that the fortune which might have been his had been swallowed 
up in no less conspicuous a misfortune than the South Sea Bubble. 
He rejoiced in an ancestor who had been Bluemantle Poursuivant, 
and even studied the principles of heraldry, which Mr. Lowe used to 
say was the only branch of knowledge not worth studying. The 
seventh and by far the briefest of the Autobiographical Sketches 
contains two famous genealogical passages, one of which appears in the 
History, and would have immortalised Fielding if Fielding bad not 
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immortalised himself. ‘Everybody knows the gorgeous sentence, 
‘ The successors of Charles the Fifth may disdain their humble brethren 
of England, but the romance of Jom Jones, that exquisite picture 
of human manners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial and the 
Imperial Eagle of the House of Austria.’ It is a real triumph of 
rhetoric to have surrounded with so grandiose a setting so homely 
a name. Equally familiar is another passage in the same 
sketch and almost in the same paragraph: ‘The nobility of the 
Spencers has been illustrated and enriched by the trophies of 
Marlborough ; but I exhort them to consider the Faery Queen as the 
most precious jewel of their coronet.’ It does not, however, appear ~ 
that Gibbon mocked ‘at the claims of long descent,’ even when 
they failed to include a novelist or an epic poet. He was proud of 
his real or supposed connexion with Lord Saye and Sele, the victim 
of Jack Cade, ‘a patron and a martyr of learning.’ But if the 
Shakespearean holder of that most picturesque title had been neither 
a martyr nor a patron, I think he would still have found a place in the 
Autobiography. Mr. Gibbon was fond of playing at the philosopher 
with human weaknesses. He calls a coat of arms the most useless of 
all coats, and he emphatically asserts his right to use one. He might 
be suspected of trifling if he ever trifled with so solemn a subject as 
himself. Even his ancestry is not sacred to the shafts of his wit. 
‘ Our alliances by marriage,’ he says in a passage of the Autobiography 
suppressed by the sensitive delicacy of Miss Firth’s correspondent, 
‘our alliances by marriage it is not disgraceful to mention. . . . The 
Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, a favourite book of every man 
and woman of taste, immortalise the Whetnalls or Whitnells of 
Peckham: “la blanche Whitnell et le triste Peckham.” But the 
insipid charms of the lady and the dreary solitude of the mansion 
were sometimes enlivened by Hamilton and love, and had not our 
alliance preceded her marriage, I should be less confident of my 
descent from the Whetnalls of Peckham.’ There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Gibbon liked to consider himself, in the technical or heraldic 
sense of the term, a gentleman. Macaulay held the sound and 
wholesome doctrine that any connexion with English history was 
better than none. His illustrious predecessor went further, and loved 
his pedigree for his own sake. Family pride cannot be justified by 
reason, and the habitual display of it is an intolerable nuisance. But 
it has one practical advantage. It is a safeguard, for want of a better, 
against that abject prostration of intellect before rank which is one 
of the most painful and degrading spectacles that society affords. 
Gibbon must have been one of the oddest boys that ever were 
seen, if indeed he ever was a boy. The sole survivor of a large and 
sickly progeny, his childhood was one round of diseases, and of 
remedies compared with which the diseases must have been almost 
agreeable. His mother died when he was very young, he did not 
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get on with his father, he was miserable at Westminster, and his aunt, 
Mrs. Porten, who may be said to have saved his life, was the only 
friend of his infancy. His contempt for ‘the trite and lavish praise 
of the happiness of our boyish years’ is not therefore surprising. 
But Lord Sheffield or ‘the Maria’ need not have cut out the quaint 
and characteristic remark, ‘The Dynasties of Assyria and Egypt were 
my top and cricket-ball.’ Nor is it easy to understand why the 
Marian pencil should have been drawn through this noble panegyric : 
‘ Freedom is the first wish of our heart ; freedom is the first blessing 
of our nature; and, unless we bind ourselves with the voluntary 
chains of interest or passion, we advance in freedom as we advance 
in years.’ The freedom which Mr. Gibbon extolled, or at least the 
freedom which he supported, was of a peculiar and limited type. 
It was the freedom of a few highly intelligent and cultivated persons 
to express themselves as they pleased about the prejudices or convic- 
tions of their neighbours. This is no doubt an essential part of 
freedom. But it is not the whole. Nor is it that which appeals 
most strongly to the masses of mankind. For the masses indeed, as 
we understand them, Mr. Gibbon cared little or nothing. Except so far 
as they supplied him with honest valets and cleanly housemaids, they 
were all included in the odious term‘ mob.’ He would not have per- 
secuted them. He was all for telling them to go to the devil in their 
own way. He never came in contact with them, except when he 
served in the Militia, and then he messed with the officers. Both 
the constituencies he represented in the House of Commons, Liskeard 
and Lymington, were pocket boroughs. On the 7th of December, 
1763, he wrote to his stepmother: ‘I was very glad to hear of my 
friend [sic] Wilkes’s deserved chastisement, and if the law could not 
punish him, Mr. Martin could.’ Considering that Martin, whom 
Wilkes never injured, had deliberately provoked Wilkes to a duel after 
shooting at a mark for weeks, and that if Wilkes had been killed, 
instead of badly wounded, Martin would have been morally as well 
as legally guilty of murder, this is one of the strangest expressions 
of friendship on record. Gibbon’s hatred and dread of the French 
Revolution, which menaced his repose at Lausanne, knew no bounds ; 
and the most unpleasant passage in his Autobiography is the one in 
which he suggests that Dr. Priestley’s ‘trumpet of sedition’ should 
be silenced by the civil magistrate. Mr. Bagehot drily observes that 
Gibbon felt himself to be one of those persons whom the populace 
always murdered. He said, however, at the time of Lord George 
Gordon’s riot, that he did not think he was obnoxious to the people. 
It was the people who were obnoxious to him. He voted steadily for 
the American war. 

Lord Sheffield’s or Miss Holroyd’s omissions have an historic in- 
terest of their own. One of them curiously attests the fame of Adam 
Smith. Mr. Gibbon, in citing the testimony of that distinguished 
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man to the deplorable condition of Oxford, calls him a philosopher. 
This was not good enough for Lord Sheffield, who substituted ‘a 
master of moral and political wisdom.’ Gibbon prided himself upon 
not being disgusted by ‘the pedantry of Grotius or the prolixity of 
Puffendorf.’ Lord Sheffield would not suffer the name of Gibbon to 
be associated with such shocking opinions as that Puffendorf was 
prolix and Grotius pedantic. It was more reasonable in an editor and 
more pious in a friend to expurgate Gibbon’s account of his second 
visit to Lausanne, which was paid in 1763. ‘The habits of the 
militia,’ says the historian, ‘and the example of my countrymen 
betrayed me into some riotous acts of intemperance, and before my ~ 
departure I had deservedly forfeited the public opinion which had 
been acquired by the virtues of my better days.’ This sentence 
exhibits Gibbon in a new light. The future author of the Decline 
and Fall drunk and disorderly is a subject which only the brush 
of Hogarth, who survived till 1764, could have adequately portrayed. 
Perhaps no man throughout his life had more perfect self-control 
than Gibbon, and I cannot help suspecting him of a design to show 
the people of Lausanne that he could get drunk as well as the worst 
of them. It was probably the last time. Moral scruples had never 
much weight with him ; but drink interfered with study, and drink 
had to give way. When he first went to Lausanne, dulness drove 
him to the gambling table. But he lost his money, and his aunt 
would not send him any more, and it was disagreeable to be without 
money, and so he left off gambling. The letter to Mrs. Porten, which 
did not melt her hard heart, is thus pleasantly endorsed by his step- 
mother, or ‘ mother-in-law,’ as she calls herself. ‘ Please remember 
that this letter was not addressed to his mother-in-law, but his aunt, 
an old cat as she was to refuse his request.’ But the old cat knew 
what she was about, and so did her nephew. The discipline was 
salutary and effectual. It is difficult to read of Gibbon in his teens, 
or even in his twenties, without being reminded of that masterly 
creation, the ‘ Wise Youth Adrian’ in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 
On the point of his health Gibbon showed an indifference which was 
positively sublime. In 1761, when he was twenty-four, he consulted 
Mr. Cesar Hawkins, afterwards Sir Cesar Hawkins, the eminent 
surgeon, about some rather bad symptoms. Hawkins took a serious 
view of the case, and told him to come again. The next time he 
consulted a surgeon was in November 1793, and in January 1794 he 
died. But in the meanwhile he had written his History and enjoyed 
his life. When, in 1783, he found that the distractions of London 
society, which he thoroughly enjoyed, were impeding the progress of 
his book, he turned his back on London, and buried himself with 
Deyverdun at Lausanne. He amused himself with fine ladies, and 
liked to be treated as a dangerous man. His comical indignation 
with M. Necker for treating him as harmless and leaving him alone 
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with Madame Necker was probably only half assumed. But for all 
the fine ladies of his acquaintance put together—and some of them 
were very fine—he did not care one rap of his snuff-box. He knew 
what they were worth, he knew what he was worth, and he governed 
himself accordingly. One of his favourites was Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, once so famous in the flesh, now so celebrated on canvas, who 
became at last the Duchess of Devonshire. It was of her Mr. Gibbon 
said that if she were to beckon the Lord Chancellor from the woolsack 
in full view of the public he would be compelled to follow her. To 
her face, so he tells us, he called her Bess. Behind her back he called 
her a ‘bewitching animal,’ and with this elegantly murderous label 
he consigned her to her appropriate niche in some odd corner of his 
mind. 

But fine ladies were not the only persons to whom Mr. Gibbon 
was indifferent. For his mother he could not be expected to feel 
much fondness. Some reflections on the death of his father were 
kindly omitted by Lord Sheffield. ‘The tears of a son,’ says the 
filial chronicler, ‘are seldom lasting.’ ‘ Few, perhaps,’ he adds, ‘ are 
the children who, after the expiration of some months or years, would 
sincerely rejoice in the resurrection of their parents.’ This is cynicism 
in the literal meaning of the word. It resembles rather the natural 
shamelessness of the dog than the acquired indifference of the 
philosopher. Mr. Gibbon senior was certainly not a model father. 
He did not act wisely in sending his son to Oxford at fourteen, nor, 
in spite of consequences he could not have foreseen, in sending him at 
fifteen to Switzerland. He seems to have been rather cantankerous, 
and he spent a good deal of money which Mr. Gibbon junior would 
much rather have handled himself. But a father’s grave is an odd 
receptacle for bad imitations of La Rochefoucauld. Most of the few 
letters in these volumes were addressed to this unlamented parent’s 
second wife, born Dorothea Patton. She was devotedly attached to 
her stepson, and he professed the most affectionate regard for her. 
But she had a jointure of three hundred a year charged upon his 
estate, and he occasionally betrays in his letters to Lord Sheffield 
some anxiety to know how long she was likely to need it. She sur- 
vived this anxious inquirer, and their friendly relations were only 
interrupted by his death. But the one blessing which her stepson 
did not desire for her was longevity. The other obstacle to Mr. 
Gibbon’s possessing that opulence of which Madame Necker declared 
him to be an adorateur 2élé was treated in a much more summary 
manner. ‘Aunt Hester,’ or the ‘ Northamptonshire Saint,’ was the 
favourite butt of Mr. G.’s sarcastic raillery. He could not away with 
her, and he did not conceal his impatience for adding her income to 
his own. His inquiries after her health were frequent without being 
affectionate. He desired to be informed from a sure source without 
noise or scandal of her ‘ decline and fall.’ He charged her with revers- 
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ing the proper relations between nephews and aunts by attempting 
to borrow money from him. He described her as having retired to 
the house, ‘he durst not say to the arms,’ of Mr. Law, author of 
the Serious Call. He accused her of an inconsistent reluctance to 
begin chanting hallelujahs in Heaven. But about his feelings for 
this lady there was no disguise. He did not make her continued ex- 
istence the topic of felicitations to herself and of regrets to others. 
She had the decency to die before him. 

Mr. Gibbon was never rich and never poor. He realised, though 
it is to be feared that he never uttered the prayer of Agar, ‘ Give me 
neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food convenient for me, lest 
I be full and deny Thee, and say, who is the Lord? or lest I be poor 
and steal, and take the name of my God in vain.’ He never had 
any profession, though for three years, from 1779 to 1782, he drew 
a substantial salary as a Lord of Trade. A foreigner might pause to 
observe that Mr. Gibbon was not a lord, and knew nothing of trade. An 
Englishman will rather be astonished that an anomaly, so thoroughly 
English, should, through the economic zeal of Mr. Burke, have been 
abolished more than a century ago. Mr. Gibbon accepted, with 
fortitude, the loss of an office which no successor could enjoy, and in 
1783 retired to Lausanne. He was an epicure as well as an Epi- 
curean, and never affected to despise the pleasures of the table. His 
theory of the merits of the middle state, now published for the first 
time, is extremely interesting, and would have aroused the furious 
antagonism of Dr. Johnson. ‘Few works of merit and importance 
have been executed either in a garret or in a palace. A gentleman 
possessed of leisure and independence, of books and talents, may be 
encouraged to write by the distant prospect of honour and reward ; 
but wretched is the author, and wretched will be the work where 
daily diligence is stimulated by daily hunger.’ Gibbon did not 
seriously think that the work of Johnson, of Goldsmith, or of Porson, 
to take three of his own contemporaries, was wretched. He knew 
that Marcus Aurelius was an emperor in name as Julius Cesar had 
been in fact, and that Epictetus like Plautus was a slave. He could 
have cited scores of exceptions to his own rule. But perhaps there 
is no rule. Certainly no rule will account for Gibbon himself. Not 
even that colossal intellect, allied with that gigantic industry, can 
prevent the design and completion of the Decline and Fall within a 
quarter of a century from being the eighth wonder of the world. 
Gibbon had little education except what he gave himself. No 
Oxford man, and no Old Westminster, owed less to Westminster or 
to Oxford. The ‘monks of Oxford,’ steeped in ‘ port and prejudice,’ 
took no notice of him until he was received into the Church of Rome, 
and then washed their hands of him. He was his own teacher and 
his own pupil, which seems to have doubled the power of his extra- 
ordinary mind. ‘Such as I am,’ he wrote, and Lord Sheffield sup- 
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pressed, ‘such as I am, in genius or learning or manners, I owe my 
creation to Lausanne; it was in that school that the statue was dis- 
covered in the block of marble; and my own religious folly, my 
father’s blind resolution, produced the effects of the most deliberate 
wisdom.’ Sainte-Beuve, the prince of modern critics, pronounces the 
impartial judgment that Gibbon’s too early and complete familiarity 
with the French language corrupted the idiomatic purity of his 
English. Mr. Gibbon’s first book, an essay on the Study of Literature, 
was written in French, and he had actually begun a French History 
of Switzerland, when David Hume, who hated and despised England 
with the grotesque intensity of a Gallicised Scot, judiciously advised 
him to adopt in future the lingo of the barbarians. The Gallicisms 
gradually, though never perhaps completely, disappeared from 
Gibbon’s writing, and they cannot be said to have permanently 
injured his style. But there is some truth in his own statement that 
at Lausanne he ceased to be an Englishman. Nor did the Hampshire 
Militia and the House of Commons ever quite restore or impart the 
national character. He remained a citizen of the world, bilingual, 
unprejudiced, or at least prejudiced only against professions of 
patriotism. There is no affectation in his statement that the militia 
as well as Parliament taught him valuable lessons. It was a real 
training that militiamen had in those days. Mr. Gibbon did not 
much like it, or, to use his own more accurate expression, he felt 
heartily glad when it was over. But throughout his life he was a 
thorough scholar. On the surface a man of pleasure and fashion, he 
never wasted his time. A voracious, omnivorous, incessant reader, 
he did not seek instruction only from books. There was something 
to be learnt by drilling in Hampshire, and he learned it. He acquired 
a knowledge of military terms and of local administration. There 
was much to be learnt in the House of Commons, and he learned it. 
He saw how the British Constitution, ‘the thing’ as Cobbett after- 
wards called it, actually worked, and Blackstone, whom he diligently 
studied, could not teach him that. He never spoke, probably 
because he was afraid of not speaking so well as some of his inferiors. 
But he listened, and he assured the world that Burke’s speeches were 
reported as they had been delivered, by which he meant that they 
were delivered as they had been composed. His politics were in- 
definite, and in truth he cared very little about them. He called 
himself a Whig. He usually, though not always, voted with the 
Tories. He delighted in Lord North’s good humour and ready wit.’ 
He paid a noble tribute to the personal character of Charles Fox. 
For himself, he only asked of Parliament and people what Diogenes 
asked of Alexander, that they would stand out of his light. 

It was at Lausanne, as all the world has heard, that Gibbon 


} *The noble Lord is even now slumbering on the ruins of the Constitution.’ ‘I 
wish to God I was.’ 
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finished his History, and took that famous walk under the acacias 
which he himself has described with such rare and moving simplicity. 
It was also at Lausanne, many years earlier, that he met Mademoiselle 
Curchod, who became Madame Necker. Their brief engagement 
was not a time of unalloyed bliss, and the assistance of no less a per- 
sonage than Rousseau was invoked to mediate between the parties. 
But the author of La Nouvelle Héloise was unfavourable to the pre- 
tensions of le nowveaw Abélard. He thought Mr. Gibbon too cold- 
blooded a young man for his taste, or for the lady’s happiness. In 
affairs of the heart Jean Jacques was a good judge. Mr. Gibbon’s 
subsequent praise of Mademoiselle Curchod’s virtuous pride in poverty 
and Madame Necker’s graceful dignity in high station is the 
language of a philosopher anda gentleman. But it is as cold as 
Cadenus and Vanessa, which is as cold as a stone. Madame Necker 
sometimes amused herself in later life by teasing her tepid suitor. 
But with truly feminine benevolence she advised him, as he could 
not marry her, on no account to marry anybody else. Within the 
small circle of the very few people for whom he really cared Mr, 
Gibbon was the warmest and truest of friends. There are few 
morsels of English literature more pleasant to read than his letters 
to Lady Sheffield, whom, as he says, he loved like a sister for 
twenty years. When he heard of her death in 1793, he did not 
hesitate for a moment. He had projected a visit to Sheffield Place, 
which he might or might not have paid. He was perfectly comfort- 
able in his house at Lausanne, and he had satisfied himself that the 
French, with or without breeches, were not coming to annoy him. 
He was obese, and physically indolent, and shrank from exertion. 
But he felt that his proper place was by the side of Lord Sheffield. 
The only consolation in such circumstances, he said, was to be found 
in the sustaining presence of a real friend, and he set off for England 
at once. Ten years earlier he had left London for Lausanne at the 
invitation of his friend Deyverdun, with whom he lived in unbroken 
intimacy till Deyverdun’s death. A passionless nature Mr. Gibbon 
may have had, but it must have been also a singularly amiable one. 
‘I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of 
my freedom, and perhaps the establishment of my fame.’ Through- 
out his life Gibbon thoroughly understood his own position. Asa 
man of letters he had no vulgar vanity. But his self-reliance and 
self-confidence were never disturbed. No such work as the Decline 
and Fall, if indeed there be such another, was ever more com- 
pletely due to one imperial mind. ‘Not a sheet has been seen by 
any human eyes except those of the author and the printer.’ Half 
the History was composed in London, and the other half in 
Switzerland. But alike in ‘the winter hurry of society and 
Parliament’ and in ‘the comforts and beauties of Lausanne’ 
the historian serenely kept the even tenour of his way. Most 
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of his critics he justly despised. Compliments, with a few excep- 
tions, poured off him like water off a duck’s back. He welcomed 
the praise of Porson, despite its ‘reasonable admixture of acid,’ 
because he appreciated the value of Porson’s opinion. ‘He prized the 
compliment of Sheridan to his ‘ luminous page,’ because it was paid 
him ‘in the presence of the British nation’ at the trial of Warren 
Hastings.” But when the public discovered his merits, he con- 
gratulated the public, and he scarcely pretended to doubt the finality 
of his work. Very few of his letters allude to his historical 
researches. He was a solitary and an uncommunicative worker. 
Most of his acquaintances in London were indeed about as 
capable of understanding what he was at as His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester, who greeted the second volume of the History 
as ‘ another damned thick square book,’ and accosted the author with : 
‘Scribble, scribble, scribble, eh, Mr. Gibbon?’ The Duke of Gloucester, 
however, was a Solon or a Solomon compared with Horace Walpole, 
who, like the arrant dunce and coxcomb that he was, expressed to 
the historian his regret that so clever a man should write on so dull 
a subject. Appreciation of the Decline and Fall was not to be ex- 
pected from Walpole. One might as well look for grapes from thorns 
or figs from thistles. But if he had been able to play with decency 
even his own poor part as a parasite of letters, he would have felt 
that that was not the sort of thing to say. It is difficult to suppose 
that Gibbon was quite sincere when he repudiated the presumption 
of claiming a place, along with Hume and Robertson, in the trium- 
virate of British historians. Robertson is entitled to the most futile 
of all commendations. He ought to be read. But if Hume’s fame 
rested upon his History of England, as, of course, it does not, he 
would never be mentioned in the same breath with Gibbon. M. Guizot, 
as is well known, read Gibbon three times with very different im- 
pressions. After the first perusal, which must have been a hurried 
one, he thought his author brilliant but superficial. After the 
second his verdict was ‘ Sound in principle, but weak in detail.’ The 
third left him with little but admiration to express. Considering 
the extent of M. Guizot’s own historical knowledge and the rigid 
orthodoxy of his religious opinions, this is a striking testimonial. 
Macaulay never, so far as my memory serves me, bestows a word 
of praise upon his illustrious predecessor. Among historians he put 
Thucydides first and alt the others nowhere. ‘The rest one may 
hope to rival: him never.’ Thucydides is, indeed, unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable. But between him and Gibbon there is no common 
ground of comparison. You cannot, as the old saying is, add four 
pounds of butter to four o’clock. Thucydides wrote the account 
2 Mr. Fraser Rae in his invaluable biography has disposed of the absurd story that 
Sheridan said, or said he said, ‘ voluminous.’ A voluminous page! Gibbon, in obvious 
reference to this anecdote, explained by Mr. Rae, speaks of his ‘ voluminous pages’ 
in the plural. 
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of a war between two Greek States, in which he was personally con- 
cerned. That he enriched his narrative with a masculine eloquence 
and a ripe knowledge of human affairs is not to the purpose. Such 
a work cannot be compared, cannot with any useful result be even 
contrasted, with the fall of an empire related a thousand years after 
it fell. Gibbon’s History has never been rivalled. Nor, in spite of 
Lord Acton’s grand project, is it ever likely to be. 

Lord Sheffield survived Gibbon twenty-seven years, so that he 
had plenty of time for dealing with the historian’s letters. He dealt 
with them freely. Out of five he made one, and there is a curious, 
though not very important, instance in which he deliberately omitted 
a negative. His choice of letters and passages for publication, or his 
daughter’s, as it may have been, showed considerable delicacy and 
tact. But still he patched as well as excised, and now, for the first 
time, we see Gibbon as he was in private life. The Autobiography, 
delightful as it is, is austere and formal when set beside the Letters. 
Gibbon himself, in a doubtful compliment, has described Goldoni’s 
Memoirs as more dramatic than his Plays. Benvenuto Cellini and 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury are so dramatic that they can hardly be 
called veracious. Gibbon’s most formidable rivals as autobiographers, 
at all events in his own century, would have been Lord Shelburne 
and the Rev. Lawrence Sterne. I dare to add the name of Robert 
Lowe, whom it would be affectation to call Lord Sherbrooke. But 
their remains, alas! are fragments which provoke our interest only to 
mock our curiosity. Gibbon’s Autobiography, therefore, holds its 
place, and the Letters show that though elaborate it is honest. Mr. 
Gibbon did not shrink in correspondence from expressing his real 
opinions because they failed to coincide with those of ordinary men. 
His reflections upon Venice are perhaps the strangest ever suggested 
by the Queen of the Sea. ‘Of all the towns in Italy,’ he writes to 
Mrs. Gibbon on the 22nd of April, 1765, ‘I am the least satisfied with 
Venice. Objects which are only singular without being pleasing 
produce a momentary surprise which soon gives way to satiety and 
disgust. Old and, in general, ill-built houses, ruined pictures, and 
stinking ditches, dignified with the pompous denomination of canals, 
a fine bridge spoilt by two rows of houses upon it, and a large square 
decorated with the worst architecture I ever yet saw,’ &c. Such was 
Venice to Mr. Gibbon, and perhaps to no other man since the founda- 
tion of the Republic. . But if he was blind to the art and architecture 
of Venice, he could appreciate the society of Paris, and what he says 
on that subject has not lost its interest to-day. ‘Indeed, Madam,’ 
he wrote to the same correspondent on the 12th of February, 1763, 
“we may say what we please of the frivolity of the French, but I do 
assure you that in a fortnight passed at Paris I have heard more con- 
versation worth remembering, and seen more men of letters among 
the people of fashion, than I had done in two or three winters in 
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London.’ Madame de Staél said that a serious Frenchman was the 
best thing in the world, and most Frenchmen have always been 
serious. It might have been thought that of all Frenchmen Gibbon 
would have had most sympathy with Voltaire. But it was not so. 
On the contrary, he rather disliked him, thought him an overrated 
author, and laughed at his histrionic performances. ‘He appeared 
to me now [the 6th of August, 1763] a very ranting, unnatural per- 
former. Perhaps, indeed, as I was come from Paris, I rather judged 
him by an unfair comparison than by his independent value. Perhaps, 
too, I was too much struck with the ridiculous figure of Voltaire at 
seventy, acting a Tartar conqueror with a hollow, broken voice, and 
making love to a very ugly niece of about fifty.’ 

Mr. Gibbon was returned to the House of Commons as member 
for Liskeard at the General Election of 1774. He lost his seat at 
the dissolution of that Parliament in 1780. He had differed with 
his cousin Mr. Eliot on some points, and, as he put it, the electors of 
Liskeard were commonly of the same opinion as Mr. Eliot. Perhaps 
the nature of a pocket borough has never been more accurately 
defined. The new letters are seldom political. But there is a 
concise and not uninteresting reference to the debate on the Address 
in December 1774, when Lord John Cavendish’s Amendment calling for 
further information on American affairs was rejected by an enormous 
majority. ‘Burke was a water-mill of words and images; Barré, an 
actor equal to Garrick; Wedderbourne [sic] artful and able.’ Mr. 
Gibbon differed from the rest of the world in considering himself 
honoured by the friendship of Mr. Wedderburne, afterwards Lord 
Loughborough and Lord Chancellor, at whose house in Hampstead 
he attended his last dinner-party. George the Third and Junius did 
not often agree. But Junius said there was something about Mr. 
Wedderburne which even treachery could not trust, and the King 
called Lord Loughborough the biggest scoundrel in his dominions. 

Gibbon’s Letters may be said to derive more interest from him 
than he derives from them. They have not the audacious fun and 
commanding force of Byron’s, the full-blooded eloquence of Burns’s, 
the manly simplicity of Cowper’s, the profound humour and pathos 
of Carlyle’s. They are without the radiant geniality of Macaulay’s. 
They do not touch the high literary water-mark of Gray’s. They 
express the mundane sentiments of an earthly sage, in love, if the 
phrase may be pardoned, with peace and wealth. The secret of the 
charm which most of them undoubtedly have is that they reveal 
the inner homely side of the richest and most massive intellect which 
the eighteenth century produced. Gibbon was an indefatigable 
student, and so far as he could rise to enthusiasm, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Cicero. Perhaps the rather monotonous flow of the 
Ciceronian rhythm is too evident in his prose. It is curious that 
another great writer, who belonged as much to the nineteenth 
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century as Gibbon to the eighteenth, should have acknowledged his 
obligations to the same source. ‘As to patterns for imitation,’ said 
Cardinal Newman, ‘ the only master of style I have ever had (which 
is strange considering the differences of the languages) is Cicero. 
I think I owe a great deal to him, and, as far as I know, to no one 
else. But whereas Newman, who cultivated the vernacular, and 
liked to be familiar, must have meant by Cicero the Epistole ad 
Familiares, Gibbon, who wrote in full dress, and liked to be fine, 
was thinking of the De Senectute and the De Amicitia. Some of 
Gibbon’s letters, especially those for the years 1768 and 1769, deal with 
that worst kind of trifling called business, and may be skipped with 
much advantage. Of the others there is scarcely one which will not 
repay perusal. They come indeed only from the surface of his mind. 
They reveal little or nothing of that deeply dug treasure-house in which 
all the learning of the time was illuminated by the search-light of a 
penetrating intellect, flashing over the records of the ages. Gibbon, 
like an illustrious poet or thinker in verse of our own day, lived two 
lives. No one who heard Mr. Browning talk in ordinary society 
would have guessed that he was the author of Rabbi Ben Ezra, or, 
indeed, that he had ever written a line. Gibbon’s real intellectual 
intercourse was with the dead, his equals and his masters. With the 
living he was on his guard, and he never committed the mistake of 
talking seriously to people for whom he had no respect. He did not 
disdain to be the oracle of a circle. He shrank from Dr. Johnson. 
He patronised Burke. If Lord Rosebery will forgive the profanity 
of the remark, he was bored by the younger Pitt. The one man of 
his own calibre with whom he seems to have been thoroughly at home 
was Fox, and of Fox he saw very little, though enough to make him 
say in memorable words that ‘ perhaps no human being who ever lived 
was more entirely free from the taint of vanity, malignity, or false- 
hood.’ But of Gibbon it may be affirmed that, as the dust of his 
writings was gold, so the surface of his mind: would have made the 
fortune of a letter-writer, an essayist, or a pamphleteer. He could 
not be dull. Lacking the highest form of humour, which is perhaps 
inseparable from reverence, he abounded in wit, in satire, in observa- 
tion, and in insight. ‘ By this time,’ he wrote to Lord Sheffield on 
the 14th of November, 1783, from Lausanne, ‘those who would give 
me nothing else have nobly rewarded my merit with the Chiltern 
Hundreds. I retire without a sigh from the senate, and am only 
impatient to hear that you have received the sum which your modesty 
was content to take for my seat.’ A malignant critic has observed 
that Macaulay, who would have sacrificed his ‘little finger’ to save the 
life of Mrs. Ellis, would have ‘ cut off his right arm’ rather than be 
guilty of such a bad antithesis as Smollett’s ‘Ambassador without 
dignity, and Plenipotentiary without address.’ Gibbon, on the other 
hand, withheld from the House of Commons the sigh which he had 
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generously bestowed upon Susanne Curchod. If, as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen says, his references to politics are somewhat cynical, so were 
the politics to which he referred. 

Gibbon certainly obeyed the maxim which, if we may believe 
Juvenal, descended (in the Greek language) from Heaven. He knew 
himself. It was a fashionable branch of knowledge in the eighteenth 
century, and Carlyle has not failed to denounce it with his accustomed 
vigour. But it was even then an accomplishment more often claimed 
than possessed, and there must have been few men in any age who 
ordered their own lives with the calm sagacity of Gibbon. ‘I have 
always ’—so he wrote to Mrs. Gibbon on the 27th of December, 
1783—‘ I have always valued far above the external gifts of rank and 
fortune, two qualities for which I stand indebted to the indulgence 
of Nature, a strong and constant passion for letters, and a propensity 
to view and to enjoy every object in the most favourable light.’ Could 
the art of happiness be condensed into fewer words? Mr. Gibbon 
did really resemble the Epicurean philosophers whom he so much 
admired. There may have been some affectation in his manners. 
There was none in his opinions. He was, in every sense of the words, 
totus teres atque rotundus. He was never tired of intellectual work. 
When he had finished the Decline and Fall, the tenth part of which 
would have filled the life of almost any other man, he projected a 
series of historical biographies which death alone prevented him 
from accomplishing. Yet he died in his fifty-seventh year, and 
Macaulay, whose History of England is a small fraction of what he 
contemplated that it should be, lived to be fifty-nine. Macaulay, 
however, was a practical statesman. He was a Cabinet Minister, a 
Parliamentary orator, and the author of the Indian Penal Code. He 
sank the politician in the historian too late for the interests of 
posterity, though not for hisown fame. In one respect he resembled 
Gibbon. He told Charles Greville that he neglected contemporary 
literature, and that his mind was inthe past. There are few allusions 
in Gibbon’s Correspondence to Johnson or to Goldsmith, to Richardson 
or to Sterne. Strange as it may seem to the learned men of this 
age, he was wholly ignorant of German. He preferred the French poets 
to the English, and among the English poets he reckoned Hayley. 
He sympathised with Voltaire’s estimate of Shakespeare, whom he 
anticipated Leech’s schoolboy and the admirers of Ibsen in con- 
sidering an overrated individual. With the rhetorical school of 
poetry, the school of Dryden and Pope, he was familiar, and he did 
homage to the genius of Milton. The most illustrious man of 
science that the nineteenth century has produced confessed that 
absorption in his pursuits gradually diminished, and ultimately 
destroyed, his enjoyment of literary excellence. Gibbon, though not 
himself scientific, attended in pursuit of knowledge the lectures of 
John Hunter, being apparently interested in everyone’s anatomy 
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except his own. But, perhaps, like Mr. Darwin he was restricted in 
the range of his appreciation by the enormous scope and magnitude 
of his own particular studies. His love of classical literature, how- 
ever, was unbounded, and it is not the least striking proof of his 
marvellous powers that he should have acquired for himself a mastery 
of the dead languages which the ‘grand old fortifying classical 
curriculum’ seldom imparts. Compared with the aids to learning 
provided for the modern student his facilities were slight indeed. 
Such an edition as Professor Jebb’s Sophocles, or Professor Munro’s 
Iucretius, or Professor Robinson Ellis’s Catullus was as much 
beyond the imagination of the eighteenth century as a telegraph or 
a railway. A modern first-class man could hardly decipher the 
Greek type which was read by Gibbon. For Latin he had Forcellini. 
But as for Greek, the sight of a Liddell and Scott would have 
almost induced him to believe that the age of miracles had re- 
turned. Even Porson, one of the greatest masters of English who 
ever lived, wrote his commentaries in Latin. sentley has been 
called the first of philologists, and to the results of his researches 
Gibbon had access. But Bentley, unfortunately persuaded himself 
that the best thing to do with the classics was to rewrite them, and 
wasted in speculative emendation the time which might have been 
employed in illustrative comment. If any one will try to read 
Lucretius as edited before Lachmann had revised the text, he will 
realise what it was to be a scholar in the days of Gibbon. 

The history of the historian’s library is curious, if rather mournful. 
There are a few letters from Lord Sheffield to Gibbon included in 
these volumes, and among them is one dated the 14th of May, 1792, 
when Gibbon was still at Lausanne. In it Lord Sheffield protests 
against what he calls in his queer jargon the ‘damned parson-minded 
inglorious idea of leaving books to be sold,’ and suggests that the 
‘Gibbonian library’ should find a permanent home at Sheffield Place. 
Gibbon replied with as near an approach to asperity as he ever used 
to Lord Sheffield :— 


I must animadvert on the whimsical peroration of your last Epistle concerning 
the future fate of my Library, about which you are so indignant. I am a friend to 
the circulation of property of every kind, and besides the pecuniary advantage of 
my poor heirs [the Portens] I consider a public sale as the most laudable method 
of disposing of it. From such sales my books were chiefly collected, and when I 
can no longer use them they will be again culled by various buyers according to 
the measure of their wants and means. If, indeed, a true liberal public library 
existed in London I might be tempted to enrich the catalogue and encourage the 
institution ; but to bury my treasure in a country mansion under the key of a 
jealous master! I am not flattered by the Gibbonian collection, and shall own 
my presumptuous belief that six quarto volumes may be suflicient for the preserva- 
tion of that name. If, however, your unknown successor should be a man of 
learning, if I should live to see the love of literature dawning in your grandson 
—— In the meanwhile I admire the firm confidence of our friendship that you 
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can insist, and I can demur, on a legacy of fifteen hundred or two thousand 
pounds, without the smallest fear of offence. 

Mr. Gibbon’s remarks upon his friendship with Lord Sheffield are 
perfectly just. One more honourable to both parties never existed. 
But it is a pity that he did not comply with Lord Sheffield’s request, 
or feel sufficient confidence in the future to make provisions under 
which the London Library would have ultimately acquired the books. 
For Mr. Prothero’s supplementary narrative is melancholy reading. 
Gibbon’s books did not fetch anything like the sum which he 
expected from them. In 1796, two years after his death, Lord 
Sheffield sold them to Beckford for 950/. Beckford gave them to 
Dr. Scholl of Lausanne, in whose hands they excited the admiration 
of Miss Berry. Afterwards the collection was broken up, and twenty 
years ago half of it was in the possession of a Swiss gentleman, who 
resided near Geneva. It might have been expected that Mr. Gibbon, 
who thoroughly appreciated his own services to letters, would have 
perceived the interest of the collection, apart from the merits of the 
volumes themselves. It is said that there still exists the pen, the 
single pen, with which Mr. Wordy wrote forty volumes to prove 
that Providence was alwavs on the side of the Tories. I should not 
myself greatly care to sez it. That is a matter of taste. But the 
books which were read by Gibbon, the materials of the greatest 
History in the English tongue, would have been a national possession 
for ever, and Mr. Pitt might have had them for 1,000/. But the lost 
opportunities of Mr. Pitt would form matter for a separate treatise. 

I have already alluded to the series of British biographies which 
Mr. Gibbon contemplated writing at the close of his life. The deli- 
cate diplomacy which he displayed on the occasion forms one of the 
most amusing episodes in the whole of the correspondence. Lord 
Sheffield was of course the chosen instrument of the historian’s designs, 
and in the month of January 1793 he received his instructions from 
Lausanne. 

It is most important [wrote the great man] that I be solicited, and do not 
solicit. In your walk through Pall Mall you may call on the bookseller [Nichols] 
who appeared to me an intelligent man, and after some general questions about 
his edition of Shakespeare, you may open the British portraits as an idea of your 
own to which I am perfectly a stranger. If he kindles at the thought, and eagerly 
claims my alliance, you will begin to hesitate. ‘I am afraid, Mr. Nichols, that 
we shall hardly persuade my friend to engage in so great a work. Gibbon is old, 
and rich, and lazy. However, you may make the trial, and if you have a mind to 
write to Lausanne (as I do not know when he will be in England) I will send the 
application.’ 

If there is a finer bit of high comedy than this in the literary 
correspondence of mankind, I should be glad to know it. ‘Gibbon 
is old, and rich, and lazy.’ He was fifty-five, he earnestly desired 
the augmentation of his income, and his industry was without a 
parallel. Lord Sheffield performed his task, ‘mancuvred your 
business,’ he says, in writing to Gibbon the 15th of March, 1793. 
But Mr. Nichols had invested 40,000/. in Shakespeare, and was 
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disposed to be cautious. ‘He thought such a work would be more 
than you could undertake,’ and so forth. Mr. Nichols’s cold reception 
of the proposal is not very easy to understand. Gibbon was at the 
height of his fame. The concluding volumes of the Decline and 
Fall had been nearly five years before the public. The success of 
the book was as immediate as it has been permanent. The reputa- 
tion of the author was European. The violent reaction against 
heterodox opinions of all sorts which the French Revolution pro- 
duced had hardly yet begun. It might have been supposed that 
Gibbon’s name would have sold anything. Perhaps Mr. Nichols did 
not know his own business. Perhaps he knew it too well. Lady 
Sheffield’s death brought Gibbon to England in the following 
summer. But his own death in January 1794 interrupted the 
negotiations so oddly begun. It would have been interesting to com- 
pare Gibbon’s Biographies with those admirable Lives of Johnson, 
of Goldsmith, of Bunyan, of Atterbury, and of Pitt, which Macaulay 
contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The first notice of the Decline and Fall in these letters occurs on 
the 7th of June, 1775, within a few months from the publication of the 
first volume. It is mentioned by Mr. Gibbon as an excuse for not 
visiting his stepmother at Bath : 

I am just at present [he says] engaged in a great historical work, no less than 
a History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, with the first volume of 
which I may very possibly oppress the public next winter. It would require 
some pages to give a more particular idea of it; but I shall only say in general 
that the subject is curious, and never yet treated as it deserves, and that during 
some years it has been in my thoughts and even under my pen. Should the 
attempt fail, it must be by the fault of the execution. 


1776 was a wonderful year. In it the American Colonists de- 
clared their independence, Adam Smith published his Wealth of 
Nations, the first volume of Gibbon’s History appeared, and David 
Hume, who had lived to read it, passed away. The Declaration of 
Independence was the greatest political event between the Revolution 
of 1688 and the Revolution of 1789. The creation of political 
economy as a definite science transformed the commercial intercourse 
ofthe world. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, though in 
form a narrative of past events, embodies the spirit of the age in which 
it was composed. It is a very great book. It is great in conception, 
great in execution, great in accuracy, great in learning, great in 
worldly wisdom and philosophic statesmanship, great in the ordered 
progress of its rolling periods, the sustained splendour of its majestic 
style. But it is marred, if I may humbly venture to say so, by one 
grave defect. Gibbon was fortunate in his clerical critics, such as 
Chelsum, Davies, and Travis : 


Who with less learning than makes felons ‘scape, 
Less human genius than God gives the ape, 
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attacked upon his own ground a consummate master of controversial 
dexterity and historical erudition. He was justified in saying that 
a victory over such antagonists was a sufficient humiliation. They 
were not worth breaking on the wheel. Archdeacon Travis indeed 
did not live in vain. For he was the unwilling recipient of those 
letters from Porson which associate the learning of Bentley with 
the wit of Junius, and with an eloquence beyond the reach of both. 
But neither the learning of Gibbon nor the incompetence of his 
assailants touches the real point. Of course no historian, not even 
an historian of Christianity, is bound to be a Christian. But an 
historian of Christianity, or indeed of any part of the Christian era, is 
bound, whether he accepts or rejects it, to understand the teaching 
of Christ. Gibbon never understood it. He never tried. He knew 
no more about it, in the true sense of the term, than Tacitus 
or Plutarch. It was to him a subject of blank amazement, an 
opportunity for cheap jokes. He says himself in his Autobiography 
that with his return to Protestantism at the mature age of sixteen he 
suspended his religious inquiries. This is usually taken to be a 
sarcasm. I take it to be the literal truth. I agree with Mr. Bagehot 
in accepting as perfectly genuine the historian’s surprise at the 
offence he gave to religious minds. He honestly thought that 
Christianity was an exploded superstition, which some persons were 
well enough paid to profess, and others were ill enough informed to 
believe, but which had practically ceased to have any influence upon 
human affairs. He therefore absolved himself from considering it on 
its merits, and among the ‘secondary’ or natural causes which he 
assigns for the victory of Christ’s religion he entirely ignores the 
platitude, or the paradox, as the reader may please to think it, that 
no other teacher since the world began combined the same unfailing 
sympathy with human weakness and the same unerring knowledge 
of the human heart. 
HERBERT PavL. 
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Ir is not necessary, I think, to point out as a characteristic of our 
times that the minds of men are set as they never were before on 
social progress. It is felt by politicians—it was emphasised by Lord 
Rosebery in his thoughtful leave-taking of the London County Council 
—that in this lie the chief problems which they have to solve. It is 
felt equally by the various bodies of Christian worshippers that religion 
must assert and verify itself in care for the wants of society as a 
whole. Even artists like Ruskin and William Morris have thrown 
themselves energetically into the current, and have increased its 
volume. 

I come therefore at once to the question as to the methods 
by which this progress is to be conducted; and the assertion on 
which I propose to insist is that, whether we look at the goal of our 
progress or to the steps which lead to it, neither the individualist nor 
the socialist principle can suffice, but that both must be recognised 
at every stage. The remark that both the individual and society 
have their necessary influence in every part of human life seems trite 
and commonplace, but it is necessary to insist on it because it is 
persistently forgotten in the controversies of the present day. Men 
take sides as individualists or socialists in quite a surprising manner, 
as though the principle to which they attach themselves could safely 
be left to work alone or might be pushed to its most extreme results 
without harm. Yet when we ask the question, how far is it good 
for men that they should be let alone and how far is it good that 
they should be cared for by others? is it not evident at once that 
here are two principles which are not antagonistic, but which must 
blend together; that we must cease absolutely from dashing them 
against one another and making battle cries of the words ‘ Organise’ 
or ‘ Laissez faire,’ and must take up seriously the task of seeing how 
far in each case it is conducive to men’s welfare, both as individuals 
and as members of society, to be helped or to be letalone ? It will be 
attempted in this paper first to show the co-existence and combined 
action of these two principles in various spheres of nature and of 
human life ; secondly, to show the same as to the social progress; 
thirdly, to test this by illustrations, and, lastly, to give a few general 
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rules by which we may be guided in ascertaining the true balance 
between forces. 


I 


Our investigation may begin with non-human nature, which, 
being removed from our sympathies and interests, leaves our judg- 
ment unbiassed. The doctrine of development shows us how the 
same principles operate in plants and animals as in man. In plants 
and animals, then, is it the general life of the species which is most 
noticeable and most important, or that of the individual plant or 
animal? At first sight, no doubt, we should say that the general life 
of the species alone is worth considering ; that, as Tennyson said, 
Nature is careful of the type only, and reckless of the single life. 
But when we look at nature with the light thrown upon it by the 
hypothesis of evolution it bears quite a new aspect. 

Each bird or beast, each plant or tree, is different from every 
other—nay, no two leaves are exactly alike—and, above all, we have 
the great division of sex, so fruitful as the source of energy and of 
diversity alike. And this difference, this individualism, which runs 
through every part of nature, is now recognised as the source of all 
progress. But if any one, struck by this aspect of things, were to 
come forward with the assertion that this individualism ruled alone 
throughout nature, that there was no fixity of type, that changes of 
species might occur in a single generation, that the difference of 
type and of sex might disappear in a few years, we should think him 
little short of a madman. The lesson of non-human nature is that 
life proceeds mainly by the action of the uniform conditions which 
are the same for all the members of each species; yet that each 
individual member of the species still counts for something. With- 
out the former of these there would be no life at all; without the 
latter, life would be dull and stagnant. And progress depends on 
the combination of these two principles, the persistency of the life of 
the species which gives the general law for all its members, and the 
energy of the life of the individual which gradually introduces 
variety. 

Let us look at the suggestion thus given by the non-human parts 
of nature from another point of view. At first what Darwin called 
the struggle for life seems to make merely for individualism as the 
law of progress. Each creature appears to be grasping at its own 
satisfaction ; the benevolence which leads to social virtues seems 
non-existent. As Tennyson says, ‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw, with 
ravin shrieks against’ any creed of beneficence. And when Huxley, 
in his Romanes Lecture at Oxford three years ago, proclaimed his 
sense of the infinite importance for human progress of the altruistic 
or social principle, he seemed even to himself to be executing a 
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complete volte-face. The ‘cosmic principle,’ that of the general 
life of the universe, was spoken of as leading to nothing but the 
abyss in reference to the social life of humanity; and Huxley 
declared that for human progress we must begin a new development 
which was the denial and the antagonist of the old. It is the 
distinction of Mr. Henry Drummond, in his recent work The Ascent 
of Man, to have shown a nobler view of nature, one in which the 
rudiments of social beneficence are traced to the very beginning of 
sentient existence. Beside the struggle for life, he says, you find 
the struggle for the life of others. Even in the protoplastic cell 
which the microscope reveals the first effort of the living thing is to 
form another cell like itself, a second existence towards which it 
sustains relations, and as life attains higher forms the individual not 
merely faces other individuals, but is dependent upon them, and 
acknowledges its dependence and shows a care for them—the parent 
for its offspring, the male or female for its mate, the member of a 
tribe or species for the other members—so that the mere individualism 
which might turn to ravin and rapacity is matched by an altruism 
which is equally natural and equally necessary. Non-human life 
witnesses, therefore, to the co-existence of both the principles we are 
considering, the individual and the social. 

Now let us pass more distinctly into the sphere of human life, 
and we shall find at every stage the co-existence and interaction of 
these two principles. There is the permanent power, which is the 
same in us all, which acts upon us and within us unconsciously 
to ourselves, establishing the conditions and predispositions of our 
lives entirely apart from our free and conscious action ; but there is 
also the power of our own conscious personality, by which, so far as 
its empire extends, we know exactly what we mean and do that which 
we intend, under which our personal characteristics come prominently 
to view, and influence our own lives and the lives of others, and tend 
to shape, in a greater or lesser degree, the life of the society in which 
we live. 

You see this in the youngest child ; he is as unconscious as one 
of the brutes, and even more dependent, when he is first born. Yet 
from the very first something of individuality appears. He has a will 
of his own, and needs to be treated, not by force and mechanism, but 
by gentle sympathy and persuasion. As he grows on, he may 
co-operate with those who lead him, partly passively, partly with con- 
scious will ; and his tastes, his ways, and, as he matures, his convictions 
and his resolutions, become a more or less important factor in the 
family or school or larger society in which he moves. But is this a 
growth which leaves dependence entirely behind and makes inde- 
pendence the sole law of being? Is the case with our assertion of 
individual freedom like that which Mr. Herbert Spencer seeks to 
trace in the passage of maturer men from status to contract, 
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where he imagines that status is abrogated and naked contract 
alone remains? As in childhood there is a certain freedom of the 
individual character, so in mature life there is still a subjection to 
the general conditions which are beyond our control. The nation, 
the climate, the family, the education, the congenital temperament, 
the religion in which we have been trained, are with most men more 
potent than any conscious action of the will. The faculty of in- 
dependent thought and resolution is very rare; and where it exists it 
is fitful and limited in its range. Men act in masses, each of them 
with imperfect consciousness. They have, therefore, a kind of double 
personality ; they are partly individuals, partly sharers in the general 
life ; and to deal with them on a single principle, as if they were 
nothing but individuals or nothing but social beings, is sure to lead 
us wrong. 

Let us look at some other spheres, and we shall see the same 
combination of the voluntary or conscious principle with the instinc- 
tive and the unconscious. 

I take the sphere of thought and inward impulse. 

Do we calculate and reason out each mental process? Do we 
think and resolve, before stretching out our hands for our food, or 
putting out our feet to walk, or laying down our bodies to rest ? 
The greater part of our lives consists of instinctive actions ; we hardly 
think before doing them, we hardly remember them when they are 
done. We have enough of consciousness to guard us against 
some obstacle which may rise before us; but, subject to this, our 
bodies and minds work by a kind of mechanism which does not 
need adjustment at every moment. We may walk while we read or 
think on some absorbing topic, or converse with a friend, and our 
whole mind is given to our book or our meditation, or our conversa- 
tion ; the impulse which bears us onward is the subject of no reflec- 
tion. There are some who have gone so far as to say that we are no 
more than conscious automata; and, though this is going much too 
far, it suggests a view of our nature which is often lost sight of 
where men speak of human action. The philosophy of the un- 
conscious which Schopenhauer and Hartmann have made so popular 
in Germany certainly represents a side of truth as regards human 
life, though its transference to the Deity, suggestive as it is, may be 
beyond our capacity ; for not only does the automatic habit of the 
merely animal life play a great part in even the most highly culti- 
vated of men,' but our most definitely conscious actions by repetition 
merge into habit, and habitual action comes to be instinctive. We 
make a great effort at first to learn certain words in a foreign lan- 
guage, or to grasp some new idea, or to perform some manual act 
which needs dexterity ; each part of the process is an act of will and 
of attention. But the next time we try it it becomes easier, and in 


1 This is worked out in M. Victor Cherbuliez’s curious and interesting novel La Béte. 
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course of time it becomes so easy, so habitual, that we no longer 
think about it. It becomes part of ourselves. 

And this is the case with moral duties also. At first they need 
a great effort, but each repetition makes them easier, till at last we 
can hardly imagine ourselves acting otherwise than in the line which 
at first was so hard to us. Nor is this unconscious or instinctive 
mode of action by any means the lower part of our nature. On the 
contrary, the more we attain self-mastery, the more we learn to do 
things by natural impulse, without an elaborate process of thought. 
And in this we make a nearer approach to the perfect state; for the 
perfect state is not one in which we hesitate between right and 
wrong, and laboriously bring ourselves to do right, but that in 
which, without hesitation, we spring forward at the call of duty, or 
rather where we hardly recognise it as a duty at all, but choose 
the right by the instinctive action of the mind and the affections. 
St. Augustine said that God himself must be thought of as acting by 
a beata necessitas bont. 

We might take an illustration from the opposite side, from sin. 
Is sin wholly a conscious thing? Clearly not. It is veiled ‘to us by 
ignorance, or habit, or original tendency. We are, indeed, obliged 
to look in our teaching at the conscious, voluntary side, because it is 
to consciousness alone that we can appeal; but in our dealings with 
children, or with ‘ the ignorant and those that are out of the way,’ 
the other side necessarily comes to view. The sacrifices of the Old 
Testament were all for sins of ignorance, and in the New Testament 
the prominent feeling which sin evokes is compassion. It might be 
truly said that, if sin is nothing but a direct, conscious, flying in the 
face of Godand duty, there has never been a sin committed since 
the world began. 

Let me take quite a different spbere, that of religious worship. 
Men would have avoided a great many of the disputes which have 
arisen about it if only they had been aware that the two tendencies 
we are dwelling upon must be blended, and had not, each of them, 
taken one element alone and pushed it to its extreme results. 

The Catholic worship was almost entirely instinctive; it pro- 
ceeded by sacraments, by signs, by forms, by the impression made 
on the mind, by the awe and reverence which it inspired. Men 
dwelt, as we may say, in the dim religious light, and did not reason, 
but adored. This system, when urged to its extreme point, treated 
men as children, led to gross superstition, and burdened men’s 
lives by a mass of useless observances. But it certainly represented 
one element, one indispensable side, of religious worship. The 
Protestant revolt against it represented the other side. It said: 
We are reasoning men, we want something which appeals to the 
intellect, we must use our private judgment, our creed must be 
reasoned out, our prayers must be the result of our effort of thought. 
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But when you have a bare Puritan form of worship, in which every 
sensuous element is put away, and all ceremonial is despised, and 
every service, every prayer, is suited to beings of pure intellect, you 
reach a condition of things which does not take notice of many of the 
real needs of human nature. St. Paul said: ‘I will pray with the 
spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also: I will sing with 
the spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also.’ 

Why do we separate what are thus joined together? Why do 
some of our churches refuse any adjuncts to their plain presentations 
of divine truth, while others so insist upon these adjuncts that it 
would seem as if truth were hardly thought of ? Why does half 
England limit its prayers to those expressed in time-honoured forms 
suited to the needs of the sixteenth century, while the other half 
rejects all liturgical aids and the associations which have clustered 
around them, and insists that all the expressions of our most constant 
wants must spring afresh on each occasion from the mind and heart 
of the minister ? 

All these illustrations may serve to bring before us the fact that 
we are not merely conscious reasoning beings, but have also in us the 
element of instinct and unconscious impulse, and that we must make 
progress by the blending of these two elements. 


II 


I pass now to the application of this truth to our social progress ; 
neither the individual nor the social principle must be ignored. 

The fault of the old political economy, which was the guide in all 
the social arrangements of the first half of this century, was that it 
dealt with only one of these elements, that of conscious reasoning. 
Its presupposition was that men were led entirely by their calcu- 
lations of monetary or material expediency ; that, in industrial ques- 
tions, each man would set before himself the whole of the circum- 
stances of his position, and would steer his course accordingly ; that the 
poorand rich, the employer and employed, could freely bargain with 
one another, and that the result of this bargain was social justice. 

It had, indeed, a scientific validity; for pure science isolates a 
single force, like that of gravitation, and shows how it will work out 
supposing there is no impediment. There are no perfect circles or 
perfect straight lines in nature, yet the propositions of Euclid about 
circles and straight lines are scientifically correct. There may be a 
very good reason for walking two sides of a triangle instead of the 
third, such as that the third straight line goes over a mountain—the 
longest way round is the shortest way home—but that says nothing 
against the validity of the proposition that two sides of a triangle 
are greater than the third. Pure science cannot cover all the needs 
of life. And so the false applications of political economy make 
nothing against its scientific truth. 
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But though, as a science, it was sound, as a measure of human 
nature it was most unsound. Its truth was simply this: supposing 
that men consciously and with full intelligence pursue pecuniary 
advantage, such and such results will follow. If certain kinds of 
land will not bring in an adequate return, men will cease to cultivate 
them; if there are many labourers they will be badly paid, if few 
they will be highly paid ; if too high atax is placed on a commodity, 
men will cease to buy it; if a trade is lucrative, so many people 
will engage in it that its profits will be constantly reduced. All 
this is true, so long as people have a clear view of the circumstances 
and act prudently upon them with a single eye to gain. But what 
are the facts? Very few persons act wholly on reasoned calculations 
of profit ; for, in the first place, many value other things more than 
pecuniary profit ; they act from charitable feeling, from a wish to 
benefit their country or their kindred, they care for pleasure more 
than gain, they are the slaves of habit or of prejudice; they prefer 
201. amidst the lights of London to 50/. in the dulness of Essex, or 
a cabin and a bog in Ireland to a house and farm in America. And, 
in the second place, they fail to see their advantage, even where they 
would wish to pursue it, through an ignorance which they have no 
means of removing, or through fixed ideas which have belonged to 
them and to their class for many generations. Above all, the poorer 
workmen, through the fact that the land and the capital and the 
appliances of industry are in few hands, are quite unable to make a 
free bargain with their employers, and consequently are obliged to 
accept, not what would be just if men were dealing on an equal footing, 
but what a starving man will put up with to save himself from ruin. 

It was confessed by Ricardo that, according to this system, the 
working class could never expect to receive more than what is just 
sufficient for the bare necessaries of life, and that all that they pro- 
duced in excess of this amount would be appropriated by capitalists 
and landowners. Such was the result when men were dealt with simply 
as individuals, each competing with the rest, and left to advance as best 
they might by the efforts of their own separate reason and energy. 

From this state the working classes have been partly emancipated 
by their combinations, which represent, not their individual interests, 
but the interests of their class. And in consequence of this success 
men have come to ask whether much more may not be done by com- 
bination than by individualism, and whether the combinations which 
are weak while many in each trade stand outside cannot be made to 
embrace, first the whole of each trade, and then all trades in mutual 
alliance ; and, further, whether the nation itself ought not to be one 
great union, which will take care that every man gets his due, and 
prescribes all the conditions of labour. And this leads on to the idea 
of a complete system of State socialism, under which the nation would 
be the possessor of al] the land and all the appliances of industry, 
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and would give to each man according to his needs and receive from 
each according to his capacity. This extreme conclusion has so com- 
mended itself to many of the working class leaders that it has become 
the avowed policy of the Independent Labour Party, and they were 
able to enforce their views on the representatives of the trades 
unions in the celebrated resolution, happily now left in abeyance, 
which was passed at Norwich in the congress of 1894. 

There is, on the other hand, a class of individualists, of whom Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is the chief representative, who would meet the 
whole of this tendency by raising up again the doctrine of the old 
Whigs and of those who were called Philosophical Radicals, the 
disciples of Bentham, in the first half of this century. Mr. Spencer’s 
book, The Man v. the State, contains the fullest exposition of this 
theory. One of the chapters of that work begins with these words : 
‘Be it or be it not true that man is shapen in iniquity and conceived 
in sin, it is unquestionably true that government is begotten of 
aggression and by aggression.’ This statement—which might remind 
us of the words of Pope Hildebrand when he sought to establish the 
clerical power by: declaring that the government of kings was no- 
thing more than that of successful robbers—tends to throw contempt 
on the whole system under which the commonwealth seeks by common 
action to relieve the ills of its members or component classes. 

All such action is to Mr. Spencer nothing but tyranny and 
slavery. It matters nothing, he says, whether a man’s master is a 
single person or a society. If he is obliged to give his labour or his 
money compulsorily, so far he isa slave. The liberty of a citizen 
is to be measured by the paucity of the restraints placed upon him. 

Mr. Spencer would condemn, not only the minute regulations 
which have been contemptuously called Grandmotherly Legislation, 
but measures like the inspection by the public analysts of food 
brought to market, or the amelioration of the homes of the poor 
through the Industrial Dwellings Acts, or the requirement of cheap 
trains for workmen, and in general the whole attempt by means of 
legislation to provide for such objects as education or temperance and 
the raising of the poorer classes. He even seems to approve of the 
Liberty and Property Defence League, though in the chief object 
of that League, the vindication of absolute property in land, he is not 
atone with them. Perhaps his view is best seen in the assertion that 
the order of nature (with which, we must all agree with him, we 
should interfere as little as possible) is totally different in the family 
and in the State ; that whereas in the family the weakest should be 
most cared for, in the State the strongest should be left to have 
everything their own way. Is this a true view of the State? It 
appears to me much truer to think of the State, not as a hostile 
power imposed on us, but according to the idea expressed in the noble 
term ‘commonwealth,’ Weare all sharers in it,and have power over its 
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action ; it partakes of the nature of a brotherhood, of an enlarged 
family. If my contention is true that in all men, and especially 
in those least mature and least vigorous, there is, side by side with 
their conscious individual independence, an element of unconscious- 
ness and of dependence upon others, then the course of nature 
prescribes that this element also should receive constant recognition, 
that we should turn the whoie force of government to the ameliora- 
tion of the lot of the weaker classes of the community, and undertake 
in common those parts of our life which we cannot take care of by 
ourselves ; and that, instead of looking upon the regulations and the 
payments which this entails as subjecting us to a tyranny, we should 
cheerfully accept them as part of the natural order, as much as the 
obligations imposed by good manners, or the expenses of a family 
property which we have inherited. 

A truer view of the functions of the State is that adopted in the 
‘Social Evolution’ of Mr. Benjamin Kidd. It is unfortunate that he 
should maintain that the dictates of reason tend to mere selfishness, 
and that another power, that of religion, must come in to the help of 
the weak. I refer, as I have done just now in reference to a some- 
what similar contention of Professor Huxley’s, to the arguments of 
Mr. H. Drummond. The tendency which urges us to care for 
others is as much a part of nature, and therefore as reasonable, as 
that which makes us take care of ourselves; and, if it be true, as 
Mr. Kidd contends, that our effort should be to give to all men an 
equality of opportunity, then, as soon as we perceive this, our reason, 
as well as the higher sanction of religion, will urge us to make this 
effort. In general, I think Mr. Kidd’s contention sound, for it means 
that those who have fewest means of helping themselves should be 
the especial care of the community, and should be aided to rise. 
But if it is contended that, when the equal level of opportunity has 
been reached, we are to be abandoned again to the selfish struggle for 
life in the sense that each man may care for himself alone, we must 
correct such a view by that which Drummond has called ‘the 
struggle for the life of others,’ and by the consideration which I 
have urged above, that an integral part of our nature is that which 
is but half conscious and but half capable of acting for itself. We 
all must be always in part dependent on the community—lI, as 
much as any poor man, need the Sanitation Acts and the Adultera- 
tion Acts. 

Moreover, it is evident that, as education advances, human 
labour becomes more valuable, new wants are developed, and the 
standard of living becomes higher. Also, there is no finality in 
our present state. ‘ Wage-labour,’ says a very sober observer, 
Bishop Westcott, ‘though it appears to be an inevitable step 
in the evolution of society, is as little fitted to represent finally 
or adequately the connection of man with man in the production 
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of wealth as the slavery or serfdom of earlier times.’ It is 
evident also that the working classes must gain greater power to 
enforce what is found necessary for their welfare; and, if State 
Socialism, even carried to the extreme extent, be really beneficial, 
there will be no barrier to prevent its adoption. Only I would warn 
those who are advocating such schemes as if they could be brought 
about in a moment by a few Acts of Parliament, and imposed by a 
snatch vote upon an unwilling or half-willing people, (1) that the 
attempt thus to impose them would be fraught with injustice, and 
is likely to meet with such resistance as to endanger all their 
projects, and that therefore they must be content to wait till full 
examination, experiment, and conviction have done their perfect work ; 
and (2) that a long process is required, that we must take one 
thing in hand at a time, and that in this process many things are 
likely to be discovered, and many things to be viewed in fresh lights. 
Mr. Grant Allen has well said, in an article on ‘Individualism and 
Socialism’ in the Contemporary Review (May 1889) : ‘ Reconstructive 
schemes, platforms, Utopias, are all of them more or less ideal and 
fanciful. When once we have got rid of certain grand funda- 
mental injustices (which will take us a few hundred years more yet 
at a modest computation), individualists and socialists may begin 
to quarrel among themselves about the details of our common- 
wealth,’ but, ‘in proportion as we get rid of the real inequalities, so- 
called socialists, I firmly believe, will themselves begin to resist any 
aggression of the State in their own individuality. Seeing very 
well where the machine works wrong, they do not know exactly as yet 
how to right it. But, as fast as each joint gets eased and reset, they 
will learn quickly enough how to prevent in future all needless 
tampering with it.’ 

The mere competition of individuals is often found hurtful to the 
individuals themselves and to the system in which they work. Some 
years ago the New York pilots used to vie with one another in the 
distance to which they would go out to meet the incoming steamers 
and to obtain employment from them, till they would go out some- 
times as much as 250 miles. But this was a great waste of time and 
money to all parties; and the regulation of this business by the 
authorities of the port, though I fear they have since been repealed, 
was hailed as a boon to all parties. Were each conveyance in a great 
town like London to make its own separate bargain with the hirer, it 
would be a burden and an injury to all concerned; and even the 
modified competition introduced twenty-six years ago was found 
unworkable. In the higher employments the system of salaries 
prevails : a man is secure of his income, and is trusted to render the 
best service in his power. Further, the State provides that no man 
shall starve, it makes a certain provision for every man; it gives 
gratuitous education also up to a certain point. And certain lines 
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of business it conducts entirely, as the posts and telegraphs, and 
others partially, as banking and insurance ; in some countries it 
possesses and works the railways. 

The experience in all these cases, as the critics of our Post Office 
continually remind us, is by no means that of unalloyed success ; 
yet certainly it is not that of failure. It is impossible to draw any 
hard line which shall prescribe how far this process shall extend apart 
from the moral consideration, What is really good for the individual 
and society? For evidently, when everything is provided for men, 
the result is not good for them. The Romans under the Empire, who 
were fed by the State upon bread and bacon, lost all the higher 
qualities of citizens. The attempt of the national workshops in 
Paris in 1848, by which remunerative employment was found for all 
comers, failed disastrously. Wherever, as in some of our own towns, 
there are large endowed charities from which every man has a hope of 
gaining something, the energy of the people suffers. We must not, 
in a weak attempt to save some physical suffering, run the risk of 
robbing men of their manhood and pulling down the whole level of 
enterprise and industry. 


IIL 
Let us now take a few points which will test and illustrate what 


has been said. 

(1) I begin with the training of children. Here we have almost 
absolute power over the coming generation, and it is right to under- 
take to manage a large part of their life forthem. But the individual 
factor is never wholly absent, and we want to train this as well as to 
order the general life of the home and the school. The great separate 
schools of the London Unions, in which many hundreds of children 
are massed and provided for, though they were hailed with enthu- 
siasm as a substitute for the old Workhouse Schools, have proved a 
failure, because—though for the most part health is ensured and good 
rales enforced, and gross moral evils kept out—the children are 
entirely unexercised in the realities of life. The freer life of the 
streets and the day school, full as it is of perils, is better for the 
development, not only of energy, but of unselfishness. Every parent, 
every school teacher, knows that, while much must be done for the 
child, much more must be done by the child. For healthy promise 
there must be a combination of the care of the society around with 
the initiative of the individual. 

(2) Take the question of the care of the poor. Every one knows 
how great is the danger of pauperising those whom we seek to benefit. 
Yet surely we are right in saying that we will guarantee every English 
man and woman from starving. If, however, we go further and under- 
take to provide for men in sickness, in times when they are out of work, 
if we support every widow, and every wife or child deserted by husband 
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or parent, we offer a direct incentive to improvidence, to idleness, to 
falsehood, and to cruelty, and thus inflict upon society more wounds 
than we heal. Even in the schemes of old age pensions we must 
take care that what is done is not such as to injure prudential enter- 
prise, such as that of the great Benefit and Building Societies, and 
(what seems to have been little considered) that it will not prevent 
the expansion of England by emigration. If it serves to avert 
despondency and thus quickens exertion, then, but then only, will it 
do good. 

(3) So as regards the undertaking of any industrial enterprise 
by the community itself. We are naturally and properly jealous of 
the national authorities intervening in matters of trade. But there 
may be, as has been shown above, good reasons for it in special cases. 
The question in each case must be, not merely whether it will confer 
some good on society, but also whether it will quicken energy and 
invention. If men become more educated and more public-spirited, 
they may have their ambition fired as much by the hope of doing 
good as it is now by the hope of gain or glory. But it must not be 
assumed that this is already the case. It must be shown that the 
intelligence and the public spirit have grown to maturity before the 
spur of competition can be dispensed with. 

(4) We cannot but apply the same principle to the tenure of 
property. The nation which guarantees and defends this tenure 
cannot be refused some power over it, and it asserts that power 
by taxation and in most countries by conscription. We have seen 
an interference with the tenure of land in Ireland which amounts in 
many cases to a change of proprietorship. There is a tendency to 
assert rights of property as absolutely sacred. But, as Mr. Grant 
Allen says, commenting on the claim of property defence to be the 
just issue of individualism, in the article quoted from above, ‘to 
pretend to individualism while upholding all the worst encroachments 
on individuality, in the shape of robbing from the common stock, 
with its consequent restriction of individualism to the right of 
starving in the highway, is a sham and a delusion.’ 

The instances I have given show that this extreme assertion of 
the rights of property cannot be maintained, as does also the taking 
of land for public improvements without the consent of the owner, 
the compulsory establishment of allotments, and the withdrawal of 
public-house licenses when not needed. As the democracy gains 
power we may expect this interference to become more frequent ; 
and all the more on this account is it necessary to be clear as to the 
legitimate conditions of such interference with private property. It is 
evident on the one hand that, where the landlord in the country acts 
as a captain of industry and of invention, or in a town as a public 
wdile, he may do much good. But he must accept this office more 
and more as the essential feature of his position, and not be content 
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with a mere otiose confession that property has its duties as well 
as its rights, nor with an occasional fulfilment, as a favour, of that 
which he owes as a duty to the community. Society has a right to 
defend itself against the caprice and the idleness of proprietors, and 
the independent power which the State protects should be balanced 
by a readiness to let the society in which they live share in the un- 
earned increment of their estates, and to accept their full part of the 
burden, both of thought and of expense, for public works, for education, 
and for the care of the poor. The city, said Savonarola, is our 
mother, and we ought gladly to contribute to her support. 


IV 


To conclude, we may put four general statements as the result of 
all that has been said. 

(1) Let the nation itself, or the municipality or parish, do what- 
ever it can do better than the individual, and the individual what- 
ever he can do better than the nation or the municipality. 

(2) Let individual action take the initiative freely in such 
matters of education or philanthropy; but when, as is the case with 
primary instruction, with the establishment of libraries, or the raising 
of the submerged, nothing complete can be done except by the 
community, let the community step in and act freely by common 
consent. And similarly, when State action begins a work, let it go 
forward boldly so far as it can without trenching upon the springs of 
individual initiative; or, rather, let it welcome, and even summon, 
individual initiative to its aid. 

(3) We need not be jealous of individualism in its own sphere. 
Culture and education and the experience of public life will teach 
even the most independent mind to subordinate its efforts to the 
general good. Nor need we be jealous of the action of the State ; for 
the lessons of experience, we may well believe, will teach it to respect 
the welfare of its component members. Why should we doubt that 
a democratic government in which each individual takes part will 
secure to each individual his proper sphere of action ? 

(4) The further development of the enterprise of the community 
awaits the fuller possession of it by the great principle, whether we 
call it altruistic or Christian, which makes us care for our brother 
men even as we care for ourselves. We have said that we cannot 
assume that men will act with public spirit, but must wait to see 
that they are ready to do so. But suppose the lesson of unselfishness 
to be fully learned, and the spirit of devotion to duty and of self- 
sacrifice to reach its full height, must we not believe in the possibility 
of a state of things with which the interest of the community and the 
individual are so absolutely blended that instead of thwarting they 
would assist one another? If it were given to each of us to live out 
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his individual life to its highest power, and to fulfil himself most 
completely, how could we do this, being social beings, except by 
furthering the well-being of the society of our brothers in which our 
own lot has been cast? We without them cannot be made perfect. 
But while we merge ourselves in the society in which God has placed 
us, are we the less men for that? And will the society to which 
we give ourselves, even if its control be recognised over every part of 
the external life, wish to take anything from us which we can use 
beneficially ? Is it not made up of individuals? Is not the loss of 
individuality its loss? It will, we must believe, foster each separate 
organism which it contains, and encourage them all in every new 
development of goodness, of enterprise, of adventure, of discovery 
(for who can pretend that these will ever be exhausted ?), until we 
reach that state which cannot be stagnant, but must always be 
progressive, in which we see rising clearly before us the double goal 
of man, who is both an individual and a social being, and aim with 
full conviction, and without the fear of antagonism, at the ideal of a 
perfect man in a perfect society. 


W. H. FREMANTLE, 
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NURSES A LA MODE 


A REPLY 70 LADY PRIESTLEY 


THE article which appeared under this heading, in the January num- 
ber of this Review, deserves, for many reasons, the close attention of 
the public, as well as of the nursing profession, It is by no means 
its least remarkable feature that it can be fairly described as both 
paradoxical and illogical. It is extremely unjust to the great body 
of trained nurses in this country ; and yet its publication will perhaps 
be welcomed by many of the most thoughtful amongst them. Some 
of its statements and most of its conclusions are inaccurate ; and yet 
its premisses are for the most part correct. As a matter of justice to 
the nursing profession, and having regard to the importance of the 
subject to the sick, a short reply to this article from an expert may 
not be without interest. 

It will simplify criticism, perhaps, to briefly review, in the first 
place, Lady Priestley’s statements showing wherein they are erroneous; 
then to note what trained nurses at the present time really are, and 
what they are expected to do. It will then be possible to prove how 
far Lady Priestley is in the right, and the reason why her article 
may be productive of great and general good. 

In its first sentence, we have the keynote of the article forcibly 
struck ; for ‘our minds wander back for a moment to primitive times 
when . . . the tomahawk was the only true and unerring remedy for 
sickness.’ Our minds are not permitted to wander thereafter from 
the evident belief of the writer—that the tomahawk would be the 
only true and unerring remedy for the modern nurse. We are next 
told that in all Roman Catholic countries a ‘holy combination’ of 
nursing and theology ‘still goes on;’ but we are not told how, in 
one such country after another, the holy combination is being made 
the subject of professional protest and public condemnation ; how the 
ignorance and inefficiency of the nuns have been felt to outweigh 
their personal excellence and most admirable devotion; nor how 
greatly the comfort of the sick has been increased and the mortality 
diminished since their places in hospital wards were taken by secular 
but more skilled workers. We are told that the Fille-Diew, ‘darkly 
robed in saintly garb,’ performs her duties in deep humility. And 
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well she may ; for we are not told that, in innumerable instances, the 
thick and seldom sanitary material of the saintly garb must have con- 
veyed the germs of disease and death broadcast through the streets, 
and even amongst the devoted sisterhood themselves. We are told that 
with us the nursing of the sick has ‘ been dissociated from religion’ 
and adopted ‘simply and frankly as a means of earning a livelihood ;’ 
but we are not given one iota of evidence as to the former statement, 
nor one fragmentary objection to the latter aspect. It is permissible 
to ask whether in the writer’s opinion the Church of England has 
been dissociated from religion because a large number of gentlemen 
enter its offices ‘simply and frankly as a means of earning a liveli- 
hood.’ As a matter of fact, and speaking from a very wide knowledge 
of nurses, I believe that a large proportion adopt this calling from 
the highest motives and the heart-felt desire to fulfil the Divine 
command to tend the sick. It is possible, however, that the writer 
chose her words without due reflection upon their meaning; and that 
by ‘religion’ she meant ‘religious sisterhoods.’ Even then she 
would have been inaccurate, for several of the most valuable nursing 
organisations are associated with such communities, even in this 
country. Curiously enough, while writing this article a statement 
on Nursing in Irish Workhouse Infirmaries made by a well-known 
doctor has been sent to me. It contains the following sentences : 


Nuns As Nurses. 


This has been called a delicate and dangerous question to touch. It has, how- 
ever, got to be faced. To ignore it or to misconstrue it won’t help to settle it. In 
the supervision and discipline of the hospital, in the management of its domestic 
duties, in the spiritual comfort to the sick and dying, there will be found scope 
and sphere enough for the exercise of the highest usefulness of the nuns, while the 
manual work of scientific nursing can only be done by a trained nurse. The com- 
bination is infinitely superior to either, and neither has any real advantage of 
economy over the combination of both. The science and art of nursing are not 
learned in a nun’s novitiate, and they are not acquired by inspiration. The voca- 
tion of a nun, though a priceless foundation, cannot of itself make a hospital nurse, 
neither can years of mere experience. There must be training—not sham or make- 
shift training, but honest hospital training, under efficient teaching. The best 
answer to the calumny that the advocates of trained nursing are irreligious, Free- 
masons, and hostile to nuns, is the fact that in the hospitals absolutely owned and 
controlled by nuns trained nurses are employed because they are absolutely 
necessary. I have had a long and intimate acquaintance with the work done by 
the Sisters of Mercy in the wards of the Naas Union Infirmary. I have had per- 
sonal experience of the state of things that existed before their time. I have seen 
the change they have made, the moral and material order they have introduced. 
I can bear testimony to the great civilising influence they have been, acting like a 
moral antiseptic purifying the whole atmosphere. Therefore I consider the presence 
of the nuns such a blessing and boon that their loss to the hospital would be a 
great calamity. But it would be a calamity greater still if the nuns were led to 
believe that their continuance in the hospital was dependent on the employment 
of none but paupers to do the manual work of ‘ nursing,’ and if the injustice and 
inhumanity of pauper ‘ nursing’ were to be thereby prolonged. 
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And I recently received an account of the Charity Hospital in New 
Orleans, in which nuns are trained side by side with ordinary pro- 
bationers and finally obtain the same certificates as nurses, a fact 
which proves that this problem has received in the United States full 
consideration and the best possible solution. 

We are told that ‘nursing as an art has emerged from the mere 
instinct of domestic love and duty into a science to meet the 
general advance of our times ;’ an illustration of the course of studies 
which the pupil nurse has to pass through is quoted; and yet it is 
gravely argued that such knowledge is unnecessary and that the 
woman who has acquired it is too highly paid. Further reference 
to this point will be made directly. 

We are told that ‘the very class from which sick nurses were 
formerly drafted has changed from the lower to the middle and even 
upper class ;’ and yet the writer apparently sees ground for astonish- 
ment and even disapprobation in the fact that such a nurse is ‘no 
longer content to fraternise with the servants of the house and take 
her meals with them where convenient.’ 

Putting aside for a minute the scarcely veiled insinuations of 
immorality, the extracts from the Law reports, and the little bits of 
scandal and gossip concerning Nurses 4 la mode, towards the con- 
clusion of the article it is stated that ‘in the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, the full term for the training of nurses is two 
years. In America generally two years’ training is the maximum.’ 
This is inaccurate. It was announced, some months ago, that the 
training at the Johns Hopkins Hospital had been raised to the 
recognised English standard of three years, and that the nurses were 
to be kept on duty only eight hours a day—the latter being a novel 
experiment which is being watched with much interest throughout 
the whole nursing world. A number of the mostimportant American 
hospitals have adopted the three years’ standard, and indeed 
wherever it is intended to make the system of education thorougl:ly 
efficient that term is found to be necessary. In this country, all the 
chief hospitals, with very few and regrettable exceptions, give no 
certificate of training until the probationer has served the full term 
in the wards of the institution; and the Select Commitee of the 
House of Lords which inquired into the management of the Metro- 
politan Hospitals in 1890-91 reported that ‘they are of opinion 
that the minimum period after which a nurse can be advertised as 
thoroughly trained is three years.’ 

A greater principle is involved in this point than Lady Priestley 
probably realised. Her views of the work which a nurse has to do 
are delightfully simple. She ‘ ought to understand the hygiene of 
the sick-room, know how to carry out the instruction of the doctor, 
how to make the bed, keep the room clean if necessary.’ But one 
cannot refrain from quoting the last paragraph of the article and 
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asking one simple and obvious question. ‘ For complicated abdominal 
and brain operations, and for typhoid fever, the highly skilled nurse 
will always be necessary,’ says Lady Priestley. Why? because they 
are dangerous to life. But will it be gravely averred that these are 
all the ills to which humanity is heir ? that there are no other danger- 
ous illnesses ? And if there be, why should the attendance of a nurse, 
which is thought ‘ always necessary ’ in the above-named comparatively 
rare occurrences, neither be ‘needed or desired’ in infinitely more 
commonand equally fatal sickness? It may not unfairly be said that 
the writer doth protest too much. 

Let us now briefly contrast the ‘ flippant,’ ‘ frivolous’ female 
described in the article with the nurse as she actually exists. All 
the former, it seems, are ‘ young and pretty.’ Truth compels me to 
regret that some of the latter are neither. 

Probably, however, the sweeping character of the assertions made 
has already tended to make the general reader doubt whether nurses 
as a class can be so utterly bad as they are painted. But, in their 
defence, it is apparently needful to say that the very nature of their 
work must of necessity prevent them from being so degraded, so 
demoralised, as they are described. In order to become a nurse, a 
woman must be, first, at least twenty-two or twenty-three years of age 
before she can be admitted into a hospital for training. She must 
produce proofs of unimpeachable character and, in most cases, also of 
some social position. Very probably she will be required to pay fees 
of a smaller or larger amount; at any rate, during the term of her 
training she will be paid a salary which no self-respecting housemaid 
would accept. After being selected, perhaps out of some forty or 
fifty applicants, she will be admitted as a probationer. She will then 
be required to rise about 6 o’clock in the morning, to live on particu- 
larly simple fare, to stand or walk about the wards for ten or eleven 
hours a day, to do much laborious work which is commonly described 
as ‘menial,’ to lift heavy and helpless patients, to perform many 
offices which are often most repugnant, to witness scenes of suffering 
and sorrow which are most depressing, to be entrusted with the 
execution of medical instructions generally requiring technical know- 
ledge and extreme carefulness, and with other responsibility often 
involving the life and death of a fellow creature; to do all this, 
and much more which it is unnecessary to particularise, under rigid 
discipline and oversight, day after day, week after week, and year 
after year, with at most three weeks’ intermission in every twelve 
months. That is the character of a nurse’s training, and those who 
can dimly realise what it means will be fain to admit that any woman 
who can complete three years of such arduous bodily and mental 
labour must possess not only a sense of devotion to duty in a degree 
uncommon even amongst women, but also moral qualities which will 
render her as unlike the Nurse a la mode depicted by Lady Priestley 
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as any two human beings could possibly be. Then, when the 
thoroughly trained nurse has completed her hospital education, her 
future life is by no means the bed of roses the article would lead the 
casual reader to believe. 

If she remains in the hospital service, she receives a very small 
salary and has great responsibility and continuous hard work. If 
she joins an institution and is sent out to the public as a private 
nurse, she will receive as small a salary as the managers of the 
commercial undertaking can persuade her to work for. If she is 
fortunate enough to be admitted to the Registered Nurses’ Society, 
or to one of the other co-operations of nurses, she will obtain her 
own fees, less a small discount to cover the working expenses ; she may 
then make about 100/. per annum, and thus she may be able to save 
something from her earnings to provide for future necessities and 
old age. In the other cases, as a rule, it is quite impossible for 
private nurses to save anything, and if the niggardly ‘ guinea a week,’ 
which Lady Priestley desires them to receive, were all their remunera- 
tion and bounded their financial outlook, the workhouse would be 
the only refuge for them when unable any longer to work. Because 
it must be obvious to the least thoughtful that private nurses are 
not kept constantly employed. When they leave one case, it may be 
some days, or even a week or two, before they are sent to another ; 
and during that time the non-institution nurse—that is to say, the 
only one who would get even ‘ one guinea a week ’—-has to pay for her 
board and lodging ; and very often such women expend, in their times 
of enforced idleness, on the bare necessaries of life, nearly as much 
as they have earned in the previous weeks of working. 

It is an elementary principle that a good article is rarely cheap ; 
and in sickness, when not only the comfort of the patient but even his 
life or death may depend upon the carefulness, the obedience, and 
the experienced devotion of the nurse, it is surely poor economy to 
pay a few shillings less and obtain an inefficient assistant for the 
doctor. In the care of the sick, whether medical or nursing, the best 
is the most economical, as well as the most satisfactory. 

It is by no means the least curious feature of the article under 
discussion that its conclusions should be so contradictory. To take 
one instance upon which an important argument depends. We find 
on its first page the statement that ‘nursing has emerged into a 
science to meet the general advance of our times.’ Yet, on the 
last page, Lady Priestley condenses the application of the science 
into the sentence already quoted, opines that the scientific worker is 
not worth more than ‘a guinea a week,’ and quotes the dictum of ‘ one 
of our most eminent surgeons ’"—that any woman of good intelligence 
could soon be taught all that it was necessary'’for her to know in the 
sick-room., It is surely a matter for surprise that Lady Priestley 
should have imbibed so diminutive a view of ‘science,’ and of its 
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pecuniary value. But the opinion of the ‘eminent surgeon’ is by no 
means peculiar. Once upon a time, another surgeon expressed his 
satisfaction that his hospital sent to his private patients probationers 
from its wards, when the institution was applied to for thoroughly 
trained nurses; and the best commentary upon his satisfaction was 
that, in consequence of the results which followed his operations, 
he was known amongst the students as ‘ the Shadow of Death.’ 

It involves a fact of the greatest importance for the public that 
nursing has ‘emerged into a science.’ Because it implies that 
medicine, surgery, and obstetrics, whose handmaiden nursing is, are 
sciences, and that, instead of the ‘tomahawk,’ knowledge now affords 
other equally true and unerring remedies for sickness. It is the 
immense advances which have been made during the last forty years, 
in the discovery of the causes and conditions of disease, by the micro- 
scope and other modern instruments of precision ; in the prevention 
of illness associated with the antiseptic system ; and in the preven- 
tion of suffering associated with anesthesia, which have so greatly 
enhanced the value and the success of medical efforts. But as 
medical skill and knowledge increased, it was seen clearly that there 
was an important link missing, that it was not sufficient for the most 
able directions to be given for the treatment of disease unless those 
directions were faithfully and precisely followed and carried out. It 
was manifestly impossible for the busy doctor with many patients to 
devote his whole time to one. Sairey Gamp could neither compre- 
hend, nor could she be trusted to execute, instructions involving the 
use of the thermometer and other instruments, the administration to 
the patient—and not to herself—of stimulants, or even of medicines, 
in exact doses upon which life may often depend. Thus the laws of 
evolution called into existence a nurse trained to carry out with 
efficiency the many methods employed in the modern treatment of 
disease. And then, knowledge still advancing, the doctor realised 
more keenly the need of knowing the condition of his patient be- 
tween his visits, of an accurate and scientific description of symptoms 
which would appear probably quite unimportant to those who only 
possessed ‘ the mere instinct of domestic love and duty,’ and so would 
either not be reported to him at all, or else would be recounted in so 
garbled a manner as to be valueless for his guidance. The skilled 
practitioner now knows that his treatment must be adapted to meet 
the ever-varying phases of disease, and that symptoms occur in 
most patients which are veritable danger-signals, which require know- 
ledge and experience to discriminate and observe correctly, and 
the early recognition of which may mean, especially in children 
and in surgical cases, all the difference between recovery and death. 
So it requires no prophetic instinct to foretell that, as medical men 
grow more and more acquainted with the mysteries of disease, and 
therefore with the measures necessary for the restoration to health of 
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those who are sick, they will require, and will demand more and 
more emphatically, that the assistant to whom they entrust the 
execution of their instructions, and to whom they look for informa- 
tion concerning the effects produced by their remedies, and as to the 
symptoms which arise during their absence from the bedside of their 
patients, shall be qualified by most careful training and experience 
to fulfil those duties and to afford that assistance with the utmost 
possible efficiency. 

In brief, then, it may be said that the wide technical training 
now given in the leading nurse-training schools has gradually been 
developed to meet the increasing demands made upon nurses by 
medical men and the public, and that therefore the extent of their 
education must inevitably tend to grow as medical knowledge in- 
creases. There are a few medical men who are not aware of this fact 
and they express the views of Lady Priestley’s friend. Several have 
said to me in similar strain that they ‘got on very well without 
nurses formerly.’ Sodid typhoid fever. In 1863 a case was admitted 
intoaconvent. Fifty-sixnuns were struck down within three months. 
Even at the present day there are gentlemen who ‘object to new- 
fangled notions,’ and who are prepared to adopt the réle of Dame 
Partington and attempt to stem the irresistible ‘ advance of our times’ 
in nursing, as in all other directions, by ridiculous little brooms. 
They stand in ignoble contrast with the position assumed by 
scientists of such superlative worth as the late Sir William Savory, 
who at a Mansion House meeting, held some five years ago, voiced 
the opinions of men like himself as follows : 


The subject comes home to every man, woman, and child, for all may suffer 
from disease and injury. Nursing is not only the oldest of all occupations, for it 
must have existed ever since the creation of women, but in none has there been 
more signal progress within recent times. The great. change which has taken 
place in nursing might be aptly described as a revolution. Formerly the charge 
of nursing devolved upon any one ; now it is everywhere recognised that not only 
are the qualities with which all good women are endowed necessary—such as 
tenderness, faithfulness, and devotion to duty—but skill and knowledge also, which 
ean be gained only by a term of practical instruction and training. Nursing has 
attained to the grade of skilled labour. It is understood that no amount of good- 
will or willingness can compensate for ignorance; and though it is sometimes 
objected that our nurses know too much, those who urge this objection are usually 
those who know too little. 


There is good reason to believe that the public are becoming 
quite aware of this aspect of the case; that they realise that a 
doctor who is skilled in his profession, and who is desirous that his 
patients should recover speedily, will wish that his instructions 
should be carried out most correctly. In other words, he will in 
all dangerous cases obtain, if possible, the services of a well-trained 
nurse. 

On the other hand, 7f there be any medical men who ‘know too 
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little ’ of modern methods of treatment; and who therefore have no de- 
finite instructions for the patient’s care to entrust to the nurse, it would 
be comprehensible, and not altogether unnatural, that they should 
denounce her education as ‘unnecessary’ and regard her presence 
in the sick-room as a perpetual reminder of their own shortcomings. 

The first point, then, which it is desirable to make is that the 
thoroughly trained nurse, who has been carefully schooled in habits 
of obedience, discipline, and good order, as well as in the technical 
details of her work, is obviously not the sort of woman whom Lady 
Priestley describes as having ‘no respect for privacy, silence, or 
obedience,’ and with whom discipline ‘is conspicuous only by its 
absence.’ She is not a woman to whom the description of ‘ frivolous,’ 
‘ flippant,’ and ‘ flighty ’ can be applied ; and so I have no hesitation 
in saying that this is a most unjust accusation to have scattered 
broadcast against a whole class of working women, the great majority 
of whom are devoted to their calling and admirable servants of the 
sick. 

But it has been said that the article in question will probably be 
very valuable to trained nurses as a class. The explanation of the 
apparent paradox is very simple. For some years the leading nurses 
have been striving to protect their profession against the very women 
whom Lady Priestley has described, and who, they know very well, are 
not trained nurses at all. These women may be seen in full uniform, 
wheeling the scions of the Beerage in perambulators though Kensing- 
ton Gardens, or in attendance on malades imaginaires, who seek fresh 
air and sympathy in places of public resort. They pervade provincial 
towns as travelling agents for the sale of infants’ foods, babies’ bottles, 
and patent medicines. They infest every night the public thorough- 
fares of London and other cities, bringing the deepest disgrace upon the 
uniform they wear; while the titles they adopt in connection with 
the massage establishments alluded to by Lady Priestley reflect 
equally unmerited discredit on the name. But it is almost incredible 
that either Lady Priestley or anybody else can for one moment 
believe that those women are really nurses. Probably not one in a 
hundred of such women has ever had a single day’s training. 
Things are bad enough as it is, but not so bad as that. How trained 
nurses are disgraced and how the sick are victimised was explained in 
guarded language in a letter which appeared in the London daily 
papers just five years ago, and which, if I remember right, was signed 
by Sir William Priestley, amongst others, as follows : 


At present any woman, although she may be destitute of knowledge, or of 
moral character, or of both, can without let or hindrance term herself a trained 
nurse, can obtain employment in that capacity, and bring much danger to the sick 
and discredit upon the vocation of nursing. 

The law requires no public record or register, as in the case of other skilled 
professions, of women who have been certified as qualified nurses by responsible 
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authorities; and consequently hospital certificates can be, and have been, forged or 
stolen and used to obtain positions of great trust, to the manifest disparagement of 
genuine certificates, to the discredit of hospitals, and to the danger of the public. 


That indictment describes the Nurses 4 la mode, whom Lady 
Priestley, like others, has confounded with trained nurses; and it 
is valuable for the latter class to have the impostors exposed in so 
telling a fashion. They can afford to let a little more temporary 
discredit be cast upon their calling, in the earnest hope that such 
revelations may incite the public to demand adequate protection 
against a class of women who are dangerous to the sick. I, froma 
wider experience, could throw a more lurid light upon this matter 
than Lady Priestley has done. I could tell of women who stole or 
forged hospital certificates, who obtained admission into one institu- 
tion after another on the strength of such testimonials, and who 
disappeared from each with money and jewelry; of others who 
gained admission into private houses, and not only neglected to 
carry out the orders of the doctor—in several cases to the danger of 
the patient—but who left each house with a certain amount of 
portable property ; who were caught at last, sentenced to imprison- 
ment, and on their release from gaol repeated their previous exploits. 
There are many more startling cases which could be told, were it 
necessary ; but, for the present, Lady Priestley’s stories are sufficient 
to prove that the inability to discriminate between trained and 
untrained nurses is a matter of grave public concern. 

It is even more serious that the facts which have appealed so 
strongly to Lady Priestley’s mind are as nothing to the actual danger 
which untrained nurses are causing every day to the sick and the 
suffering. But it may very naturally be asked, what are those who 
are acquainted with the facts doing? If they know of the facts, how 
are they seeking to remedy them? And the answeris simple. Nine 
years ago public attention was called to this matter, and the Royal 
British Nurses’ Association was formed to cope with the evil. We 
proposed that a Register of Trained Nurses should be forthwith 
published—an alphabetical list of names and addresses of women who 
had satisfied a Board of medical men and nurses that they had passed 
through a three years’ training in hospitals, and that they were 
possessed of professional knowledge and unimpeachable personal 
character. We proposed that the name of any nurse who proved 
unworthy of trust should be removed from that register, and that the 
volume should be published annually, so that the public should be 
able to distinguish those who were, from those who were not, 
properly trained and trustworthy nurses. 

The proposal was simple enough in all conscience, but it met with 
the keenest and most bitter opposition from institutions which sent 
out nurses to the public, and even from leading hospitals which 
were engaged in the same commercial occupation ; but the Register 
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was started as a voluntary measure, and within three years the Privy 
Council, after an exhaustive inquiry, recognised the public value of 
the movement and recommended her Majesty to grant the associa- 
tion a Royal Charter. To a large extent the work has been success- 
ful, and there are many medical men at the present day who will 
only employ registered nurses. There are unhappily others who do 
not yet recognise the importance of having their subordinates under 
the professional control which a system of registration affords; and 
a considerable section of the} public are still unaware of the grave 
abuses which exist, of the innumerable parasites which cling around 
the nursing profession and are a disgrace to the calling and a continual 
danger |to the sick. The suggestion which is strongly advocated 
is that an Act of Parliament should be passed forming a Nursing 
Council composed of medical men and trained nurses, to which 
should be confided supervision over the education of nurses, over 
their registration, and therefore over their subsequent work—control 
similar to that which prevails in the medical profession. By such 
means, and by the publication of a general Register of Nurses, 
the public would be enabled to distinguish a trained from an 
untrained nurse; and by the disciplinary powers of the Nursing 
Council any nurse who proved herself to be unworthy of trust could 
be removed from the recognised ranks of the calling. Then, and 
then only, would the Nurse 4 la mode disappear from the scene 
which she at present disgraces; and it is to be hoped that public 
opinion will be sufficiently awakened to the actual dangers she pro- 
duces, that the Government may be persuaded to undertake the 
necessary legislation in this direction. It is certain to come sooner 
or later, but the earlier it comes the better will it be for the safety 
and welfare of the sick and for the credit of well-trained nurses. 

Incidentally, Lady Priestley has touched upon a matter which has 
occupied the earnest consideration of the Committee of the Registered 
Nurses’ Society—the great problem of how to provide thoroughly 
trained nurses for middle-class families, at a reasonable rate. This 
matter is one of very great importance, and I am not without hope 
that the Society may shortly be enabled to suggest and carry out a 
scheme which would prove of almost national benefit. 


ETHEL GORDON FENWICK. 





NOTE ON THE DECLARATION OF PARIS 


In his interesting article on ‘French Naval Policy in Peace and War’ Major 
A’Court shows that the naval strength of Great Britain and {her geographical 
position are such as to entitle us to feel confidence in the issue of a naval war, even 
were it waged (which God forbid!) with France, the only country besides Great 
Britain which possesses a navy properly so called. 

But I would respectfully submit that Major A’Court has overlooked in some 
important respects the laws and conditions of naval warfare as settled by the 
law of nations, and as partially modified by the conventions of international law, 
and that this oversight has led him to suggest some false conclusions, 

Thus he suggests that French cruisers would have the right ‘ to sink out of hand 
the defenceless merchant vessels which come in their way.’ No such right-exists, 
nor could; for this would imply the right of every captain of a cruiser to constitute 
himself an authority to decide whether such merchant vessels were good prize, 
whereas it is a duly constituted prize court which alone has power to decide that. 
Hence the necessity, never yet denied, for bringing prize into port for the judgment 
of the prize court. For a captor to act otherwise would be as though a constable 
were to hang out of hand a man whom he had arrested on suspicion of murder. 
Nor would a captor (who desires his share of the prize) be likely so to act ; neither 
has any French Government ever authorised its commanders thus to act in wars 
gone by. Captain Semmes, of the Alabama, did indeed thus act ; but his action was 
piratical, and Great Britain, being held responsible, paid damages for it. 

Major A’Court truly says that, during the last war with France, British sea- 
borne trade nearly doubled, while that of France was nearly destroyed. But the 
conclusion he seems to suggest, that a similar result would follow on another war, 
is not warranted. For the last war was fought under the old laws of warfare, 
whereas, if a war broke out to-morrow, it would be fought under the new laws 
assumed to be laid down in the Declaration of Paris of 1856. Under the old laws 
duly commissioned ‘ privateers’ or ‘ corsairs’ were allowed ; under the new they 
are declared to be ‘abolished.’ Under the old laws the neutral flag did not cover 
the cargo, and enemy merchandise was capturable even in neutral bottoms. Under 
the new laws (as between England and France) the neutral flag does cover the 
cargo, and enemy merchandise (except contraband of war) is only capturable in 
enemy bottoms. 

Yet Major A’Court contemplates action against our trade by ‘the steamer 
corsair,’ and says: ‘ No neutral flag can compensate for the absence of a great pro- 
tecting navy ; and if this neutral is not strong enough to ensure respect for his flag 
by force of arms, his newly acquired trade now, as in the past, will be at the mercy 
of the belligerent, who will not fail to use his advantage.’ But the point is that 
things will not be ‘as in the past’ at all; for the Declaration of Paris has changed 
all that as between the States which have agreed to it, in which are included 
Great Britain and France. The Declaration affirms that la course est et demeure 
abolie; and no corsair, steam or sailing, can, therefore, be commissioned or cruise. 
The Declaration declares that le pavillon neutre couvre la marchandise ennemie, 
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a l'exception de la contrebande de guerre, and no protecting navy or force of arms 
will, therefore, be required to protect the trade under the neutral flag from 
belligerents who have agreed to be bound by this new law. 

If, indeed, Great Britain—as in time of peace she honourably might, and as 
she certainly should do—were to denounce and to retire from the Declaration of 
Paris, and its new and purely conventional laws, and were to resume her maritime 
rights under the general law of nations—rights which the United States have 
never renounced, and which they retain to this day—then, indeed, the case would be 
different. But as matters stand at present, upon the outbreak of war there must 
ensue these results: (1) French merchandise would generally cease to be carried 
in French ships, and would be carried in neutral ships, whose flag would protect it 
from capture. (2) British merchandise would largely, if not generally, cease to be 
carried in British ships, and would fly (driven by war premiums of insurance) to 
neutral ships, whose flag would protect it from capture. (3) Neutral merchandise 
would desert British ships, because, although a neutral cargo therein would not be 
good prize, the ship itself would be, which would be of serious inconvenience. 
(4) British carrying ships would therefore largely, if not generally, be unemployed 
and laid up. (5) The neutrals, having a large increase of carrying trade offered to 
them, and needing ships for it, would buy, at a cheap price, many of the unemployed 
British ships; nor is there any reason why they should not ship as many of the 
unemployed British seamen as they might require to man them. There is nothing 
in the law of nations to prevent either operation. 

In short, the new doctrine, that the neutral flag covers the cargo, will, on the 
outbreak of such a war, at once deprive Great Britain (perhaps only for the time, 
but possibly for ever) of her carrying trade, and will also deprive her of all power 
of using her naval strength for attacking the sea-borne commerce of her enemy, 
besides having other and scarcely less serious indirect effects which I need not now 
particularise. 

I gather from Major A’Court’s language that he has left out of sight this new 
doctrine, and the Declaration of Paris, whereby Great Britain first accepted it, after 
an unswerving and unflagging resistance to it of a century, both by argument and 
by arms, sometimes against the whole of Europe. And it is because of the tremen- 
dous importance of the absent factor, and of its too common neglect or treatment as 
non-existent, in the consideration of the modern maritime resources of the country 
that I ask permission to call attention to the existence and the effect of that 
Declaration of Paris, which must most effectually cripple our sea power. 


Tuos, Grsson Bow gs. 
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